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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Appreciation is expressed to Horace B. English for 
his editorship of the 1959 and 1960 volumes of Psy- 
chological Abstracts. The new Editor, Clifford T. 
Morgan, assumes responsibility for the 1961 volume. 

* * * 


In order to distribute the considerable work con- 
nected with the editing of Psychological Abstracts, 
the Editor is now being assisted by seven Associate 
Editors whose names appear on the cover of this 
issue. They are screening and editing abstracts in 
their respective specialized fields and are also index- 
ing abstracts—a function formerly performed by a 
full time staff. Their cooperation in the work of 
publishing Psychological Abstracts is deeply ap- 
preciated. 

2 ff 

The reader will note that the classification of ab- 
stracts, indicated by the Table of Contents, has been 
revised. This has been done in the hope of making 
it easier for the reader to find abstracts of interest to 
him. The Editor welcomes any comments or criti- 
cisms you care to make about this classification 


x *« «f 


The Editor and Production Manager regret the de- 
lays in publication of this and recent issues of Psy- 


chological Abstracts. They were caused by several 
things but chiefly by the time required to compile and 
publish the index issue. New procedures have been 
devised for reducing this time, and steps have been 
taken to shorten other lags in the editorial and pro- 
duction process. It is expected that these measures 
will get the journal back on its publication schedule 
within the next year. 
* * * 


The Publications Board and the Council of Editors 
have adopted the policy of requiring abstracts with all 
articles submitted to the journals of the American 
Psychological Association. The abstracts will ordi- 
narily be lifted from the journal articles and reprinted 
in Psychological Abstracts. This practice, to be fully 
implemented by 1963, will considerably reduce the lag 
between the publication of an article and the appear- 
ance of its abstract in this journal. It is hoped that 
the practice will be adopted by many other non-APA 
journals covered by Psychological Abstracts. 


* * * 


Beginning in 1962, Enginezring and Industrial Psy- 
chology will be published as two quarterly journals. 
Engineering Psychology will publish original, experi- 
mental research in human factors engineering. /n- 
dustrial Psychology will publish the results of psy- 
chological research on problems of personnel manage- 
ment. The publisher is Elias Publication, P. O. Box 
662, Washington 4, D.C. Price, $8.00 (Foreign, 
$9.00) per year for each journal. 


Greece has begun the publication of its first psy- 
chological journal, a quarterly beginning with Octo- 
ber—December 1960 and called Apxevov Egnpyooperns 
Wvxodtoe. [Archives of Applied Psychology]. It is 
published by the Greek Institute of Psychology, 61 
Akadimias Street, Athens, under the editorship of 
Nikolaus P. Bochlogyros. Price $3.00 or £1.14.0 
per year. 

* * * 


The Office of Technical Services, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C., is now 
publishing Technical Translations at a price of $12.00 
annually or $.60 a single copy. This serial covers 
technical translations in English from all sources, 
both governmental and commercial. It lists trans- 
lation work in progress in government agencies and 
all journals translated cover to cover. Entries, classi- 
fied in broad categories, include complete biblio- 
graphic information, price, where obtainable, and 
usually a brief abstract. 


GENERAL 


1. Heider, F. On perception, event structure, 
and the psychological environment. Psychol. Is- 
sues, 1959, 1(3), 1-123.—The papers selected are 
“Thing and Medium” (see 1: 1243), “The Function 
of the Perceptual System” (see 6: 2638), “The Func- 
tion of Economical Description in Perception” (previ- 
ously unpublished), “Environmental Determinants in 
Psychological Theories” (see 13: 5457), “The De- 
scription of the Psychological Environment in the 
Work of Marcel Proust” (see 15: 4090), and “On 
Lewin’s Methods and Theory” (see 34: 4912). The 
first 2 papers were originally published in German. 
2 p. bibliog. —D. Prager. 


OpiTuaARIEs & BroGRAPHY 


2. ————.. Bykov, K. M. Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 304.—Portrait. 

3. American Psychological Association. Dis- 
tinguished scientific contribution awards: 1959. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 784-793.—A citation, 
a biography, a list of scientific publications, and a 
photograph of each award recipient are presented for 
Leon Festinger, Donald Benjamin Lindsley, and Neal 
Elgar Miller—S. J. Lachman. 

4. Bartelmez, George W. (Missoula, Mont.) 
Charles Judson Herrick, neurologist. Science, 
1960, 131, 1654-1655.—Herrick “contributed a wealth 
of histological detail on the fundamental structure of 
the nervous system and correlated his findings with 
the rapid advances of the 20th Century in psychology, 
physiology, and psychiatry. . . . In the course of 40 
years he made the most complete analysis we have of 
a vertebrate brain.” Brain mechanisms in behavior 
are clarified in his “Neurological Foundations of Ani- 





GENERAL 


and 
[Thinking Machine” (1929). 
on January 29, 1960.—S. J. 


mal Behavior” (1924), “The Brains of Rats 
Men” (1926), and “The 
He died at the age of 91 


Lachman 


5. Calder-Marshall, Arthur. 
A life of Havelock Ellis. New York: G. P. Putnam, 
1960. 292 p. $5.00.—Utilizing unpublished and pub- 
lished material about Havelock Ellis, the author at 
tempts to supplement Ellis’ autobiographical works. 
Major attention is directed to the relationships of 
Ellis with various women who played important roles 
in his life—Olive Schreiner, Edith Ellis, Amy Barker 
Smith, Margaret Sanger, and Francoise Delisle 
Ellis’ entire life, irth to death, is covered 


H. D. Arbitman 


6. Clayton, A. S. (Ed.) John Dewey in perspec- 
tive. Bull. Sch. Educ., Ind. | 1960, 36, 1-44.— 
“The three papers included in this bulletin were pre- 
sented at Indiana University’s celebration of the cen- 
tennial of John Dewey's birth.” The 3 papers: 
“Dewey and His Contemporaries” by Harold Rugg, 
“Dewey's Analysis of the Act of Thought” by H. S. 
Broudy, and “Ten Misunderstandings of Dewey’s 
Educational Philosophy” by J. S. Brubacker.—C. 7 
V organ 


7. Crutchfield, Richard S., Krech, David, & 
Tryon, Robert C. (U. California, Berkeley) Ed- 
ward Chase Tolman: A life of scientific and social 
purpose. Science, 1960, 131, 714-716.—Tolman was 
born in Massachusetts in 1886, received his BS (in 

I istry) from MIT in 1911, his PhD from 


The sage of sex: 


from | 


electrochen 
Harvard in 1915, and after briefly teaching at North- 
western, went to the University of California in 
Berkeley where he served until his death on 19 No- 
vember 1959. For Tolman, the essential core of be- 
havior purposiveness; he sought objective 
His book Purposive Behavior 
in Animals and Men marked behaviorism’s coming of 
He continuously revised and extended his theory 
and introduced the concept of intervening variables 
He had a profound influence upon the science of psy- 
chology and many scientific honors were bestowed 
upon him, including presidency of APA, vice presi- 
dency of AAAS, election of NAS, and many hon- 
orary degrees.—S. J. Lachman 


8. Farau, Alfred. Die Entwicklung der Individ- 
ualpsychologie und ihre Stellung im heutigen 
Amerika. [The development of Individual Psychol- 
ogy and its position in America today.] Psyche, 
Stutt., 1960, 13, 881-891.—The Individual Psychology 
of Alfred Adler is receiving increasing recognition in 
America. It is closely related to contemporary ex- 
istence analysis, and its emphasis on “social feeling”’ 
offers much of value to those concerned with the prob- 
lems of education and youth today—E. W. Eng. 


9. Hartley, Eugene. Profile of a professor. In 
J. G. Peatman, & E. L. Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift 
for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 1-11 —A de- 
scription of the impression Murphy makes on his 
students.—H. B. English 


10. Hooker, Evelyn. 
The fable. J. proj 


personal account of 


its 
purpose 


was 


meas 


ures ol 


age 


(U. California, Berkeley) 
Tech., 1960, 24, 240-245.—A 
sruno Klopfer which illustrates 
his capacity and technique for Rorschach interpreta- 


tion.—A. F. Greenwald 
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11. Kenna, John C. (U. Manchester, England) 
Portraits of British philosophers and scientists. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 468-473.—Literary 
sources for 102 such photographs are given.—R. H. 
Waters. 


12. Klopfer, Bruno. Bibliography. /. 
Tech., 1960, 24, 238-239.—A. F. Greenwald. 


13. Miiller, P. (U. Neuchatel, Switzerland) 
aportacion cientifica de C. L. Hull. [The scientific 
contribution of C. L. Hull.] Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., 
Madrid, 1958, 13, 245-265.—A brief review of Hull's 
life, outstanding characteristics as a theorist, and the 
successive sets of postulates which he developed. His 
theory introduces into psychology the mathematical 
formulations of the physical sciences. While the prin- 
ciples are limited to habit formation, this is of great 
importance in understanding human behavior. They 
do not seem to offer much aid in understanding the 
phenomena of social psychology and psychotherapy, 
or the subjective aspects of life. One may doubt the 
possibility that such rigorous laws can be matched 
by equally rigorous observations. Within these limits, 
the theory seems of heuristic value and great fruit- 
fulness —B. S. Aaronson. 


14. Optical Society of America. Gertrude 
Rand: Edgar D. Tillyer Medalist for 1959. J/. Opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1959, 49, 937-941.—A citation read at 
the presentation of the 1959 Edgar T. Tillyer Award 
to Gertrude Rand. A portrait of Rand and an 84- 
item bibliography of her papers in physiological optics 
are included.—F. Ratliff. 


15. Peatman, John G., & Hartley, Eugene L. 
(Eds.) Festschrift for Gardner Murphy. New 
York: Harper, 1960. xii, 411 p.—Essays in honor of 
Murphy’s 65th birthday by present and former col- 
leagues and pupils (see 35: 9, 27, 101, 125, 360, 398, 
402, 658, 715, 718, 731, 735, 813, 822, 825, 827, 829, 
833, 837, 850, 856, 881, 922, 1168, 1253, 1343). Por- 
trait—H. B. English. 


16. Slater, Elliot. Galton’s heritage. Eugen. 
Rev., 1960, 52, 91-103.—A review of Galton’s variety 
of scientific interests, his creativity, obsessional, and 
other traits, with 5 photographs of Galton at different 
ages.—G. C. Schwesinger. 


17. Steiner, Rudolf. Friedrich Nietzsche: 
Fighter for freedom. Englewood, N.J.: Author, 
1960. 222 p. $4.75.—This is Volume II of the major 
writings of the scholar and critic Steiner, published 
in commemoration of the 100th anniversary of his 
birth. It contains 4 selections: a long essay on 
Nietzsche’s character and writings; 2 critical essays 
on the psychology and psychopathology of Nietzsche’s 
personality; and a memorial address, “The Per- 
sonality of Friedrich Nietzsche,” delivered a few 
weeks after his death—J. Lyons. 


18. Thomson, Alfredo F. Braulio A. Moyano: 
1906-1959. Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 123- 
127.—Obituary, portrait, and biographical sketch.— 
W. W. Meissner. 


19. Vorhaus, Pauline G. (VA Regional Office, 
N.Y.) Bruno Klopfer: A biographical sketch. J. 
proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 232-237.—A personal account 
of Klopfer on his 25th anniversary as editor of the 
Journal of Projective Techniques—A. F. Greenwald. 


proj. 


La 
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History & SysTEMsS 


20. Deutsch, J. A. The structural basis of be- 
havior. Chicago, Ill.: Univer. Chicago Press, 1960. 
ix, 186 p. $3.50.—Theories are defined as “struc- 
tural models or explanations of behavior in terms of 
postulated mechanisms, such as might be found in the 
nervous system of animals or such as might be built 
as machines to manifest the same behavior as ani- 
mals.” An electromechanical model is utilized as an 
analytic device on which a structural theory of be- 
havior is based. Psychological and physiological evi- 
dence is presented to show how this evidence can 
be deduced from the proposed theoretical systems. 
Several theories currently in vogue (e.g., Hullian, 
Tinbergen-Lorez, reasoning) are examined within 
the framework presented.—E. L. Gaier. 


21. Kohler, Wolfgang. (Dartmouth Coll.) Ge- 
stalt psychology today. Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 
14, 727-734.—The background of gestalt psychology 
is traced and relationships of gestalt psychology to 
physics are indicated. The notion of insight is re- 
formulated. Certain trends in American psychology 
are not fully approved: “I doubt whether it is ad- 
visable to regard caution and a critical spirit as the 
virtues of a scientist, as though little else counted. . . . 
Too many young psychologists, it seems to me, either 
work only against something done by others or merely 
vary slightly what others have done before.” Human 
experience in the phenomenological sense requires 
study. A gestalt view of motivation is presented “in 
terms of . . . ‘forces which operate between certain 
perceptual processes and processes in another part of 
the brain, where a need may be physiologically rep- 
resented.” With deémphasis on differences in Be- 
haviorist and Gestalt schools and more emphasis on 
positive contributions of each, constructive work can 
be accomplished together. “It would be an extra- 
ordinary experience—and one good for psychology.” 
—S§. J. Lachman. 


22. Kupalov, P. S., Volokhov, A. A., & Voronin, 
L. G. Vliianie idei V. I. Lenina na razvitie 
ucheniia o vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti. [Influence 
of the ideas of V. I. Lenin on the development of the 
theory of higher nervous activity.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 161—166.—Lenin’s Materialism and 
empiriocriticism had a great effect on the develop- 
ment of Pavlov’s theory of higher nervous activity 
in that it provided for it the requisite philosophical 
basis; in turn, Pavlov’s theory came to serve as the 
“natural-scientific basis for Lenin’s theory of reflec- 
tion” which holds that the brain reflects an objectively 
existing world.—/. D. London. 


23. Levitt, Morton. (Wayne State U. Coll. Medi- 
cine) Freud and Dewey on the nature of man. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 180 p. 
$3.75.—Dewey and Freud “stood, by biographical 
similarity at least, almost shoulder to shoulder.” 
Through examination of their histories, the author 
explores their intellectual antecedents, their ideational 
similarities, and their ideational differences.—R. S. 
Harper. 


24. Linhart, J. (Czechoslavakian Academy of 
Science, Prague, Czechoslovakia) O dvoji synteze 
psychologie a fysiologie vy8Si nervové Cinnosti. 
[On two ways of synthesis of psychology and physi- 


ology of higher nervous activity.] Activ. Nerv. 
Super., 1959, 1, 65-70.—A reply to Razran’s paper 
Soviet Psychology and Psychophysiology (see 33: 
9398). Razran knows the methodology of dialectical 
materialism. The synthesis of psychology and physi- 
ology of higher nervous activity from the standpoint 
of the Soviet psychologists lies in the conception of 
the reflex character of the whole psychological ac- 
tivity of man. This activity differs qualitatively from 
the lower activities of organisms.—l’. Brichdéek. 
25. Meissner, W. W. (Woodstock Coll.) Inter- 
vening constructs: Dimensions of controversy. 
Psychol. Rev., 1960, 67, 51-72.—Several problems 
dealing with the methodological status of interven- 
ing constructs in scientific psychology are consid- 
ered. A short historical introduction is followed by 
discussions of “the IV-HC [intervening variable- 
hypothetical construct] distinction, surplus meaning, 
existential reference, definition of psychological terms, 
reductive explanation, the nature and function of, theo- 
retical construction, and . . . the problem of personal 
experience in a systematic psychological science.” 
Questions and problems that have developed concern- 
ing these topics are discussed and lines of argument 
identified and related. 89 refs—L. E. Ross. 


26. Ponzo, Mario. La giudicabilita’ della per- 
sona dal suo aspetto e dalle sue aziono. [The 
judicability of a person from his appearance and ac- 
tions.] Rass. Psicol. gen. clin., 1956, 1(1), 37-47.— 
The study of physiognomy as an approach to under- 
standing behavior has changed from the form that it 
took with Gall and Spurzheim, but it has not disap- 
peared. The behavioristic approach has led to sig- 
nificant progress in understanding human behavior. 
Nevertheless, human behavior includes the higher 
mental processes. Without the consideration of intro- 
spective data human behavior cannot be fully under- 
stood.—G. M. Della-Piana. 


27. Rock, Irvin. The present status of Gestalt 
psychology. In J. G. Peatman, & E. L. Hartley 
(Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 
15). Pp. 117-144.—A general review leads to the 
following conclusions: “(1) certain facts concerning 
part-whole relationships are descriptively true; (2) 
stimulus relationships and selective organizing prin- 
ciples determine many perceptual phenomena; (3) in 
several instances at least, such relationships and prin- 
ciples operate innately whereas in those cases where 
past experience operates it is necessary to specify the 
mechanism; (4) phenomenal experience is a legit- 
imate subject matter and the phenomenological 
method is an essential starting point to study ex- 
perience; (5) cognitive processes of a kind best de- 
scribed by terms such as understanding, hypotheses, 
cognitive maps, apprehended relations, and the like, 
exist; (6) the memory trace is a necessary construct 
and it is possible to develop intelligible explanations 
of many cognitive processes in terms of a theory of 
the trace. But we: have concluded that (1) there is 
no explanation in Gestalt theory of the basis of part- 
whole relationships; (2) the facts concerning per- 
ceptual organization do not necessarily support a field 
type of brain theory; (3) associative learning cannot 
be derived from perceptual organization; (4) there 
has been no progress from within Gestalt psychology 
in the field of thinking and problem-solving since 
1935; (5) pragnanz is neither objectively definable 
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nor empirically supported; (6) specific brain theories 
generated from iso-morphism are not strategically 
advisable at this stage of our knowledge; (7) re- 
quiredness is not empirically testable at this time; 
and (8) an acceptance of experience, cognition, or 
the concept of the memory trace does not necessarily 
require an acceptance of any Gestalt principles.” 54 


refs —H, B. English. 


28. Rosenzweig, Mark R. (U. California) Pav- 
lov, Bechterev, and Twitmyer on conditioning. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 312-316—Additional 
historical notes with especial reference to the work 
of Twitmyer.—R. H. Waters. 


29. Rozeboom, William W. (St. Olaf Coll.) Do 
stimuli elicit behavior? A study in the logical 
foundations of behavioristics. Phil. Sci., 1960, 27, 
159-170.-—It is an error in logic to think that stimuli 
elicit behavior. Rather, the fact of a behavioral event 
is inferred from the fact of a stimulus event. Con- 
sistent formulation of the stimulus-configuration in 
terms of fact-occurrence language will enable the be- 
haviorist to surmount the criticisms of “holists” and 
others “opposed to systemic rigor.”—M]. B. Turner. 


30. Stavel, J. (Charles U., Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia) Déjiny psychologie. I. (History of psy 
chology. Vol. I.) Prague, Czechoslovakia: Slo- 
venské Pedagogicke Nakladatel’stvo, 1957. 128 p.— 
\ basic textbook. Contents are the following: Chap- 
ter I, “Pre-philosophical Ideas about Soul: Psyche 
and Thy nos in Ideas of Homeric Greece”: Chapter 
2, “Materialistic Conception of Psyche by Presocratic 
Thinkers”; Chapter 3, “Psyche and the Conceptions 
of Atomists”; Chapter 4, “Sophists and Socrates” ; 


Chapter 5, “Plato’s Doctrine about Soul”; Chapter 6, 


“Psychologic System of Aristotle’; Chapter 7, ‘“Ma- 
terialistic Conception of Psyche by Lucretius Carus” ; 
Chapter 8, “Pneuma and the Psychology of Stoics”; 
and Chapter 9, “Man from the Point of View of 
Greek Medicine and Ancient Doctrine about Tem- 
perament.”—V. Brichdéek. 


31. Tardy, V. (Charles U. 
vakia) Déjiny empirické psychologie. I. [His- 
tory of Empirical Psychology. Vol. I.] Prague, 
Czechoslovakia: Slovenské Pedagogicke Nakladetel’- 
stvo, 1956. 158 p.—A basic textbook. Contents are 
the following: Chapter 1, “Prescientific Period in 
Psychology: Studies of Nervous and Brain Activi- 
ties”; Chapter 2, “Rise of Experimental Psychology 
of Perception”; Chapter 3, “Darwinism in Psychol- 
ogy’; Chapter 4, “Independence of Psychology as 


Science”; and Chapter 5, “Secenov.” 104 refs.—l’. 
Brichdéek. 


Prague, Czechoslo- 


32. Voronin, L. G. Znachenie evoliutsionnoi 
teorii Ch. Darvina dlia fiziologii vysshei nervnoi 
deiatel’nosti. [Significance of Charles Darwin's 
evolutionary theory for physiology of higher nervous 
activity.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 799- 
806.—-A survey is given of the influence of the evolu- 
tionary conception on the development of Pavlovian 
theory, as applied to the phylo- and ontogenesis of 
reflex activity, and of the problems encountered. 
Darwinism is seen as providing “one of the natural- 
scientific foundations of dialectical materialism.”— 


/. dD, London. 
(See also Abstracts 716, 847) 


GENERAL 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


33. Draper, C.S. The inertial gyro: An example 
of basic and applied research. Amer. Scientist, 
1959, 47, 515-535.—“Although research and creativity 
are terms often used by scientists, the true meaning 
of these terms is controversial and subject to the 
background and mental attitude of the individuals 
concerned. The same activity may be called basic 
research, applied research or engineering. Certain 
common features appear in all patterns of research 
and development, however, and the practice of re- 
search in an atmosphere of educational advancement 
is acknowledged to be an excellent means for de- 
veloping the full potential of creativity. To illustrate 
some of the points of discussion and to show how 
basic and applied research have been coordinated in a 
development of great current interest the progress of 
the inertial-gyro work at the Instrumentation Labo- 
ratory, Massachusetts Institute of Technology is de- 
scribed.”—M. C. Benton. 

34. Diiker, H. (U. Marburg, Germany) Psy- 
chologie und Geisteswissenschaft. [Psychology 
and social science.] Stud. gen., Berlin, 1958, 11, 270- 
298.—Despite many achievements in recent years, the 
experimental methods of psychology are only in their 
formative stages of development. Nonetheless, psy- 
chology is now in position to investigate the total 
range of mental life. A distinct social science (gei- 
steswissenschaltliche) psychology as proposed by Dil- 
they et al. is not needed.—P, L. Krieger. 

35. Fisher, Franklin M. (U. Chicago) On the 
analysis of history and the interdependence of the 
social sciences. Phil. Sci., 1960, 27, 147-158.—“The 
views of some historians and philosophers of history 
as to the possibility of fruitful historical generaliza- 
tion seem at odds with the underlying methodology 
of the other social sciences. A formal model of the 
world historical process is here presented within 
which this apparent contradiction is seen to be re- 
solvable in terms of modern theories of probability 
and stochastic processes.”"—M. B. Turner. 


36. Johnson, Palmer O. (U. Minnesota) De- 
velopment of the sample survey as a scientific 
methodology. J. exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 167-176.— 
The author discusses the experiment and the survey 
as “two principal means of bringing scientific knowl- 
edge into being.” The general methodology in sam- 
pling surveys is explored and various types of sam- 
pling plans are presented and described in detail.— 
E. F. Gardner. 


37. Leite, O. S. O critério neo-positivista de 
significado e alguns problemas que suscita. [ Neo- 
positivistic criteria of meaning and some problems it 
gives rise to.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Jan., 1958, 
8(5-6), 22-30.—The author analyses 5 different 
formulations of the so-called empirical or factual 
propositions defined by Herbert Feigl in terms of 
“factual meaningfulness.”—R. M. Almeida. 


38. Leite, O. S. A natureza da “mente” e do 
“mental” segundo Bertrand Russell. [The nature 
of “mind” and of “mental” according to Bertrand 
Russell.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Jan., 1958, 8 
(7-8), 22-28.—The article explains the position of 
Bertrand Russell in his publication “What is Mind?” 
(see J. Phil., 1958, 55(1), 5-12), which is a reply to 
Concept of Mind by Gilbert Ryle. This criticism 
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extends to the whole of modern English empiricism 
which has its basis on the linguistic analysis—R. 
M. Almeida. 

39. Luce, David R. (U. Minnesota) The action 
of mind on body. Phil. Sci., 1960, 27, 171-182.— 
Traditional treatments of the mind-body problem are 
given precise logical formulations. The hypothesis 
of the action of mind on body is seen to be empirically 
decidable, and is, therefore, an object of concern for 
science but not for philosophy.—M. B. Turner. 


40. Naess, Siri, & Naess, Arne. (Norwegian Re- 
search Council for Science and the Humanities) 
Psychological research and Humean problems. 
Phil. Sci., 1960, 27, 134-146.—Question is raised as 
to whether philosophers studying Humean problems 
might profit from the findings of empirical psycholo- 
gists. A content analysis of selected passages of 
Hume's A Treatise of Human Nature yields a sub- 
stantial proportion of declarative synthetic statements 
Review of psychological research reveals many of 
these statements to be disconfirmed.—M. B. Turner. 


41. Quine, W. Van O. Word and object: An 
inquiry into the linguistic mechanisms of objective 
reference. New York: John Wiley, 1960. xv, 294. 
$5.59.—In this volume, the second in the series, stud- 
ies in Communication, Quine analyzes, within the 
framework of logical assumptions and problems, the 
philosophical nature of meaning and the way in which 
linguistic entities operate in objective reference situ 
ations. He begins with the premise that language 
is a social art, a set of acquired dispositions to re- 
spond overtly to socially observable stimulations. 
“What I say and when depends entirely upon inter- 
subjectively available cues.” In the chapter “Lan- 
guage and Truth,” author concludes that a sentence 
is true only if it is firmly and directly conditioned to 
sensory stimulation. “Translation and Meaning” 
yields the result that translation is inevitably inde- 
terminate. “The Ontogenesis of Reference’ traces 
the origin of conventional linguistic words or terms 
(abstract, particular, etc.). “Vagaries of Reference” 
depicts the unavoidable ambiguities of language. 
“Regimentation” concerns devises used for linguistic 
clarity (parentheses, paraphrases, qualifiers, etc.). 
“Flight from Intension” a discussion of the logical 
character of propositions and a disavowal of inten- 
sional principles. ‘“Ontic Decision,” problems con- 
nected with the imputation of existence to such ob- 
jects, for example, as are correlated with words like 
number and mind.—J/. R. Kantor. 


42. Remits, Ernest L. The feeling of superiority 


and anxiety-superior. Ottawa, Canada: Runge, 
1960. 98 p. $2.00—An unparalleled state of anx- 
iety-superior exists throughout the world. All phe- 
nomena in nature obey the same law, and that nature 
is composed of open entities of specific superiority. 
The actual properties and behavior of atoms can only 
be understood in terms of their patterns of organiza- 
tion of specific superiority and their anxiety-superior 
with various other entities —F. Auld. 

43. Schneider, E. “Compreenséo”: Explicacao 
e medida na psicologia atual. [‘Comprehension”: 
Explanation and measurement in modern psychol- 
ogy.] Bol. Inst Psicol., Rio de Jan., 1958, 8( 11-12), 
38-44.—The author tries to justify the place of “com- 
prehension” in psychology and says that it is also 
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useful in those fields of psychology inaccessible to 
quantitative criteria—R. M. Almeida. 


44. Spiegelberg, Herbert. (Lawrence Coll.) 
How subjective is phenomenology? Proc. Amer. 
Cath. Phil. Ass., 1959, 33, 28-36.—Distinguishing 
Husserl’s transcendental phenomenology from the 
descriptive, nontranscendental phenomenology of 
Geiger, Ingarden, Heidegger, and others, the author 
concludes that both “imply a subjective component” 
in the sense that their objects are “subject-related” 
even if not “subject-dependent.” “There is then no 
escape from subjectivity. The only cure for subjec- 
tivistic subjectivity is more and better subjectivity, 
more discriminating subjectivity, and more self- 
critical subjectivity, which will show the very limits 
of subjectivity.”"—/. Lyons. 


45. Valois, A. John. (Catholic U. America) A 
study of operationism and its implications for edu- 
cational psychology. Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
Univer. America Press, 1960. ix, 162 p. $2.75.— 
“The attempt was made to show that operationism, 
as put forth by Bridgeman and by its psychological 
and philosophical proponents, is too restrictive and 
inadequate in terms of its underlying metaphysics 
and epistemology to serve as a sound foundation for 
an educational psychology that would lead to a more 
complete understanding of the behavior of man.” 
Psychology “should broaden its base in order to study 
as much about man which will lead to a better under- 
standing of his behavior, both outer and inner.”— 
C. T. Morgan. 


46. Weiss, Paul. (Rockefeller Inst., NYC) 
Knowledge: A growth process. Science, 1960, 
131, 1716-1719.—“‘Knowledge grows like organisms, 
with data serving as food to be assimilated, rather 
than merely stored.” <A diagram is presented show- 
ing parallels between organismic growth processes of 
higher animals and the growth of knowledge; 4 
phases (intake, digestion, assimilation, utilization) 
and some details are specified in the diagram.—S. J. 
Lachman. 


(See also Abstract 1170) 


STATISTICAL METHODS 


47. Anderson, Kenneth E., & Barnhart, E. L. 
(U. Kansas) Tables for transmutation of orders 
of merit into normal equivalents. J. exp. Educ., 
1959, 27, 177-186.—Tables are presented which per- 
mit the conversion of rank in a group of a specific 
size to normal equivalents. T scores for all ranks 
in groups up to 100 are available —£, F. Gardner. 


48. Blalock, Hubert M., Jr. (U. Michigan). So- 
cial statistics. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. xiv, 
465 p. $7.95.—A text for a first course in statistics 
for the sociology student who intends to do research. 
An elementary review of high school algebra is pro- 
vided, but mathematical derivations are avoided in 
so far as possible. Emphasis is placed on inductive 
statistics: “the nature of statistical inference, proba- 
bility, significance tests, confidence intervals, Types 
[ and II errors, and power functions.” Some rank 
order procedures such as the Wilcoxon test are given, 
and there are several chapters on such multivariate 
procedures as multiple regression, analysis of covari- 
ance, and factor analysis —A, Lubin. 
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49. Blommers, Paul, & Lindquist, E. F. (State 
U. Iowa) Elementary statistical methods in psy- 
chology and education. Boston, Mass.: Houghton- 
Mifflin, 1960 $5.75.—An effort is made to 
make a relatively few basic statistical concepts and 
techniques genuinely meaningful to the student by 
presenting a reasonably rigorous developmental treat- 

ent of them which may be readily understood by the 
nly facility with lst-year high school alge- 
bra or general mathematics is required of the reader. 
The 15 chapters include topics such as the frequency 
distribution, symbolic representation of data, per- 
centiles, central tendency, variability, standard scores, 
sampling theory, testing hypotheses, 
estimation, correlation, and the prediction 

[he appendix contains a glossary of sym- 
formulas and rules, and 7 tables. <A 
study manual is available—J. S. Ahmann 

50. Bradley, James V. (Aerospace Medical Lab.) 
Studies in research methodology: II. Consequences 
of violating parametric assumptions—fact and fal- 
lacy. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959, No. 58-574 

Il). iii, 33 p—“The unqualified generalization that 
parametric tests are insensitive to violation of their 
assumptions is a dangerous fallacy apparently attribu 
table to wishful thinking, biased methods and over- 
general zation of results The fact is that violatior 
ot paran tric as imptions may have negligible or 
erious effect upon probabilities depending 
multiplicity of factors. Many of 
volved in the statement of the 
act dramatically with whatever 
a given violation of asst 
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violation exists. For 
imptions the resulting distor 
tion in probabilities tends to increase with diminish- 
ng sample size and with diminishing significance 
level. Frequently it with inequality of 
group sizes, dissimilarity of sampled populations, and 
is greater for one-tailed than for two-tailed tests. A 
violation of assumptions which causes a small ab 
solute error in probability levels may produce a large 
relative error and a great change in the power of the 
test. Therefore, when parametric assumptions are 
violated a distribution-free statistic may be far more 
efficient than its nominally more efficient parametric 
counterpart.” 8l-item bibliog —M. B. Mitchell. 

51. Chase, Clinton I. (Idaho State Coll.) Com- 
putation of variance accounted for in multiple cor- 
relation. J. exp. Educ., 1960, 28, 265-266.—A 
method is presented to determine the amount of vari- 
ance in the criterion which is associated with each of 
the independent variables in a multiple regression 
problem. A method is given for finding the direct 
and shared variance associated with the ith variable 
the variance directly associated with the ith variable, 
and that portion of the variance shared by the inde- 
pendent variables which is associated with the ith 
variable.—E. F. Gardner. 

52. Churchman, C. West, & Ratoosh, Philburn. 
(Eds.) (U. California) Measurement: Definitions 
and theories. New York: Wiley, 1959. viii, 274 p 
$7.95.—13 papers from a 1956 AAAS symposium 
Part I, “Some Meanings of Measurement”: “Defini- 
tion and Measurement in Physics,” (Peter Caws); 
“Measurement, Psycho-physics, and Utility,” (S. S 
Stevens); “Measurements and Managerial 
sions,” (Paul Kircher) ; “Why Measure?” 
Churchman). Part II, “Some 


increases 


] dec 
C. West 


Theories of Measure- 


ment”: “Mensuration and Other Mathematical Con- 
nections of Observable Material,” (Karl Menger) ; 
“Measurement, Empirical Meaningfulness, and Three 
Valued Logic,” (Patrick Suppes); “A Probabilistic 
Theory of Utility and Its Relation to Fechnerian 
Scaling,” (R. Duncan Luce). Part III, “Some Prob- 
lems in the Physical Sciences”: “Philosophical Prob- 
lems Concerning the Meaning of Measurement in 
Physics,” (Henry Margenau); “Are Physical Mag- 
nitudes Operationally Definable?” (Arthur Pap) ; 
“The Quantum Theoretical Concept of Measurement,” 
(John L. McKnight); “Measurement of Rare 
Events,” (E. J. Gumbel). Part IV, “Some Problems 


in the Social Sciences”: “Inconsistency of Prefer- 


ences as a Measure of Psychological Distance, (Clyde 
H. Coombs), “Experimental Tests of a Stochastic 
(Donald Davidson & Jacob Mar- 


Decision Theory,” 
schak ).—J. Sawyer. 

53. Clark, Charles E. (System Development 
Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) The utility of statis- 
tics of random numbers. Operat. Res., 1960, 8, 185- 
195.—“The utility of tables of random numbers is 
enhanced when statistics of the numbers (means, 
variance, etc.) are known. Such statistics permit, 
inter alia, the efficiencies of stratified sampling. This 
fact is indicated by numerical examples. Computer 
Monte Carlo is also discussed.”—M. R. Marks. 

54. Clarke, A. D. B., Clarke, Ann M., & Brown, 
R. I. (Manor Hosp., Epsom, England) Regression 
to the mean: A confused concept. Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 51, 105-117.—By reference to both physi- 
cal and psychological data it is demonstrated that the 
concept of “regression to the mean” has primarily 
behavioral bases. Groups chosen on the basis of ex- 
treme test scores will tend to regress towards the 
mean of general population, whereas the regression of 
extreme scores in groups not so selected will be to- 
wards the mean of their own specific populations. 
The two main factors are apparently the fleeting 
alterations in response to the test (“errors of meas- 
urement”) and the nonlinear nature of most individ- 
ial physical or psychological growth. 17 refs.— 
C. M. Franks. 

55. Coan, Richard W. (U. Arizona) A com- 
parison of oblique and orthogonal factor solutions. 
J. exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 151-166.—Oblique and orthog- 
onal factor solutions obtained from the same matrix 
of intercorrelations were studied. These correlations 
were based on 6 direct measurements on 100 chicken 
eggs and 15 ratios obtained from these variables. 6 
centroid factors were obtained. The oblique solution 
yielded 2 second-order factors which corresponded to 
2 general orthogonal factors. The author concluded 
that the oblique solution provided better simple struc- 
ture and factors of greater interpretive clarity —E. F. 
Gardner. 

56. Cohen, Arthur. (2600 E. 21st St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.) Tables for the sign test when observations 
are estimates of binomial parameters. /. Amer. 
Statist. Ass., 1959, 54, 784-793.—A necessary condi- 
tion for the sign test is the following: under H,, 
Pr[x > y] + % Pr[x = y] = %, where x and y are 
observations before and after treatment, respectively. 
However, if the observations before and after, on the 
individual are maximum likelihood estimates of the 
same binomial parameter this condition will not al- 
ways hold. A table measuring the amount by which 
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these probabilities differ from ¥ is given for values 
0 (.1) 1 of the true parameter being estimated, and 
sample sizes, on which the estimates are based, of 1 
through 8. Since for fixed sample sizes, the amount 
by which these probabilities differ from 4% varies 
with the parameter being estimated, another table 
gives the maximum absolute deviation from 4%, as the 
parameter varies from 0 (.005) 1. A theorem by W. 
Hoeffding leads to the suggestion of a conservative 
test of H, which entails use of the tables. Another 
simple conservative test which also makes use of the 
tables is suggested and an indicator of the amount of 
approximation involved in this test is given. A 
numerical example is offered.—Author abstract. 


57. Collier, Raymond O., Jr. (U. Minnesota) A 
supplementary note on “Main Effects and Non- 
Zero Interactions in a Two-Way Classification.” 
J. exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 245-246.—In a 2-way classi- 
fication analysis of variance design, assuming the 
interaction model yi. = pw + a + By + yyy + ey Where 
p, a, B, y are fixed effects, and the «;, are random 
effects, a test of the main effect hypothesis H,: a; =a 
was shown to be impossible. A further investigation 
was pursued as to precisely what is being tested under 
the hypothesis H, : ax=0.—E. F. Gardner 


58. Dingman, Harvey F., Hoyt, William G., 
& Thomson, Kenneth F. (USA, TAGO) A con- 
trol chart for errors in IBM Test Scoring Ma- 
chines. J. exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 241-243.—A pro- 
cedure using sequential analysis for checking the scor- 
ing of test papers with the IBM Test Scoring Ma- 
chine was described. A sampling plan utilizing the 
sequential probability ratio test for the mean of a 
binomial distribution was presented.—E. F. Gardner. 


59. Elliott, P. B. (U. Michigan) Tables of d’. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Univer. Michigan Research In- 
stitute, 1959. v, 40 p—Table of d’ for yes-no and 
forced-choice experiments are presented along with 
explanations of the assumptions involved in the cal 
culations.—Author abstract. 


(McGill U., Canada) 


60. Ferguson, George A. 
Statistical analysis in psychology and education. 


New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. vii, 347 p. $7.00. 
—Basic ideas in statistics; frequency distributions 
and their graphic representation; averages; measures 
of variation, skewness, and kurtosis; probability and 
the binomial distribution; the normal curve; correla- 
tion; prediction in relation to correlation; essential 
ideas of sampling; tests of significance; chi square; 
rank correlation methods; other varieties of correla- 
tion; transformations; analysis of variance; selected 
nonparametric tests; errors of measurement; and par- 
tial and multiple correlation are discussed. Formulas 
and tables are included.—G. C. Carter. 


61. Greenberg, B. G., & Sarhan, A. E. (U. North 
Carolina) Matrix inversion: Its interest and ap- 
plication in analysis of data. J. Amer. Statist. Ass., 
1959, 54, 755-766.—Of concern is the inversion of 
matrices with special patterning characteristics. In- 
version procedures for particular matrices are dis- 
cussed and demonstrated. Also discussed is the in- 
version of partitioned matrices as well as nonpat- 
terned ones.—C. V. Riche. 


62. Gridgeman, N. T. (National Research Coun- 
cil, Ottawa, Canada) The lady tasting tea, and 


allied topics. /. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1959, 54, 776 
783.—The well-known discussion of the principles of 
experimentation, illustrated by a taste-testing prob- 
lem, in R. A. Fisher’s Design of Experiments, is the 
basis of this expository paper. The notion of a hy 
pothetical population of identical experiments is de 
fended. It is argued that attention must be paid to 
non-null cases (in testing theory) if a satisfactory 
probabilistic model for sensory sorting tests is to be 
built, and if the efficiency of various experimental 
designs is to be considered. Finally, some remarks 
are made on the role of randomization, and on the 
problem of “inexact” acceptance regions in discrete 
distributions.—Author abstract 

63. Henry, Franklin M. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Influence of measurement error and intra- 
individual variation on the reliability of muscle 
strength and vertical jump tests. Kes. Quart. 
Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. Recr., 1959, 30, 155- 
159.—It has been observed that in certain physical 
measurements “intra-individual variations are much 
larger than the measurement errors; thus they con- 
stitute the chief factor that determines test-retest re- 
liability in these two physical performances [arm 
strength versus vertical jumping].” The author has 
developed a formula for correcting the attenuation 
that is found when computing test-retest reliability 
as the ratio of “true score” variance to total variance 
when these scores differ by more than 15%.—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

64. Hoyt, Cyril J., & Krishnaiah, P. R. (U. Min- 
nesota) Estimation of test reliability by analysis 
of variance technique. J. exp. Educ., 1960, 28, 257- 
259.—The paper shows that certain assumptions re- 
garding the independence of the errors of measure 
ment and of the independence of main effects are not 
necessary in order that the Hoyt reliability coefficients, 
which are based upon analysis of variance, yield ap- 
propriate ratios of expected values of mean squares. 
9 models are presented along with the expected values 
of the mean squares. Appropriate choice of model 
permits estimates of mean squares whether or not the 
errors and individuals are correlated.—E. F’. Gardner. 

65. Hoyt, Cyril J., Krishnaiah, P. R., & Torrance, 
E. Paul (U. Minnesota) Analysis of complex con- 
tingency data. J. exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 187-194.— 
Questions of the type which can be answered by the 
use of multiple and partial correlation and regression 
are common in education and psychology. Such ques- 
tions involve variables that are measured on interval 
or ratio scales. In many problems the data are classi- 
fied into categories giving rise to nominal scales only 
and hence are not amenable to the regression ap- 
proach. Part II shows the derivation of maximum 
likelihood estimates of probabilities that are used in 
testing certain hypotheses analogous to those involved 
in problems of partial and multiple regression but 
which are based on complex contingency data. Part 
I gives a 4 dimensional illustrative contingency table 
and shows how to apply the procedure presented for 
testing a number of hypotheses.—E. F. Gardner. 

66. Kaitz, Hyman B. (United States Bureau 
Labor Statistics, Washington, D.C.) A check on 
gross errors in certain variance computations. J. 
Amer. Statist. Ass., 1959, 54, 741-743.—“In stratified 
samples, the variance of ratio estimates often includes 
the variance of the variable used for stratification. 
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67. Kuang, H. P. (U. Minnesota) On a test 
of whether two sets of observations belong to a 
certain class of distributions when the random 
variables are not independent. Educ., 1960, 
28, 267—268.—A probabilistic inequality which may be 
used to determine whether 2 variables are contained 
n a certain set of distributions without the assump 
tions of continuity and independence is presented. A 
numerical illustrating the use of this in 
equality, is give E. F. Gardne 
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68. Lewis, Don. (State U. lowa) 
methods in psychology. New York 
1960. xii, 558 p. $9.50.—LEmphasis is placed on the 
the methods Basic concepts 
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garithms, differentiation, integration ) 
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vations of, e.g., method of least squares, 
statistical distribution functions, 
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69. Lord, Frederic M. 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) Test norms and sam- 
pling theory. exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 247-263 
test norms is dependent upon the 
sample from which the norms were 
derived Che ine and weakness of the cus 
The 
are described 
lifferent ways of drawing 2-stage samples are 
presented. Standard error formulas are derived for 
each procedure. Numerical examples are given show 
ing the economies achieved by using 2-stage sampling 
instead of simple cluster sampling. Methods of ob 
taining school-mean norms from 2-stage sampling 
data are also briefly discussed —E. F. Gardner 

70. Merenda, Peter F. (Walter V. Clarke Asso- 
ciates, East Providence, R. I.) A table to facilitate 
the calculation of normalized T-scores for small 
samples (N 5-51). J. exp. Educ., 1960, 28, 253-256 

\ table to facilitate the calculation of normalized 
T-scores for from N =6 to N = 50 is given and its 
use is illustrated by a numerical example.—E. F. 
Gardner 

71. Moonan, William J. (USN Personnel Re 
search Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) A table of 
normal distribution frequencies for selected num- 
bers of class intervals and sample sizes. J/. exp 
Educ., 1959, 27, 231-235.—A common problem en- 
countered by research workers in the social sciences 
is to place N items into k categories such that a nor- 
mal distribution results. The article shows how to 
determine the appropriate standard deviation for a 
particular set of conditions and provides a table of 
frequencies for various numbers of 
total frequencies —E. F. Gardner. 

72. Moonan, William J. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) On pro- 
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gramming the integral rth root of a number on 
Friden standard and square root desk calculators. 
J. exp. Educ., 1960, 28, 229-234.—Procedures are 
presnted for computing the rth root of real numbers 
using the Friden desk calculator. Procedures for 
both the standard Friden and square root Friden are 
given. Formulas are presented for both types of 
calculators to obtain roots from square root up to 
10th root.—E. F. Gardner. 


73. Parzen, Emanuel. (Stanford U.) Modern 
probability theory and its applications. New York: 
John Wiley, 1960. xv, 464 p. $10.75.—The major 
ideas of modern probability theory are presented with- 
out assuming a mathematical background necessary 
for a rigorous discussion. The first 6 chapters deal 
with: basic theory; dependence and independence; 
distribution and moment generating functions; and 
the normal, Poisson, and related probability laws. 
Chapters 7 and 8 deal with random variables and 
their expectations and may be included with the first 6 
chapters as a part of a one quarter undergraduate 
course. Chapters 9 and 10 introduce limit theorems 
and characteristic functions. Over 160 worked ex- 
amples, 120 exercises requiring proof, and 480 nu- 
merical problems with 44 of them answered in the 
back.—R. L. McCornack. 


74. Scheffé, Henry. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The analysis of variance. New York: Wiley, 1959. 
xvi, 477 p. $14.00.—The basic theory of analysis of 
variance is considered for several different mathe- 
matical models. Models with fixed effects and inde- 
pendent observations of equal variance are discussed 
in terms of point estimation, construction of confi- 
dence ellipsoids and tests in the general case under 
normal theory, the one-way layout, the complete 
higher-way layouts, some incomplete layouts (Latin 
squares, incomplete blocks, and nested designs), and 
the analysis of covariance. Other models considered 
are random-effects models, mixed models, and ran- 
domization models. The effects of departures from 
the underlying assumptions are also treated. Intended 
as a text for a l-semester or 2-quarter course at the 
senior or graduate level, and for self-study, this book 
assumes background knowledge equivalent to a year 
course in statistics. The needed vector and matrix 
algebra may be learned from the appendices.—H. P 
Kelley. 


75. Steel, Robert G. D. (U. Wisconsin) A 
multiple comparison sign test: treatments versus 
control. /. Amer. Statist. Ass., 1959, 54, 767-775.— 
A multivariate test procedure comparing n treatments 
with a control. 2 tables indicating critical regions 
are presented.—C. V. Riche. 


76. Wright, E. Muriel J.. Manning, Winton H., 
& DuBois, Philip H. (Washington U., St. Louis) 
Determinants in multivariate correlation. J. exp. 
Educ., 1959, 27, 195-202.—Emphasis is placed on 
the desirability of expressing pertinent numerical op- 
erations in multivariate correlation procedures in the 
form of determinants. Relationships between the 
conventional methods of solving determinants and 
the variance-covariance procedure presented by Philip 
H. DuBois are described in detail. 20 refs.—E. F. 
Gardner. 


(See also Abstracts 613, 739, 1262, 1272, 1428) 
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77. American Psychiatric Association, Commit- 
tee on Academic Education. Sources of informa- 
tion on behavioral problems of adolescence. 
Washington, D.C.: Author, 1960. 96 p. $3.00.— 
Includes a directory of American institutions engaged 
in youth research, a directory of current bibliographic 
services, a list of pertinent periodicals, and a classi- 
fied bibliography of 1445 items published between 
1945 and 1958. In addition, an analysis of the ab- 
stracting of articles on youth indicates that Psycho- 
logical Abstracts covers 71% of these; Education 
Index, 43%; and Bibliographic Index, 35%.—C. T. 
Morgan. 


78. Berlyne, D. E. (Boston U.) Conflict, arousal, 
and curiosity. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. xii, 
350 p. $7.50.—A review of the literature and theo- 
retical analysis of research in the areas of exploratory 
behavior, novelty, attention, and conflict. Findings 
are discussed in terms of a modified drive-reduction 
learning theory, and neurophysiological data are in- 
cluded throughout. Implications for the psychology 
of knowledge and thinking, and for art and humor 
are noted. Includes a name and subject index, 603- 
item bibliog.—J/. Arbit. 

79. Harriman, Philip L. (New York U.) Hand- 
book of psychological terms. Paterson, N.J.: 
Littlefield, Adams, 1959. 211 p. $1.75.—‘“This hand- 
book is designed to be an inexpensive, convenient 
reference on terms and concepts which have technical 
meanings in, or which are peculiar to, psychology 
and related fields. . . . The definitions are terse and 


often tautological.” Prepared with the undergraduate 
and Ist-year graduate student in mind, as well as 
the general reader of psychological literature—C. T. 
Morgan. 

80. Koch, Sigmund. (Ed.) 
chology: A study of a science. 
perceptual, and physiological formulations. 


(Duke U.)  Psy- 
Vol. I. Sensory, 
New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. x, 710 p. $9.75.—The 
first work in a 7-volume series on psychological 
- knowledge and its scientific foundations. Vol. I con- 
tains the following papers: “Three Auditory Theo- 
ries” (J. C. R. Licklider), “Color Theory” (C. H. 
Graham), “The Quantum Theory of Light and the 
Psycho-physiology of Vision” (M. H. Pirenne & 
F. H. C. Marriott), “Theory of Stereoscopic Vision” 
(K. N. Ogle), “The Luneberg Theory of Binocular 
Space Perception” (A. A. Blank), “The Systematic 
Psychology of Wolfgang Kohler” (W. C. H. Pren- 
tice), “Perception as a Function of Stimulation” 
(J. J. Gibson), “Brunswik’s Probabilistic Function- 
alism’” (L. Postman & E. C. Tolman), “Adaptation 
Level Theory” (H. Helson), “A Neuropsychological 
Theory” (D. O. Hebb), and “Physiological Theory 
of Drive” (C. T. Morgan). Each paper contains 
numerous references. An appendix contains sugges- 
tions for discussion topics.—R. M. Frumkin. 

81. Koch, Sigmund. (Ed.) (Duke U.) Psy- 
chology: A study of a science. Vol. II. General 
systematic formulations, learning, and special 
processes. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. x, 706 
p. $10.00.—The 2nd work in a 7-volume series on psy- 
chological knowledge and its scientific foundations 
Volume II contains the following papers: “Lewinian 
rheory as a Contemporary Systematic Framework” 
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(D. Cartwright), “Principles of Purposive Behav- 
ior” (E. C. Tolman), “Association by Contiguity” 
(FE. R. Guthrie), “Liberalization of Basic S-R Con- 
cepts: Extensions to Conflict Behavior, Motivation 
and Social Learning” (N. E. Miller), “The Hull- 
Spence Approach” (F. A. Logan), “A Case History 
in Scientific Method” (B. F. Skinner), “A Statisti- 
cal Approach to Learning Theory” (W. K. Estes), 
“Learning Set and Error Factor Theory” (H. F. 
Harlow), “Rote Learning” (A. I. Irion), “Some 
Recent Trends in Ethology” (R. A. Hinde), “In- 
formation Theory” (F. C. Frick), and “Linear Fre- 
quency Theory as Behavior Theory” (D. G. Ellson). 
Each paper contains numerous references. The ap- 
pendix contains suggestions for discussion topics.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 

82. Koch, Sigmund. (Ed.) (Duke U.) Psy- 
chology: A study of a science. Vol. III. Formu- 
lations of the person and the social context. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1959: x, 837 p. $12.50.—The 
3rd work in a 7-volume series on psychological 
knowledge and its scientific foundations. Volume III 
contains the following papers: “Preparations for the 
Scaffold of a Comprehensive System” (H. A. Mur- 
ray), “The Structure of Psychoanalytic Theory: A 
Systematizing Attempt” (D. Rapaport), “A Theory 
of Therapy, Personality, and Interpersonal Relation- 
ships, as Developed in the Client-Centered Frame 
work” (C. R. Rogers), “Personality Theory Growing 
from Multivariate Quantitative Research” (R. B. 
Cattell), “Psychogenetic Studies of Twins” (F. J. 
Kallmann), “A Perspective on Social Psychology” 
(S. E. Asch), “Individual Systems of Orientation” 
(T. M. Newcomb), “A Preliminary Statement to a 
Theory of Attitude Structure and Change” ( Daniel 
Katz & E. Stotland), “Latent Structure Analysis” 
(P. F. Lazarsfeld), “Work-emotionality Theory of 
the Group as Organism” (H. A. Thielen), “An Ap- 
proach to Psychological Theory in Terms of the 
Theory of Action” (T. Parsons), and “Significance 
of Sensory Psychology for Certain Methodological 
Problems” (C. G. Mueller). —R. M. Frumkin. 


83. Loveiand, Richard W. (Newport Beach, 
Calif.) How to put up with people. New York: 
Exposition Press, 1960. 95 p. $2.50.—The author 
analyzes certain aspects of motivational behavior in 
a popular vein. He uses the device of having 2 bar- 
room acquaintances discuss what makes people behave 
the way they do. Some of the chapters are: “Are 
You Straining Your Viscera?” “How to Be Neu- 
rotic in Three Easy Lessons,” “If You Can't Be Re- 
laxed, Be Resentful,” “Can Sex Be Dignified and Still 
Be Fun,” etc.—H. Feifel. 

84. Piéron, H., Bénassy-Chauffard, C., Pelnard, 
J., Mialaret, G., Levy-Leboyer, C., Gorphe, F., & 
Pasquasy, R. Les grands domaines d’application 
de la psychologie: Domaines social, scolaire, in- 
dustriel, judiciaire, militaire. [The broad areas of 
application of psychology: Social, educational, indus- 
trial, judiciary, military areas.] Paris, France: 
Presses Univer. France, 1959. xi, pp. 1395-1790. 
Fr. 1800.—Volume 7 of a series on applied psy- 
chology summarizes the development and status of 
research and practice in social, educational, industrial, 
“judiciary,” and military psychology. A first section 
presents the historical development of psychology and 
its personnel in these fields. The summary is inter- 
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national and eclectic. Social psychology emphasizes 
societal problems such as the handicapped, unemploy 
ment, and migration. Industrial psychology includes 
market research, job attitudes, and human engineer 
ng. Psychology applied in justice includes witness 
lging, interrogating, criminal and delinquent 
(Charles U., Prague, Czechoslo 
psychologie. [General psychol- 
echoslovakia: Slovenské Pedago- 
tvo, 1957. 222 p.—A basic text- 
r’s concept of psychology includes 
nervous activity, attention, sen 
ideas, thinking, needs, 
struggles, intention and action, and 
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(See also Abstracts 391, 563, 564) 
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86. Bush, Vannevar. (Office Scientific Research 
& Development) Science the endless frontier. 
Washington, D.C National Science Foundation, 
1960. xxvi, 220 p—A reprint of a book first pub 
lished in 1945 as a report to President Roosevelt 
recommending the establishment of a federal science 
gency \n introduction by Alan T. Waterman dis- 

present National Science Foundation and 
the federal support of science.—C. T. Morgan. 

87. Kopp, George A. (Wayne State U.) Bridg- 
ing the gap. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 70-76.- 
Presidential address presented to the American 
Speech and Hearing Association at the annual con- 
vention in Cleveland, Ohio, November 12, analyzing 
the membership, occupational functions, and aspects 
for future growth and usefulness of the Association 

M. F. Palmer 

88. Salter, W. H., & Goldney, K. M. (1 Adam 
and Eve Mews, London, England) The work of the 
Society for Psychical Research since its Jubilee 
in 1932. J. Parapsychol., 1960, 24, 33-48.—Each 
author contributed a section. The Ist section deals 
with the Society’s activities as related to its histori- 
cal beginnings and the 2nd describes the quantitative, 
experimental research of the past quarter-century. 


isses the 


nD 
G. Fratt. 


89. Wolfie, Dael. (Ed.) 
research. Washington, D.( American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 1959. xx, 308 p. 
$3.00.—15 papers and the editor’s summary comprise 
the text of this symposium, sponsored by the National 
Academy of Sciences, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, and the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation. The goals of the symposium were to 
examine the support of basic research, to identify the 
stumbling blocks, to suggest improvements, and gen- 
erally to have a national impact upon the perception 
of “free and imaginative basic research.” The pres- 
entations attest to the accomplishment of the 3 specific 
goals \ list of participants is included—A. R 
Howard. 

90. Wolfle, Dael. (American Ass. Advancement 
Science, Washington, D.C.) Government organiza- 
tion of science. Science, 1960, 131, 1407-1409.— 
a Department of Science and Tech- 
nology in the federal government have been traced 
back to the Constitutional Convention. “Should there 


Symposium on basic 


Proposals for 


be a Department of Science and Technology? The 
question is not yet ready for an answer.” A senate 
committee recommends the adoption of a bill to estab- 
lish a commission on such a depaftment. “At this 
stage we should not be restricted to the question, Is 
a department desirable ?, but should try to answer the 
question, What is the best solution? ... At this stage 
the idea needs nonpartisan analysis rather than bi- 
partisan compromise,’—S. J. Lachman 


(See also Abstract 974) 
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91. - Legal implications of psychologi- 
cal research with human subjects. Duke law J., 
1960, No. 2, 265-274.—Comments on liability for 
damages from scientific experimentation involving 
fundamental aspects of the mental functioning of 
particular human beings,” especially current projects 
concerned with isolation and sensory deprivation. 
Consent may not be sufficient to establish experi- 
menter privilege. Since society is the initiator as 
well as the beneficiary of most research, “a policy of 
liability without fault should be evolved for harm 
resulting from psychological experimentation”; for 
governmental participation, “it should also assume the 
burden of making injured subjects whole, through 
treatment and rehabilitation and by the payment of 
monetary compensation”; and “should assume costs 
to subjects.” Legal limits and bounds need to be 
established for human research.—lV. B. Hall. 


92. American Psychological Association, Board 
of Scientific Affairs. Financial support for re- 
search in psychology and related areas. Amer. 
Psychologist, 1959, 14, 817-819.—“Financial support 
for psychological research has increased as psycholo- 
gists have demonstrated their capabilities of contrib- 
uting significantly to developments on a broad front 
ranging from the biological to the social sciences.” 
As an aid to persons seeking information on agencies 
and foundations providing financial support for re- 
search in psychology and related areas, the American 
Psychological Association’s Board of Scientific Af- 
fairs has compiled a list of sources; these are listed in 
2 general sections—federal agencies and private foun 
dations.—S. J. Lachman. 

93. Andrews, Thomas G. (U. Maryland) Psy- 
chology in space: A metaphor. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1959, 14, 684-686.—The planet Psychology has 
4 major continents: Sigma, Lab, Klinikos, and Socio. 
The 3 major nations on Sigma are Statistics, Person- 
nel, and Measurement. Lab “is a very intriguing con- 
tinent, made up loosely of a large number of countries 
or baronial states of Experimental and Theoretical 
Psychology. This is the oldest inhabited continent 
on the planet, and it takes its seniority very seri- 
ously.” Klinikos is made up of Clinical, Counseling, 
Child, Developmental, and School Psychology. This 
continent “developed very rapidly and its rate of 
population has been amazing compared to the other 
continents on the planet.” It has engaged in inter- 
planetary skirmishes with the continent Psyche on 
the neighboring planet Medic.” On Socio “we are 
met by natives in groups.” The oceans between con- 
tinents are far too big and the underdeveloped parts 
on all continents “stretch out in tremendous size, 
beckoning for explorers.”—S. J, Lachman. 
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O4. Gray, Susan W. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) ‘Psychologists for the public schools: 
A training program. Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 
701-704.—"Psychological services in the public 
schools face a demand there is no hope of meeting 
in the foreseeable future. . . . Our concept of training 
at Peabody ... has grown out of a belief that psy- 
chology’s contribution to the schools might well lie 
in the three not unrelated aspects of the field 
current knowledge of human behavior, skills in inter- 
personal relations, and research ability.” The school 
psychologist curriculum is described. Students “take 
basic courses in experimental, personality theory, de- 
velopmental, learning, measurement, and social psy- 
chology.” Emphasis is placed on research training 
and training in clinical skills. “The core seminar 
makes heavy use of the experiences students acquire 
in the demonstration-training center which Peabody 
has established in a nearby town as a central aspect 
of the program.”—S. J. Lachman. 

95. Kaback, Goldie Ruth. Survey of student 
opinion about learning experiences in psychiatric 
nursing. New York: National League for Nursing, 
1960. 24 p. $1.00—A 32-question survey of 772 
students, mostly seniors, in a baccalaureate degree 
program. ‘They rated their course work in psychol- 
ogy and human relations as contributing more to their 
training than any other nonclinical course-——C. T. 
Morgan. 

96. Lichtenstein, Parker E. (Denison U.) Per- 
spectives in psychology: XIV. Psychology in the 
liberal arts curriculum. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 131- 
139.—An hypothetical account is given of the chang- 
ing curricula and teaching methods in a departmental 
section of an annual report dated 1965. “. . . the 
most fruitful approach to psychology is one which 
combines a strong faith in experimentation and ob- 
jectivity with an interest in the full range of human 
behavior as exhibited, for example, in political, eco- 
nomic, artistic, educational, and scientific activities.” 
Honors work is encouraged with much greater em 
phasis upon student responsibility” than is usually 
the case in an undergraduate college.’ There is the 
feeling that such a program is consistent with the 
highest liberal arts traditions while providing a good 
foundation in psychology (“broad, not narrow, over- 
specialized, or doctrinaire.”)—R. J. Seidel. 

97. Lowe, C. Marshall. (Ohio State U.) Value 
orientations: An ethical dilemma. Amer. Psycholo- 
gist, 1959, 14, 687-693.—“‘The psychologist as a sci- 
entist limits himself to what is; his choice of field of 
inquiry in his quest for truth involves values which 
are purely personal. But as a practitioner, the psy- 
chologist must be concerned with what should be. 
.. . The point of view of this article is that the in- 
volvement of the psychologist’s own values in the 
applied field creates an ethical dilemma. ... As we 
present the controversy over values, we will assemble 
them into four main orientations: naturalism, cul- 
turalism, humanism, and theism.” Each of these ori- 
entations is discussed. A “start in untieing the ethical 
knot” has been made “by suggesting that value orien- 
tations be removed from under the proverbial bushel 
and, once out in the open, be dealt with as objectively 
as possible.”—S. J. Lachman. 

98. McCollom, Ivan N. (San Diego State Coll.) 
Psychologists in industry in the United States. 
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Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 704-708.—There are 
“at least 1,000 psychologists today, as compared with 
less than two dozen some 30 years ago, who devote 
full time to employment in industry.” Their activi 
ties are diverse and are discussed under the following 
major headings: Personnel Selection (Employee se- 
lection and assignment, Executive selection, Criterion 
research) ; Personnel Development (Appraisal, Em- 
ployee training, Management development, Counsel 
ing); Human Factors in Design (Equipment design, 
Product design); Productivity; Management; and 
Miscellaneous. “Psychologists are performing a va 
riety of functions for industry. No one person is 
engaged in all of these activties.”—S. J. Lachman. 

99. National Education Association, Research 
Division. Are new college teachers prepared? 
Nat. educ. res. Bull., 1959, 37, 87-92.—The percent 
of new college teachers with doctor’s degrees was 31.4 
in 1953-54, and is decreasing steadily each year. 
In 1958-59 it was 23.8, although in psychology, 
51.6% entered teaching service with a doctor’s degree 
In contrast, 42.9% of the new teachers in engineering 
had less than a master’s degree.—J/. S. Ahmann. 

100. National Science Foundation. American 
science manpower, employment and other charac- 
teristics, 1954-55. Washington, D.C.: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1959. vi, 48 p.—Of the 
10,163 psychologists on the National Roster of Scien- 
tific and Technical Personnel, 1954-55, 22.2% were 
women. Classified by employer, the breakdown was: 
college or university, 51.6%; governmental organiza- 
tions, 27.8% ; nonprofit organizations, 9.6% ; aud pri- 
vate industry, 11.0%. Classified by function: research 
and development, 7.7% ; consulting and clinical prac- 
tice, 24%; management or administration, 24.0%; 
teaching, 24.2%; writing and editing, 1.6%; and in- 
spection and testing, 18.5%. Age and salary informa- 
tion are also given.—C. T. Morgan. 

101. Peatman, John G. CCNY’s alumni psy- 
chologists. In J. G. Peatman & E. L. Hartley 

ids.), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 
15). Pp. 12-32.—Career statistics of the department 
in which Gardner Murphy was chairman for 12 years. 
—H. B. English. 

102. Rettig, S., Jacobson, F., & Pasamanick, B. 
(Ohio State U.) The status of the professional as 
perceived by himself, by other professionals, and 
by lay persons. Mid-West Sociologist, 1958( May) 
20(2), 84-89.—"This article reports some of the 
findings of a study of status and prestige of mental 
hygiene professions. The results pertain to (a) the 
status hierarchy occupied by twenty professional spe- 
cialties, (b) the variability associated with each spe- 
cialty, (c) the status differences between state insti- 
tutional employed and non-state institutional employed 
professionals, and (d) bias of status estimates by the 
professions. The findings indicate that the medical 
specialties occupy the higher end of the continuum 
with some overlapping with the psychologists. The 
social workers occupy the lower end.”—C. T. Morgan. 

103. Staudt, Virginia M. (Hunter Coll.) Gradu- 
ate schools ought to train teachers of psychology. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 271-274.—C. T. Morgan. 

104. Tallent, Norman, & Reiss, William J. (VA 
Center, Kecoughtan, Va.) The public’s concepts of 
psychologists and psychiatrists: A problem in 
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differentiation. /. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 281-285 
—143 evening division students completed a form of 
33 items designed to test knowledge of the training 
and functions of the psychologist and the psychia 
trist. “Some rather clear and reasonably accurate 
composite stereotypes of these two groups emerged, 
but certain deficiencies in knowledge about the pro- 
fessions were also found.”—H. Ruja. 


(See also Abstracts 746, 1349) 
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105. Petrovic, Dusan. (Misovic Hosp., Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia) Recent progress made in Yugoslavia 
in the treatment and prevention of alcoholism. 
Ment. Hlth., Lond., 1960, 19, 51-57.—Alcoholism is 
recognized in Yugoslavia as a sociomedical problem. 
The Yugoslavian Red Cross has been active in inter 
esting the National Health Service in the problem 
and in educating public opinion. Treatment involves 
the cooperation of team workers and is based upon a 
combination of psychotherapy, physical therapy, and 
environmental manipulation —R. A. Hagin. 


106. Robertson, R. H. S. The output of scien- 
tists in Scotland, 1600-1950. Eugen. Rev., 1960, 52, 
71-82.—Some 229 Scottish inventors and discoverers, 
objectively determined and selected, with origin ac- 
cording to social class, and production in percentages 
compared with British fellows in the Royal Society, 
show a loss to Scotland through excessive emigration 
(16 times that of England and Wales over a 50-year 
period) because of lack of opportunity at home. Costs 
of providing education and services to these men, set 
off against the national loss incurred by their de- 
parture show a production of 20% of British scien- 
tific output with only 3% of scientific posts available 
within Scotland. Research institutes and posts in 
Scotland should be brought up to 10% of the British 
total—G. C. Schwesinger 

107. Tredgold, R. F. 
Yugoslavia. World ment. Hith., 1959, 11, 79-85.— 
The author gives his impressions of the current situa- 
tion in Yugoslavia, which presents the picture of in- 
creasing neurosis, low industrial morale, and a high 
rate of industrial accidents and alcoholism.—J. C. 
Franklin, 


(See also Abstracts 24, 355, 406, 742, 764, 766, 769, 
775, 776, 778, 782, 805, 814, 815, 852, 854, 928, 
951, 975, 998, 1024, 1074, 1158, 1262, 1309) 


Industrial psychiatry in 
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(See Abstract 1406) 
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108. Brown, J., & Cane, V. R. (U. London, Eng- 
land) An analysis of the Limiting Method. Brit. 
J. statist. Psychol., 1959, 12, 119-126—The value of 
a sensory limen yielded by the psychophysical Method 
of Limits is shown to be highly sensitive to the size 
of the steps between successive values of the variable 
stimulus. Also, it is impossible to ensure in advance 
that any two limens are obtained by equivalent experi- 
mental procedures, except in the trivial case where the 
relevant psychophysical distributions are already 
known. Nevertheless, on certain assumptions, the 
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method may be validly used to test whether thresholds 
change in an expected manner; the way in which this 
can be done is described. The Method of Average 
Error and the Bekesy-Oldfield method for the con- 
tinuous recording of threshold are basically similar to 
the Method of Limits. H. P. Kelley. 


109. Egan, James P., Schulman, Arthur L., & 
Greenberg, Gordon Z. (Indiana U.) Operating 
characteristics determined by binary decisions and 
by ratings. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 768- 
773.—With the theory of signal detectability as a 
framework, psychophysical experiments were con- 
ducted in which each observation interval was well 
defined for the S. Each interval contained noise, and 
it either did or did not contain a signal. In separate 
sessions either the S gave a yes-no decision or he 
responded with a rating (1-4) after each observation 
interval. The data indicate that the trained S can 
perform as well when he adopts the multiple criteria 
necessary for the rating method as when he adopts 
the single criterion required by the binary-decision 
procedure. Next, only the rating method was used 
to determine the relation between d’ and E/N,. The 
resulting function approximates a straight line which 
passes through the origin and which has nearly the 
same slope as that obtained in other laboratories.— 
A. M. Small, Jr. 

110. Murdock, Bennet B., Jr. (U. Vermont) 
The distinctiveness of stimuli. Psychol. Rev., 1960, 
67, 16-31.—Given a finite group of stimuli varying 
only in magnitude, a quantitative measure of the dis- 
tinctiveness of a single stimulus is proposed which 
consists of the sum of the differences between the 
stimulus and all other stimuli in the group. The 
magnitude of each stimulus is taken as the log value 
of its physical energy. Computational procedures for 
obtaining the distinctiveness values are given. The 
validity of the distinctiveness scale is tested by deter- 
mining the accuracy of its prediction of identification 
in the method of absolute judgment, and the measure 
is found valid with this criterion (6 studies). Evi- 
dence is presented that the proposed scale can predict 
the shape of the bowed serial position curve and that 
a log function is superior to a power function for the 
scale. 25 refs.—L. E. Ross. 

111. Nordberg, Robert B. (Catholic U. America) 
Is Weber’s law “psychological”? J. gen. Psychol., 
1959, 61, 225-229.—A criticism of T. H. Howell's 
denial that psychology has any particular defined area 
or distinctive phenomena as its own special subject 
matter and that Weber’s law is reducible to the physi- 
cal coefficient of friction (see 29: 3417).—H. Ruja. 


112. Parducci, Allen; Calfee, Robert C., Mar- 
shall, Louise M., & Davidson, Linda P. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) Context effects in judgment: 
Adaptation level as a function of the mean, mid- 
point, and median of the stimuli. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 60, 65-77.—The effects of different stimulus 
contexts were studied by presenting different sets of 
numerals for judgment in terms of an absolute scale 
of numerical magnitude. Contrary to adaptation level 
theory, it was found that shifts in judgment were 
associated with shifts in either the midpoint or the 
median; the mean had little effect upon judgment. 
The data are interpreted as consistent with 2 differ- 
ent tendencies during judging: to divide the range 
into proportionate subranges and to use the alterna- 
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tive categories of judgment with proportionate fre- 
quencies. 15 refs—J. Arbit. 


113. Stevens, S. S. The psychophysics of sen- 
sory function. Amer. Scientist, 1960, 48, 226-253.— 
An orderly and systematic account of sensory com- 
munication is attempted in terms of responses that 
organisms make to the energies of the environment. 
This includes delineation of what is perceived as well 
as explanation of how perception is accomplished.— 
M. C. Benton. 


114. Tanner, W. P., Jr., Birdsall, T. G., & Clarke, 
F.R. (U. Michigan) The concept of the ideal ob- 
server in psychophysics. USAF Cambridge Res. 
Cent. tech. Memo., 1960, No. 98. iv, 41 p.—This re- 
port discusses the manner in which the concept of 
the ideal O serves as a tool for the development of a 
description model of human performance in the de- 
tection and recognition of signals——Author abstract. 


115. Tanner, Wilson P., Jr. (U. Michigan) 
Theory of signal detectability as an interpretive 
tool for psychophysical data. /. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1960, 32, 1140-1141.—"The theory of signal detecta- 
bility is examined from the standpoint of determining 
a set of satisfactory assumptions for the purpose of 
developing an interpretive tool for use in psycho- 
physical experiments. It is concluded that the as- 


sumption that the S attempts to maximize the ex- 
pected value of the outcome of the experiment is 
satisfactory for this purpose, and that a set of physi- 
cal conditions can be established which justify a com- 
putation of the detectability of a signal in noise based 
on a finite sampling plan involving 2WT amplitude 


values over the interval, O T."—A. M. 


Small, Jr. 


116. Tomlinson, Jack T. (San Francisco State 
Coll.) Weber’s law and thickness determined 
tactually. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 316-317.— 
Data are presented showing that the “average error 
is a constant function of the sample size, rather than 
the just noticeable differences of Weber’s law.” The 
data are those obtained, when S is required to select 
a number of pages equal to number held in his other 
hand.—R. H. Waters. 


(See also Abstracts 221, 542, 1389) 
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117. Baranski, Leo J. (Princeton U.) Temporal 
characteristics of dynamic contour perception. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4432.—Abstract. 


118. Brown, John. (Birkbeck Coll., U. London, 
England) Evidence for a selective process during 
perception of tachistoscopically presented stimuli. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 176-181.—S was to report 
the set of stimuli specified in a “critical” instruction 
in a place specified in a “neutral” instruction. In 
one condition the “critical” instruction was given 2 
sec. before the stimulus field and the “neutral” in- 
struction simultaneously with the field; a second con- 
dition reversed this order. It was found that a selec- 
tive process which increased the accuracy of report 
was able to operate during perception on the basis of 
class but was not able to operate on the basis of posi- 
tion or color. Further work is needed to show 
whether this process acted in perception itself or in 
the learning process.—J/. Arbit. 
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119. Duncan, Carl P. (Northwestern U.)  Ef- 
fect of self-satiation on perceived size of a visual 
figure. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 130-136.—Prior 
to judging size of an inspection circle, 1 group of 
Ss fixated a point to the left. of the inspection figure 
for 2 min., a 2nd group fixated for 2 min. in cycles of 
15-sec. fixation and 10-sec. rest, while a control group 
judged without prior fixation. Both fixation groups 
judged the inspection circle smaller than the control 
group. Results are discussed in tertns of a neural 
satiation theory.—J. Arbit. 


120. Ehrlich, Stéphane. Rhythm: Recent French 
contributions. Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 17, 155- 
176.—30 studies are cited in reviewing experi- 
mental work in rhythm since 1942, and are divided 
into: spontaneous and complex rhythms; the tem- 
poral and intensive dimension; temporal, interval, 
intensive and total structuration. The main laws of 
rhythm perception are: all syncretic apprehension of 
a rhythmic form is necessarily in a limited temporal 
field, the distinction between short and long times 
is an indisputable fact, rhythmic structure is built up 
from a fundamental distinction between short and 
long time, and structuration is a composite and com- 
plex phenomenon.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


121. Epstein, William, & Rock, Irvin. (U. Kan- 
sas) Perceptual set as an artifact of recency. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 214-228.—Drawings of 
the 2 profiles in an ambiguous figure, e.g., the wife 
(W) and the mother-in-law (M), are shown and de- 
scribed to S. He is told that a series of 4, e.g., 3(W) 
and 1(M), will be shown; his task is to name each 
profile as it appears. In the test the ambiguous 
figure was substituted for (M). Through appropri- 
ate manipulations of profiles and instructions, a series 
of 4 “Experimental situations were created which 
allowed for the separation of recency and frequency 

. from expectancy. . . . The traditional stress on 
expectancy as a determinant of perception was found 
to be misplaced. . . . recent perceptual experience . . . 
controlled the finally attained percept.” The sig- 
nificance of these findings for perceptual theory is 
given.—R. H. Waters. 


122. Erlick, Dwight E. (Aerospace Medical Lab.) 
Judgments of the relative frequency of sequential 
binary events: Effects of frequency differences. 
USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959, No. 59-580. iii, 17 p. 
—‘“The letters N and S were presented in a random 
sequence in the same location, at the rate of five 
letters per second, to a group of ten college students. 
Each judgment (trial) was based on a series of 100 
of these two events with one of four percentage differ- 
ences between the frequencies of presentation 0, 4, 10, 
and 14... . Each subject made a total of 400 judg- 
ments. At the end of each trial subjects were in- 
structed to make a mark on a 10-cm. scale to indicate 
the proportion of the time the more frequently occur- 
ring letter appeared in the entire series. . .. The mean 
proportion of correct judgments increased as the per 
cent difference between the frequencies of occurrence 
of the two events increased. By interpolation an 
8.3% difference between the frequencies of the two 
events would result in correct judgments 75% of the 
time. The actual proportions between the two events 
were overestimated at the greater ratios.’—M. B. 
Mitchell. 
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123. Furth, Hans G. (U. Portland) The effect 
of the size-weight illusion on adaptation level. 

exp Psychol., 1960, 60, 150-154.—‘In order to in 
vestigate the effect of the size-weight illusion on the 
adaptation level, (N = 20) Ss made 25 judgments 
on Trial 1, rating on a nine-point comparative scale 
the weight of a series of five blocks against a stand- 
ard which was identical in size and weight to the 
middle block. During Trials 2-6 the procedure was 


repeated with different standards of constant weight 


but of increasing volume. The results show a steady 
decrease of the adaptation level to a certain point, 
beyond which any further diminution in density of the 
standard did not have a significant effect.”—J. Arbit. 


124. Galperin, P. Y. K probleme vnimaniya. 
[Concerning the problem of attention.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1958, No. 3, 33-38.—The au- 
thor accepts the view that attention is not an inde- 
pendent psychic process with its own specific product 
but only a characteristic of psychological activity. 
\n atempt is made in the article to define attention 
further as “the activity of the psychic control.” The 
author admits that this is only a speculation which 
hould be tested experimentally —A. Cuk 


125. Hochberg, Julian. Social perception: Sub- 
stance and strategy. In J. G. Peatman & E. L. 
Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy 
(see 35: 15). Pp. 145-156—Of the 3 methodological 
approaches to perception, 2—psychophysics and the 
phenomenological demonstrations of Gestalt principles 
unpromising, but the 3rd approach, scaling, 

[J j 


36 refs —H. B. English 


-seem 
is useful 

126. Kanizsa, Gaetano. 11 fattore empirico nello 
percezione. The empirical factor in perception. | 
Rass. Psicol clin., 1956, 1(1), 9-15.—Repeti- 
tion of past experiences as a determiner (explana- 
tion) of present perception is considered circular 
since one must explain how a given perception came 
about before repetition. A Gestalt interpretation is 
presented emphasizing factors such as closure, sym- 
metry, and continuity of direction. The need for re 
search is emphasized.—G. M. Della-Piana. 


127. Koseleff, Paul. Studies in the perception of 
heaviness. Part I. Acta psychol., 1957, 13, 242- 
252; Part II. Acta psychol., 1958, 14, 109-130. 

Clarification of abstracts 33: 5287, 7455; 34: 432) 

[: The size-weight effect (SWE) is usually ac- 
counted for according to G. E. Mueller’s theory of 
“the disappointed anticipation.” Though V. Benussi 

1910) and A. Brunswig (1910) have set forth com- 
pelling arguments against Mueller’s theory, it still is 
valid in some quarters. Some facts and 
considerations opposing the theory are presented 
\lso given are experiments conducted under 11 con- 
ditions, differing as to physical and/or stimulus situa- 
tions. In 9 of these, the SWE is present; 3 have not 
been described previously. Il: The quantitative de- 
termination of the SWE is shown to lead to different 
results, depending solely on whether one uses the 
smaller or the bigger object as “scale.” In the first 
case the illusion is greater. 3 sizes of boxes and 20 


Os were used. [Every determination of every equiva- 
lent is published 


Author abstract. 
128. Krauskopf, John. (Brown U.) Figural 
after-effects with a stabilized image. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1900, 73, 294-297.—In 2 experiments with a 


gen 


cr msidere d 


single O using the technique of the stabilized image 
developed by Ditchburn and Fender, the “results in- 
dicate that the Osgood-Heyer [see 27: 2470} 
theory is invalid.”"—-R. H. Waters. 

129. Krauskopf, John, & Engen, Trygg. (Brown 
U.) The distance-paradox in kinesthetic figural 
after-effects. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 298-301. 
60 Os were required to find the PSE of a standard 
2-in. and a variable bar before and after the presenta- 
tion of an inspection bar 2.5, 3.0, 3.5, 4.0, or 4.5 in. 
in width. The magnitude of the aftereffect was found 
to increase with the width of the inspection bar up to 
4.0 in. and to decrease with the longest width. This 
and other similarities between kinesthetic and other 
perceptual aftereffects are noted.—R. H. Waters. 

130. Land, Edwin H. (Polaroid Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Color vision and the natural image. 
Part II. Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., Wash., 1959, 45, 
636-644.—Experiments are described which develop 
and confirm the hypothesis that “color, at least in 
images derived from two primaries, depends neither 
on the wave lengths of these primaries nor on the 
relative energy of these primaries at a given point in 
the image.” Colors are predicted from “a ratio of 
ratios; namely, as numerator, the amount of a long- 
wave stimulus at a point as compared with the amount 
that might be there; and, as denominator, the amount 
of a shorter wave stimulus at that point as compared 
with the amount that might be there.”"—M. M. 
Berkun 

131. Le Ny, Jean-Francois. L’influence de la 
corrélation entre deux dimensions du stimulus sur 
une différenciation complexe. [The influence of 
the correlation between two stimulus dimensions on 
a complex differentiation.] Psychol. Franc., 1959, 4, 
241-251.—A study of the difficulty in differentiating 
between geometric figures which differ in amount of 
surface when there is also a difference in the shape 
of the figures. The results, based on 63 adult Ss, 
indicated that difficulty in making the differentiation 
seemed to be a function of the size of the correlation 
between surface and shape.—C. J. Adkins. 


132. London, Ivan D. (Brooklyn Coll.) A Rus- 
sian report on the postoperative newly seeing. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 478-482.—A 1953 report 
from Russia contains some unusual findings that form 
an interesting addition to the literature on the restora- 
tion of sight to congenitally blind individual.—R. H. 
Waters. 

133. Malhotra, M. K. Supplement to “Figural 
after-effects: An examination of Kéhler’s theory.” 
Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 17, 148-154.—A new sta- 
tistical treatment of formerly reported results (see 
33: 9478) shows the figural aftereffects are small and 
their occurrence uncertain. Direction of effects of 
the I-line and T-line are reversed. Other results re- 
main the same as in the previous paper.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


134. Monatova, L. (U. Brno, Czechoslovakia) 
Pohybové vzdalenostni klam. [The moving dis- 
tance illusion.] Ceskoslovenska Psychol., 1959, 3, 
149-151.—The paper describes an experiment to ex- 
plain the phenomenon of enormous changes in the dis- 
tance of fixed unmoving objects. The illusionary 
change in the distance of objects occurs in such a way 
as if the objects changed continuously their position 
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in the space and moved either to or from the O. 
lish summary.—l. Brichdéek. 

135. Natsoulas, Thomas. (Wesleyan U.) Judg- 
ments of velocity and weight in a causal situation. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 404-410.—Michotte’s 
“launching and releasing” (collison) phenomenon 
was observed by 2 groups of Ss, one group to judge 
the velocity-ratio, the other, the size-ratio of the 
stimulus conditions. Findings: “(a) on inverse rela- 
tionship between physical velocity-ratios and geo- 
metric mean weight-ratios, (b) a direct relationship 
between the physical size-ratios and the geometric 
mean weight-ratios, (c) a direct relationship between 
the physical velocity-ratios and the geometric mean 
velocity-ratios, and (d) no relationship between the 
physical size-ratios and the geometric mean velocity- 
ratios.”"—R. H. Waters. 


(See also Abstracts 318, 319, 558, 798, 817, 922, 1126, 
1235, 1370) 


Eng- 


VISION 


136. Anapole, Louis. (Massachusetts Coll. Op- 
tometry, Boston) Visual retention. Amer. J. Op- 
tom., 1959, 36, 645-651.—Training procedures in- 
tended to improve the visual attention span, figure- 
ground perception, and perceptual accuracy are de- 
scribed briefly—E. G. Heinemann. 

137. Balsam, M. H., & Fry, G. A. (Ohio State 
U.) Convergence accommodation. Amer. J. Op- 
tom., 1959, 36, 567-575.—“With the use of the haplo- 
scope, the graphs of relative convergence, phoria, and 
convergence accommodation were determined for 
three subjects. It was found that the curve for con- 
vergence accommodation does not coincide with the 
phoria line. Rather, with increased stimulus to con- 
vergence, it finally merges with the line representing 
the positive limit of fusional convergence and passes 
out along the spike. The convergence accommoda- 
tion curve is found to have a decreased slope as a 
person grows older. This finding is quite consistent 
with the proposition that the A.C.A. ratio remains 
constant at different age levels.”—Author summary. 

138. Behar, Isaac. (VA Hosp., Durham, N.C.) 
A new tachistoscope for animals and man. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 305-306.—R. H. Waters. 

139. Brindley, G.. S. (U. Cambridge, England) 
The discrimination of after-images. J. Physiol, 
1959, 147, 194-203—Weber’s law holds approxi- 
mately for discrimination of after-images, except at 
higher intensities where the fraction increases mark- 
edly. This is probably due to bleaching of nearly all 
of the photosensitive pigment. After-images pro- 
duced by stimuli of short duration are determined by 
total quantity of light, independent of its distribution 
in time. This indicates that the persistence of after- 
images is due to chemical changes in the receptor and 
not to adaptational changes in nerve cells —D. R. 
Peryam. 

140. Campbell, F. W., Robson, J. G., & West- 
heimer, G. (U. Cambridge, England) Fluctuations 
of accommodation under steady viewing condi- 
tions. J. Physiol., 1959, 145, 579-594.—In steadily 
viewing a near target the refractive power of the eye 
constantly fluctuates. Fluctuations stop in viewing 
a target at infinity or when a cyclopegic is instilled. 
Dominant frequency components are in the 0-0.5 c/s 
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range. In an empty visual field or with greatly in- 
creased focus depth, lower frequency components are 
increased. With an accommodation stimulus moving 
sinusoidally at a frequency near 2 c/s the natural 
high-frequency rhythm is suppressed. Optometry 
methods and apparatus are described.—D. R. Peryam. 

141. Fry, Glenn A. (Ohio State U.) The effect 
of age on the ACA ratio. Amer. J. Optom., 1959, 
36, 299-303.—Results from 1 S are presented. They 
show a continuous increase in the ACA ratio (change 
in accommodative convergence per unit change in ac- 
commodation) with age. The increase in ACA ratio 
is relatively slow up to age 40, then becomes very 
rapid between ages 40 and 50. Previous studies are 
reviewed.—E. G. Heinemann. 

142. Gibson, James J. The information con- 
tained in light. Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 17, 23- 
30.—In its projective function, light contains more 
information than eyes will pick up in a lifetime of 
exploration. The information in optical geometry in- 
cludes presence or absence of texture, pattern or form 
of a texture, texture with a closed contour, shape and 
size of contour as such, abstract form, density of tex- 
ture as such, transformation, and invariant properties. 
3inocular disparity, color constancy, shadows, or dis- 
tance estimation have not been discussed.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

143. Harmon, Leon D. 
Inc., Murray Hill, N.J.) Analogs and models of 
the human visual system. Amer. J. Optom., 1959, 
36, 304-311.—Some mathematical theories of visual 
processes and attempts to build machines that simulate 
visual functions are reviewed briefly—E. G. Heine- 
mann. 

144. Heath, Gordon G. (Indiana U.) The use 
of graphic analysis in visual training. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1959, 36, 337-350.—“Graphic analysis em- 
bodies a framework of concepts regarding the func- 
tional relationship between accommodation and con- 
vergence which can be applied to orthoptics and visual 
training in many ways.” Methods of graphic analy- 
sis and their use in the specification of training pro- 
cedures are described. 5 cases are presented to illus- 
trate applications —E. G. Heinemann. 

145. Hollander, Harriet E. (U. Pittsburgh) 
The effect of subliminal stimuli upon perceptual 
discrimination. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4445. 
—Abstract. 


146. Sperling, G. 
Hill, N.J.) 


(Bell Telephone Lab., 


(Bell Telephone Lab., Murray 
Negative afterimage without prior 
positive image. Science, 1960, 131, 1613-1614—“A 
procedure is described which causes an observer to 
see a negative afterimage of a visual field without 


seeing the field itself. This phenomenon is shown to 
be closely related to ordinary afterimages and to tem- 
poral visual masking.” Interactions between a small 
circular test patch and a masking field upon which it 
is geometrically superimposed are described and rep- 
resented in a figure. “As the energy in the test patch 
and its vemporal occurrence relative to the masking 
field are varied, the reported appearance of the test 
patch may be a positive image, a negative image, an 
ambiguous image, or it may be masked completely.” 
—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstracts 331, 407, 452, 455, 461, 522, 670, 
1135, 1382, 1390) 
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147. Bartley, S. H. Some comparisons between 
print size, object position, and object size in pro- 
ducing phenomenal distance. J. Psychol., 1959, 
48, 347-351.—The size of a crucial item in a photo- 
graphic print was manipulated by 2 general pro- 
cedures. One was the simple enlargement of the 
prints; the other was the enlargement of the print to 
enlarge the item, but this was done in connection with 
print cropping to reduce the print to its original di- 
mensions, Both methods seemed about equal in de- 
termining the phenomenal distance of the crucial item 
as determined by a psychophysical matching tech- 
The law of the visual angle was not followed 
in the perceptual end results—R. H. Husband. 


148. Beck, Jacob. (U. Pennsylvania) Texture- 
gradients and judgments of slant and recession. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 411-416.—". with 
fixed monocular vision, a texture-gradient alone can 
evoke a complex impression of slant and recession. 

. . Adding a disparity-gradient (by binocular view- 
ing) tends to change the Os’ impression . . . in the 
direction of the disparity-gradient [but] does 
not .. . eliminate all the ambiguity of fixed monocu- 
lar visior R. H. Waters 


149. Brown, Robert H. (United States Naval Re- 
search Lab., Washington, D.C.) Weber ratio for 
visual discrimination of velocity. Science, 1960, 
131, 1809-1810.—“As an approximation based on 
various experiments reported in the literature, the 
least detectable difference in speed (Aw) varies in 
direct proportion to the speed (w) over a range from 
0.1 to 2Q degrees of visual angle per second. The 
constancy of the Weber ratio (Aw/w) aids in under- 
standing how men react to velocity in various situa- 
tions. . . . The present report serves to indicate the 
potential utility which may result from appropriate 
experimental analyses of the Weber ratio for visual 
discriminations of velocity.”—S. J. Lachman. 


150. Carlson, V. R. 


nique. 


(National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Overestimation in size- 
constancy judgments. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 
199-213.—The hypothesis that “under representa- 
tively natural conditions for the perception of depth, 
the perceived size of objects is invariant with dis- 
tance” was tested by asking 62 Ss to match a near 
(10 ft.) with a distant (40 ft. from S) triangle under 
instructions which permitted, but did not require, “a 
differentiation between apparent visual size and ob- 
jective size.” The experimental room provided many 
cues to distance. The results supported the hypothe- 
sis and led to the suggestion that “overestimation in 
size-constancy judgments is due to the interaction of 
an attitudinal bias and O’s motivational reaction to 
the experimental situation.”—R. H. Waters. 


151. Ditchburn, R. W., Fender, D. H., & Mayne, 
Stella. (U. Reading, England) Vision with con- 
trolled movements of the retinalimage. J. Physiol., 
1959, 145, 98-107.—Retinal image movement is an- 
nulled using an apparatus which produces a visual 
target which moves so that its image remains con- 
stantly on the same part of the retina. Imposing mo- 
tion similar to the drift component of normal eye 
movements has little effect in preventing the “fade- 
out” which occurs with this stabilized image. Im 
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posed motion similar to a natural flick causes sharp 
regeneration of the image followed by fading. This 
shows that flick motion helps maintain vision but is 
not the only factor —D. R. Peryam. 

152. Gogel, W. C., & Granda, C. R. (USA 
Medical Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) The ef- 
fect of convergence and angular size upon the 
computed value of a hypothetical observer con- 
stant in binocular vision. USA Med. Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1958, No. 372. ii, 28 p—“The amount of 
binocular disparity required to duplicate a frontal 
extent in apparent depth was investigated as a func- 
tion of the angular size of the frontal extent and its 
convergence distance. It was found that the re- 
quired amount of binocular disparity tended to in- 
crease with an increase in convergence. Equations 
for calculating an observer constant C from this type 
of judgment were developed. The consequence of 
this type of approach was considered for the per- 
ception of the size of a depth interval and the shape 
of a three-dimensional object.”—G. H. Mowbray. 

153. Gulick, W. L. (U. Delaware) Monocular 
contour perception under the influence of prior 
stimulation of the contralateral eye. Psychol. Rec., 
1960, 10, 123-130.—8 Os observed black square mov- 
ing left to right through 5.0° visual angle, velocity in- 
creased until no contour perception. Brief introduc- 
tion of prior stationary square increased up to 50% 
the maximum velocity for maintenance contour of 
perception with a linear relationship obtaining be- 
tween duration and maximum velocity. Similar 
facilitation occurred for binocular viewing and pre- 
ferred-eye monocular viewing of both stationary and 
moving stimulus. The facilitation effect was less 
pronounced under monocular viewing when the sta- 
tionary stimulus was presented contralaterally. To 
account for loss of contour facilitation, “it may be 
necessary to consider the process of summation as 
occurring within the entire visual system.”—R. J. 
Seidel. 


154. Hillix, W. A. (U. Missouri) 


Visual pat- 
tern identification as a function of fill and distor- 


tion. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 192-197.—Stimuli 
were constructed in a 10 < 10 grid by a random sam- 
pling procedure. The number of elements filled in 
was varied from 10% through 50%, and the number 
of elements rearranged from the standard stimulus to 
make the correct alternative was varied from 10% 
through 40%. S had to choose the stimulus that 
most closely resembled the standard from the 3 al- 
ternatives presented. Fill, distortion, and their in- 
teraction had significant effects on time to respond 
and number of correct responses. An index of rela- 
tive similarity was developed to predict problem dif- 
ficulty, and showed a close relationship to both num- 
ber of correct responses and time to respond. Fur- 
ther suggestions were made for the quantification of 
perceptual difficulty—J. Arbit. 

155. Hochberg, Julian, & Brooks, Virginia. 
(Cornell U.) The psychophysics of form: Re- 
versible-perspective drawings of spatial objects. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 337-354.—“ Factor-analy- 
sis techniques assisted in obtaining a psychophysical 
equation which will predict the within-family re- 
sponses which untrained observers make to reversi- 
ble-perspective projection drawings of three-dimen- 
sional objects.”—R. H. Waters. 
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156. Johansson, G. Binocular interaction in mo- 
tion perception. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 65-68. 
—*‘An earlier experiment has shown a high degree of 
overestimation of small motion tracks as compared 
with static space perception. . . . this is hypothesized 
as the visual outcome of a central nerve process spe- 
cific for motion stimulation. The [present] experi- 
ment demonstrated a significant binocular summation 
and thus supported the hypothesis.”—L. Goldberger. 


157. Kasparek, Catherine F. Catalog of trans- 
lated material in space perception (revised). US.V 
Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1960, Proj. No. MRO005.13- 
6001, Sub. 1, No. 51. 69 p.—This is a revised cata- 
log of bibliographic materials in proprioception, ves- 
tibular function, and vision which have been trans- 
lated from foreign languages. It includes 501 items 
and provides instructions for obtaining copies of the 
articles from the Library of Congress.—L. Shatin. 


158. Kurke, M. I. (Dunlap & Associates, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Optical system design and the 
“empty field.” Hum. Factors, 1959, 1(3), 72-74.— 
Study designed to determine whether the accommoda- 
tion disturbance in an “empty field” is sufficiently 
great to be considered in the design of ground-based 
optical search systems. 4 optical systems varying 
from 1X to 3X were employed with unrestricted 
binocular vision as a control. Stimuli consisted of 
13 60° equilateral black matte cones ranging in base 
diameter from 44 in. to 3 in. For % of the trials 
both sky and terrain formed the background; for the 
other 4% of the trials, a cloudless sky served as back- 
ground. 6 men with normal depth perception and 
acuity (Orthorater measure) served as Ss. The re- 
sults showed significant differences among individ- 
uals and among optical systems. The background 
differences failed to elicit significant differences in 
detection thresholds. The author suggests that fac- 
tors other than an untextured field are of importance 
in the “empty field” situation.—J. M. Christensen. 


159. Levine, Daniel. (Glendale, Ariz.) Unified 
analysis of depths of field and focus. J/. Soc. Mo- 
tion Pict. TV Engineers, 1959, 68, 819-823.—The 
depths of field and of focus contribute independently 
to the size of the circle of confusion in the viewing 
plane. An integrated analysis permits treating both 
a 3-dimensional object space and a film surface that 
does not conform to the curvature of the image field, 
or is not smooth. The investigation is limited to a 
symmetric lens and suitable equations are developed. 


—R, L. Suizer. 


160. Levonian, Edward. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Apparent movement in motion pictures. 
J. Soc. Motion Pict. TV Engineers, 1960, 69, 477- 
479.—Theories and characteristics of apparent move- 
ment are reviewed, and ways of controlling discrete 
movement, sometimes noted in rapid movement across 
a wide screen, are discussed. 17 refs.—R. L. Sulzer. 


161. Liedemit, Fritz. (Humboldt U., Berlin, Ger- 
many) Zur Dynamik des phanomenalen Raumes. 
(On the dynamics of perceptual space.) Z. Psychol., 
1960, 164, 75-143.—By stereoscopically projecting 
simple geometric shapes their depth disparity could 
be changed. 
their size, which is to be understood as a size con- 
stancy phenomenon. Increasing the luminance of one 
test figure decreased its depth disparity relative to the 


This resulted in a perceptual change in. 
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other shape, concomitant with a reduction in its per- 
ceived size. This change of perceived depth is spe- 
cifically linked to the experimentally induced stereo- 
scopic field. A hypothesis, based on the experimental 
results, explains stereoscopic phenomena based on 
retinal disparity as well as those based on intensity 
changes and intensity differences, such as the Pulfrich 
phenomenon.—K. MM. Newman. 


162. Lit, Alfred. (U. Michigan) Effect of tar- 
get velocity in a frontal plane on binocular spatial 
localization at photopic retinal illuminance levels. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 970-973.—2 Os set a 
fixation rod in the median plane to equal the distance 
of a rod oscillating in a frontal plane 100 cm. from 
the O's eyes. “The direction of the localization error 
was opposite for the two observers used. For both 
observers, however, the absolute magnitude of the 
localization errors progressively increased as target 
velocity was increased at each of the three retinal 
illuminance levels. . . . the oscillating rod was local- 
ized at increasing distances from the eyes as level 
of retinal illuminance was increased at a given target 
velocity.”"—D. S. Blough. 


163. Lit, Alfred. (U. Michigan) The magnitude 
of the Pulf-ich stereophenomenon as a function 
of target velocity. J. erp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 165- 
175.—"When filters of unequal optical density are 
placed in front of the two eyes, a target which is 
actually oscillating in a frontoparallel plane appears 
nearer than it really is for one direction of stroke and 
farther than it really is for the return stroke ( Pulfrich 
stereophenomenon). Measurements of the near and 
far displacements of a black vertical rod have been 
obtained for a wide range of target velocities under 
each of several conditions of unequal binocular retinal 
illuminance. . . . The obtained results are analyzed in 
terms of an hypothesized absolute visual latent period 
whose magnitude is assumed to be an inverse func- 
tion of level of retinal illuminance. The results are 
shown to be in good quantitative agreement with pre- 
dictions based on the geometrical theory of the Pul- 
frich effect. Discrepancies at low target velocities are 
noted and discussed.”—Author summary. 


164. Mooney, Craig M. (Defense Research Medi- 
cal Lab., Toronto, Canada) Recognition of am- 
biguous and unambiguous visual configurations 
with short and longer exposures. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1960, 51, 119-125.—3 kinds of visual configurations 
were presented tachistoscopically with exposure times 
of 0.07 sec. and 5.0 sec., a factoral design being used 
to account for the pertinent variables. The premise 
that “the superiority of the method of visual inspec- 
tion might be uniquely attributed to the efficacy of 
viewing time and scanning eye movements by virtue 
of contingent cognitive associations” was not sup- 
ported, and it is concluded from present and earlier 
evidence that the learning process entailed in initial 
familiarization with novel visual configurations is in- 
dependent of viewing time and scanning eye move- 
ments. Explanations of such learning must be con- 
strained, therefore, by the fact that it occurs through 
the single brief glance —C. \/. Franks. 


Monocu- 


165. Mountjoy, Paul T. (Denison U.) 
lar regard and decrement to the Miiller-Lyer illu- 
sion. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 141-143.—" Decrement 
to the Miller-Lyer illusion was investigated under 
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ilar and 


monocular gro 


bin ccular visual conditions. The 
ip exhibited statistically greater decre- 


mono 


ment than the binocular S’s The causal relation of 
monocular vision to this marked decrement is un 
known.” —K Seide 


166. Notterman, J. M., Cicala, G. A., & Page, 
D. C. (Princeton U.) Demonstration of the in- 
fluence of stimulus and response categories upon 
difference limens. Science, 1960, 131, 983-984 

Representative types of stimulus and response cate- 

ised with the same subjects in determin- 
the dittet hold al velocity dis- 
criminatio1 Tr) bserved interaction between these 
ariables and pronounced.’ 
S ] ran 


rories were 


ng ence thre tor visu 


167. Saucer, Rayford, & Coppinger, Neil W. 

VA Center, Kecoughtan, Va.) Standard stimulus- 
conditions for thresholds of apparent movement. 
|me Psychol., 1960, 73, 435- 439.—Testing condi- 
at will be ym such e as famili: urity, 


tree ffects 


tions tl 


xpectancy, meaning nd provide data for parametric 
nalysis are described and their utility demonstrated 
n a population including hospital patients—R. H 
ile? 
168. Siegel, Harold, & Duncan, Carl P. (North 


estern U.) Retinal disparity and diplopia vs. 
luminance and size of target. Amer. J. Psychol., 


1960, 73, 280-284 Che experiment was concerned 

vith the amount of retinal disparity that could be 

tolerated before fusion was lost and diplopia occurred 

Che results were that retinal disparity to diplopia 

lid not vary as a function of photopic luminance, but 

nereased directly and significantly with the size of 
e target Waters 


169. Vanderplas, James M. 
| Ouls Mo } 
magnification. 
$78 \lternative expl ul 
cribed R. H. Waters 


170. Wallach, Hans, & McKenna, Virgil V. 
Swarthmore Coll.) On size-perception in the ab- 
sence of cues for distance. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 
73, 458-460 n the absence of distance-cues for 
the standard object only a minority of Os produced 

atches in which retinal images were equated. The 
revious result, that such matches occur regularly 
vhen both the standard and the comparison-object are 
given without distance-cues, thus becomes a fact of 
ninor importance.” Wat 


R.H 
171. White, Benjamin W., & Mueser, Gayle E. 
Massachusetts Inst Technology) Accuracy in re- 

constructing the arrangement of elements generat- 

ing kinetic depth displays. /. exp. Psychol., 1960, 

60, 1-11.—“Watching the moving shadows cast by 
ve elements mounted in a 4 X 5 rectangular matrix 
1 a revolving turntable, Ss were asked to reproduce 

the patterns under various display conditions. Only 

iter the introduction reference markers at the 
head and foot of the matrix were Ss able to reproduce 
the patterns with an accuracy which exceeded change 
expectancy Using these reference markers, it was 
found that accuracy of reproduction was increased by 
increasing the exposure time and by making the ele- 
ments discriminably different in shape.” The effect 
of other variables is discussed and individual differ- 
nces noted Arbit 


(Washington U., St 
On the flattening-effect of optical 

Imer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 473 
the effect de 


lations of! are 


ers 


‘ 
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( Welles- 
Some relationships of glare and target 
perception. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959, No. 59- 
394. vi, 29 p—The threshold visibility of a test 
target in the vicinity of a glare source was deter- 
mined for various sizes and luminances of the glare 
source, various angular separations between glare 
source and target, and various exposure times and 
retinal locations. Thresholds for target perception 
become lower as glare luminance is decreased, area 
of glare source is decreased, distance between glare 
source and test target is increased, and size of test 
target is increased. When exposure time of the test 
target is increased, thresholds become lower until an 
exposure time of approximately 1 sec. is reached; 
longer exposure times have little effect on thresholds. 
When Landolt rings, letters, and dials are shown to 
10 male students with 20/20 vision, “at various dis- 
tances from a glare source, threshold luminance for 
readability similarly depends upon glare luminance 
and angular separation between glare source and 
target.” 18 refis—M. B. Mitchell. 


(See also Abstracts 643, 1385) 


172. Wolf, Ernst, & Zigler, Michael J. 
ley Coll.) 


Coior Vision 


173. Ball, Richard J., & Fry, Glenn A. (Ohio 
State U.) Lines of constant hue in the blue corner 
of the color mixture diagram. Amer. /. Optom., 
1959, 36, 200—212.—Mixtures that yield the same hue 
were determined for the following pairs of mono- 
chromatic stimuli: 468 mp paired with each of 8 
stimuli ranging from 520 to 622 mp, and 674 mp 
paired with each of 7 stimuli ranging from 450 to 
493 mp. 2 Ss were used. “All constant hue lines 
in the blue corner of the diagram are nearly parallel 
[to the spectrum locus] up to a point corresponding to 
about 490mp. Then they make a sharp bend and 
coverage toward the achromatic point. Fry’s find- 
ing that the blue corner of the color mixture diagram 
is dichromatic has been confirmed.”—E. G. Heine- 
mann. 


174. Boynton, Robert M. (U. Rochester) Theory 
of color vision. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 929- 
944.—“A theory of color vision is presented which 
attempts to account for the physics, physiology, and 
psychology of the color-vision process. Three types 
of photopigments are assumed to be distributed among 
five types of cones. It is suggested that color signals 
are of an opponent-colors variety from retina to 
lateral geniculate body, then coded in terms of the 
four psychologically unique colors from the lateral 
geniculate to the visual cortex. The theory is quan- 
titative.”—D. S. Blough. 


175. Brindley, G. S., & Rushton, W. A. H. 
(Cambridge U., England) The colour of mono- 
chromatic light when passed into the human 
retina from behind. J. Physiol., 1959, 147, 204-208. 
—Light was “piped” from a Stiles monochromator 
through a glass rod ground to fit the schlera and 
pushed into the temporal fornix of the conjunctival 
sac, while the eye was rotated toward the nose. Nor- 
mal colours resulted. This evidence is contrary to 
the hypothesis that there is only one photosensitive 
pigment, but various colour selectors interposed be- 
tween it and the light—D. R. Peryam. 
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176. Galifret, Yves. (Ed.) Mechanisms of colour 
discrimination. New York: Pergamon, 1960. viii, 
296 p. $9.50.—Containing the proceedings of an 
international symposium held in Paris during July, 
1958, this volume is divided into 6 sections: “Inaugu- 
ral Lecture” (H. Piéron), “Zoological Inventory” 
(K. von Frisch, G. Viaud), “Neurophysiological 
Problems” (W. A. H. Rushton, Y. Galifret), “Bio- 
chemical Problems” (H. J. A. Dartnall), “Psycho- 
physical Problems” (W. S. Stiles, L. M. Hurvich, 
H. Piéron, L. Scheglman, C. E. M. Hansel, Y. le 
Grand), “Closing Session” (H. Piéron, D. Hurvich). 
Each section is followed by a discussion.—P. Ratoosh. 


177. Goldstein, Alvin G., & Borresen, C. Robert. 
(U. Missouri) Red-green color deficiency and 
compensatory learning: An experimental critique. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 482-485.—A study by 
3rown & Overton (see 33: 708) is criticized on 
methodological grounds and their results considered 
unsupportive of the hypothesis that “unrecognized 
physiological weakness may elicit compensatory learn- 
ing.”-—R, H. Waters. 

178. Heath, Gordon, & Schmidt, Ingeborg. (In- 
diana U.) Signal color recognition by color defec- 
tive observers. Amer. J. Optom., 1959, 36, 421-437. 
—19 color defective and 31 normal Ss were tested for 
their ability to name the colors of briefly presented 
point sources of light. The Ss’ responses were re- 
stricted to 5 predetermined color names. 20 test 
lights of differing chromaticity were each presented 
under conditions represented by the combinations of 2 
exposure durations, 2 illuminance levels, and 3 back- 


grounds (dark, or randomly arranged points of white 


or red light). The results are discussed with refer- 
ence to Judd’s proposed specifications for a 3-color 
system of pilot lights for instrument panels.—E. G. 
Heinemann. 


179. Helm, Carl E. (Princeton U.) A miulti- 
dimensional ratio scaling analysis of perceived 
color relations. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4445. 
—Abstract. 


180. Land, E. H. Experiments in color vision. 
Scient. American, 1959, 200(5), 84-99.—A compre- 
hensive explanation with a dozen illustrations of 
Land’s hypotheses that “color in natural images de- 
pends on a varying balance between longer and 
shorter wavelengths over the visual field.”—C. T. 
Morgan. 


181. Marriott, F. H. C. (Oxford U., London, 
England) Color naming experiments and the two- 
quanta theory. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959, 49, 1022. 
—*“... Bouman and Walraven have described experi- 
ments on color naming of a small centrally fixated 
field presented in a brief flash. They state among 
their conclusions, ‘In the extreme red two receptor 
systems are active, the one being more sensitive and 
leading to colorless for a two-quanta excitation, the 
other to red.” This theoretical conclusion, however, 
is contradicted by their own published experimental 
results. . . . further experiments . . . agree well with 
Bouman and Walraven’s results, but both sets of 
experimental findings show that more than two 
quanta are necessary both for colorless and red per- 
ceptions.”—F. Ratliff. 


182. Repkin, V. V., & Repkina, G. V. Analiz 
sistemnogo stroytniya vospriyatiya. Soobshche- 
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nie IV. Issledovanie konstantnogo vospriyatiya 
tsveta. [Analysis of the systemic structure of per- 
ception. Communication 1V. Investigation of the 
constant perception of color.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. 
Nauk RSFSR, 1958, No. 3, 39-42.—Summarizes a 
series of experiments on the constancy of color per- 
ception conducted at the University of Moscow. The 
assumption was that the perception of color constancy 
is due mostly to mechanisms of conditioning. The 
most salient results were: (a) the perception of color 
constancy is due to the system of conditioned asso- 
ciations determined by the visual field, and (b) two 
systems are particularly important—the color of the 
objects and the irregularities in the reflection spec- 
trum.—A. Cuk. 

183. Schroeder, Alfred C. (Radio Corp. America 
Lab., Princeton, N.J.) Theory on the receptor 
mechanism in color vision. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1960, 50, 945-949._—“‘A theory is proposed to account 
for the color discrimination in the eye which does not 
require three different kinds of photochemicals or 
three different kinds of cones. Color discrimination 
is accomplished by at least three identical receptors 
positioned at appropriate positions along the outer 
segment of each cone.”—D. S. Blough. 

184. Shlaifer, Arthur. (Pennsylvania State Coll. 
Optometry, Philadelphia) Further aspects of blur- 
ring and color discrimination. Amer. J. Optom., 
1959, 36, 532-537.—"“‘Data have been presented which 
evaluate the effect of blurring induced with plus 
spheres on ability to differentiate color under certain 
qualified test conditions. Discrimination of a single 
colored target against a white background is obtained 
with a distinctly higher level of plus fog than obtains 
when two or more adjacent colors are presented 
against the same background. Pseudo-isochromatic 
test plates can be differentiated with an average plus 
fog as high as 6.00 D. monocularly and 7.6 D. binocu- 
larly. The ability to discriminate individual colors 
under a fog of plus spheres is progressively reduced 
at retinal areas 5° and 10° from the fixation point in 
both nasal and temporal fields as compared with re- 
sults obtained with central fixation.”—Author sum- 
mary. 


185. Trotter, J. R. (Edinburgh U., Scotland) A 
projector for colour demonstration. Brit. /. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 51, 171-172.—For demonstrating proper- 
ties pertinent to hue, mixing, saturation, brightness, 
luminance, and phenomena such as visual afterimages. 
Photograph.—C. M. Franks. 


186. Walls, Gordon L. (U. California, Berkeley) 
How good is the H-R-R test for color blindness? 
Amer. J. Optom., 1959, 36, 169-193.—‘“‘For anyone 
who does not want anything more than a normal- 
abnormal screen, or is satisfied with the predictive 
value of a lantern test (which tests vocabulary as 
much as physiology), the H-R-R [| Hardy, Rand, and 
Rittler] is acceptable. But for conscientious work in 
the advising of employers and the vocational guidance 
of youth, there is still no substitute for an anomalo- 
scope.” —E. G. Heinemann. 

187. Wright, Hilton. (Division Applied Physics, 
National Research Council, Ottawa, Canada) On 
the relative spectral energy distribution of CIE 
standard source A. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959, 49, 
980-982.—"The relative spectral energy distribution 
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of a tungsten ribbon filament lamp . differs from 
that of a coiled filament type lamp operating at the 
same color temperature. There is reason to believe 
that the relative spectral energy distribution of the 
latter resembles more closely the relative spectral 
energy distribution tabulated by the CIE for that 
source and, consequently, lamps of the coiled filament 
type have been recommended for use as the stand- 
ard . Ribbon and coiled filament lamps calibrated 
at 2854° K were subjected to visual and photoelectric 
tests to determine the significance of the effect of the 
different energy distributions on selected test colors. 
An analysis of the results shows that small changes 
in chromaticity do occur, but for practical colori- 
metric purposes these differences can safely be ig- 
nored.”—F,. Ratliff. 

188. Wurzburg, F. L., Jr., DiBernardo, Alfred, 
& Cleary, James R. (Interchemical Corp., NYC) 
Calculation of small color differences. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1959, 49, 974-980.—Photoelectric colorimeters 
can be used as differential instruments to determine 
the ratios of tristimulus values of similar coloring 
materials to a high degree of precision. In the past, 
the difficult and time-consuming methods of calculat- 
ing color coordinate differences from such data have 
seriously hindered their practical usefulness. It 
shown that such calculations can be very greatly sim- 
plified for small color differences by making use of an 
approximation that becomes increasingly better as the 
color difference becomes smaller.—Author abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 410, 637) 


is 


Visual Sensitivity 


189. Alpern, M., Kitai, S. & Isaacson, J. D. 
(Ann Arbor, Mich.) The dark adaptation process 
of the pupillomotor photoreceptors. Amer. J. 
Ophthal., 1959, 48, 583-594.—Determination of the 
stimulus intensity required to evoke a criterion pupil 
response at various time intervals in the dark pro- 
duced curves similar to psychophysical dark adapta- 
tion curves indicating that both rods and cones can 
mediate the process D. Shaad. 


190. Armington, J. C., & Biersdorf, W. R. 
(Walter Reed Army Inst. Research, Washington, 
D.C.) Long-term light adaptation of the human 
electroretinogram. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 
51, 1-5.—Indices of the light-adaptation process in 
the human visual system were obtained by means of 
both the electroretinogram and a psychophysical in- 
cremental threshold procedure. The process was 
studied for the time interval between 1 sec. and 15 
min. after the onset of adaptation. The form of the 
electroretinal adaptation curve was found to depend 
upon the stimulus area conditions and was different 
for the positive and negative components of the elec- 
troretinogram. The psychophysical sensitivity curves 
all showed a tendency to decrease after 3 min. in the 
light. “The results are of significance for visual 
theory.”—J. M. Havlena. 

191. Brown, John L., Phares, Lester, & Fletcher, 
Dorothy E. (U. Pennsylvania) Spectral energy 
thresholds for the resolution of acuity targets. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 950-960.—Threshold 
relative energy measurements have been made with 
monochromatic light at 10-my intervals between 400 
and 710 my for threshold criteria which represent a 
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series of visual acuities in addition to light detection. 
The data can be approximated by summing cone and 
rod sensitivities derived from earlier independent 
measurements of light detection by the dark-adapted 
eye in the fovea and the periphery. The relation be- 
tween the logarithm of threshold energy and visual 
acuity required by the criterion of threshold has been 
predicted from monochromatic data for several broad 
spectral distributions of illumination, and predictions 
are compared with empirical data—Author abstract. 


192. Domey, R. G., McFarland, R. A., & Chad- 
wick, E. ,-larvard U.) Dark adaptation as a 
function of age and time: II. A derivation. J. 
Gerontol., 1960, 15, 267-279.—A model for dark 
adaptation was described mathematically. Thresholds 
as a function of time were related to age.—J. Bot- 
winick, 

193. Hanson, John A., & Anderson, Edythe M. 
S. (Tufts U.) Studies on dark adaptation: VII. 
Effect of pre-exposure color on foveal dark adap- 
tation. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 965-969.— 
Dark adaptation was measured with white, red, green, 
and blue test patches following pre-exposure to white, 
red, green, and blue in all combinations. Test patch 
sizes were 48’ and 2° 16’; pre-exposure was to 100 
ft-L for 100 sec. for the smaller test patch and to 10 
ft-L for 10 sec. for the larger. “The results indicated 
the absence of pre-exposure color effects in the rod- 
free fovea . . . pre-exposure to red light reduced sub- 
sequent sensitivity to the long-wavelength part of the 
spectrum to a slightly greater degree than [other 
pre-exposures]. . .. The results for the larger rod- 
populated foveal area demonstrated effects consistent 


with the scotopic luminance of the pre-exposure colors 
which were used.”—D. S. Blough. 


194. Kinney, Jo Ann Smith; Sweeney, Edward 


J., & Ryan, Alma P. (USN Medical Research Lab., 
New London, Conn.) A new test of scotopic sen- 
sitivity. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 461-467.—R. 
H. Waters. 

195. Levinson, J. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray 
Hill, N.J.) Fusion of complex flicker. Part II. 
Science, 1960, 131, 1438-1440.—‘Flicker waveform 
has been found to have a slight but specific effect upon 
fusion threshold. A depression of threshold ampli- 
tude of about 30 percent occurs if a second harmonic 
of near-threshold amplitude is added to the funda- 
mental. The magnitude of the depression depends 
critically on the relative phase of the two components 
of the waveform.” 2 figures, one a diagrammatic rep- 
resentation of the apparatus and the other a graph 
indicating fusion amplitude as a function of phase 
difference between components, are included.—S,. J. 
Lachman. 


196. Marriot, F. H. C., Morris, Valerie B., & 
Pirenne, M. H. (Oxford U., England) The mini- 
mum flux of energy detectable by the human eye. 
J. Physiol., 1959, 145, 369-373.—The threshold for 
an effectively point source of light continuously ex- 
posed, using a spectral band centered at 0.52 uw, was 
about 4-7 x 10-'° ergs/sec, which is equivalent to 
100-150 quanta/sec of maximum scotopic efficiency. 
Temporal summing properties of the eye are discussed 
in relation to the findings—D. R. Peryam. 


197. Metcalf, Robert D., & Horn, Richard E. 
(Aerospace Medical Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, 
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©.) Visual recovery times from high-intensity 
flashes of light. Amer. J. Optom., 1959, 36, 623- 
633.—Aiter 15 min. of preadaptation to a room il- 
lumination of 0.07 ft-c, 4 Ss were exposed for 0.1 
sec. to illumination from a carbon are source rang- 
ing from 60 to over 12,000 lumens/it.2 Recovery 
time (till the S could detect the presence of a cen- 
trally fixated 17’ circular stimulus of 0.07 ft-L) was 
found to be linearly related to the log luminance of 
the glare source. The bearing of the results on prob- 
lems faced by military personnel exposed to high 
intensity flashes of light is discussed—E. G. Heine- 
mann, 


198. Peckham, R. H., & Hart, W. M. (Bethesda, 
Md.) Neural integration at the retinal level as 
evidenced by flicker fusion measurements. Amir. 
J. Ophthal., 1959, 48, 594-602.—Thresholds of fusion 
frequency for low contrast foveal flicker indicates 
enhancement of response to subliminal stimuli; tem- 
poral summation through association cells at the 
bipolar ganglion cell synapse level is supported by 
the data—D. Shaad, 


199. Sloan, L. L. (Baltimore, Md.) New test 
charts for the measurement of visual acuity at far 
and near distances. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1959, 48, 
807-813.—Following the Snellen principle, 10 letters 
chosen to include vertical, horizontal, oblique, and 
curved contours have been selected for proposed 
charts recommended by a subcommittee on Optics 
and Visual Physiology of the American Medical As- 
sociation —D. Shaad. 


200. Sperling, H. G., & Lewis, W. G. (USN 
Medical Research Lab., New London, Conn.) Some 
comparisons between foveal spectral sensitivity 
data obtained at high brightness and absolute 
threshold. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1959, 49, 983-989.— 
The spectral sensitivity of the fovea was measured 
by 3 methods on the same 3 Os. The methods were: 
absolute threshold with 2 sizes of stimuli, flicker 
photometry, and heterochromatic brightness match- 
ing. The data were analyzed with reference to: (a) 
the reliability of the departures from a smooth curve, 
(b) the presence of a scotopic factor within a 2° 
centrally-fixated field, and (c) the additivity of 
heterochromatic luminances as determined by the 
CIE procedure. The results indicate: (a) good cor- 
respondence of 3 major irregularities at 450-60, 490, 
and 580 my, (b) definite scotopic components in the 
2° data and possible scotopic effects in the 45’ data, 
(c) for the 45’ absolute threshold the irregularity at 
580 my consistently became a sharp loss in sensi- 
tivity which delineated twin peaks at 540 and 590- 
600 my. The threshold data showed a very large 
failure of additivity of luminances over this same 
region of the spectrum.—Author abstract. 


201. Thrane, V. C. Sensory and preparatory 
factors in response latency: I. The visual intensity 
function. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 82-96.—Sim- 
ple reaction times under irregular order of stimulus 
presentation are studied as a function of 3 luminous 
intensities viewed and covering 5 log I units at the 


upper half of the brightness scale. Response latency 
varies inversely and rectilinearly with log I within 
this range. Respondents tend to converge in average 
latency but differ more in variability as stimulus 
strength is reduced, the more variable Ss even at high 
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intensity suffering relatively greater loss in speed. 
Both positive and negative practice effects are ob 
served, which seem partly dependent on stimulus in- 
tensity —Author abstract. 

202. Warren, Richard M., & Poulton, E. C. 
(National Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) 
Basis for lightness-judgments of grays. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 73, 380-387.—Results from 4 experi- 
ments obtained from 400 Ss agree with “predictions 
based upon the physical-correlate theory ... [see 34: 
455] ‘lightness’ judgments . . . were proportional to 
the square root of the amount of light reflected by 
the gray paper.”—R. H. Waters. 

203. Wolf, Ernst. (Retina Found., Boston, Mass.) 
Glare and age. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1960, 64, 502- 
514.—With intense directed light reducing the sensi- 
tivity of the retina (glare), the ability to see the gaps 
in Landolt rings at 4, 7, and 10 degrees displacement 
from the glare source was studied in 112 persons 
aged 5-85. When glare increases from 1 to 15,000 
mL., the Landolt target must be increased propor- 
tionally for recognition. At age 40 sudden accelera- 
tion in sensitivity to glare occurs, and as age in- 
creases relatively more target luminance is necessary. 
Lens opacities producing scatter are suggested as 
responsible for glare —R. L. Sulzer. 

204. Wolf, Ernst; Zigler, Michael J., & Cowen- 
Solomons, Hope B. (Wellesley Coll.) Variability 
of dark adaptation. /. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 
961-965.—Dark adaptation curves were obtained for 
3 Os following pre-exposure to 1510 mL. for 10 min. 
“Half of the tests were taken immediately upon en- 
tering the darkroom, the other half after 30 minutes 
rest in total darkness. The variability of threshold 
measurements is approximately twice as large in the 
former as in the latter condition.” In a 2nd experi- 
ment, the dark adaptation procedure followed 30 min. 
reading in bright outdoor light. “When the eyes are 
not shielded . . . or when luminance is only slightly 
reduced, the delayed . . . curves reach lower levels 
than when the tests are made immediately. How- 
ever, when the eyes are shielded by dense goggles 
dark-adaptation curves obtained in immediate and 
delayed tests are indistinguishable.”—D. S. Blough. 


(See also Abstracts 331, 333, 457, 463, 840) 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


205. Allison, A. C., & Blumberg, B.S. (National 
Inst. Medical Research, London, England) Ability 
to taste phenylthiocarbamide among Alaskan Es- 
kimos and other populations. Hum. Biol., 1959, 31, 
352-359.—In contrast to the low frequencies of non- 
tasters found in American Indians, 26% of 68 North- 
ern Alaskan Eskimos were observed to be nontasters. 
It is suggested that differences in nontaster fre- 
quencies might be a function of environmental in- 
fluence, viz., of the amount of iodine and goitrogenic 
compounds consumed. 41 refs.—P. Swartz. 

206. Pangborn, Rose Marie. (U. California, 
Davis) Influence of color on the discrimination 
of sweetness. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 229-238. 
—The effect of red, green, and yellow food coloring 
on the judged sweetness and flavor of aqueous and 
nectar solutions was tested by the method of paired 
comparison. 12 trained and 10 untrair<d Os were 
employed. “Green coloring did not affect the ac- 
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curacy with which Os identified sucrose level and 
peppermint flavoring in aqueous solutions. Untrained 
panels had a slight tendency to ascribe greater sweet- 
ness and greater flavor to orange- and red-colored 
solutions containing apricot and cherry flavoring, re- 
spectively, especially when sucrose differences were 
very small Sweetness-discrimination was not 
influenced by red, green, or yellow coloring in un- 
flavored aqueous solutions. In pear nectar... green 
colored samples [were judged] as the least sweet.’- 

R. H. Waters 

207. Peryam, David R. (QM Food & Container 
Inst., Chicago, Ill.) The variable taste perception 
of sodium benzoate. Food Technol., 1960, 14, 383- 
386.—Water solutions of sodium benzoate, in a log 
series of 5 concentrations from .01% to 1%, were 
analyzed for flavor by a trained taste panel, who rated 
the intensity of salt, sweet, sour, and bitter in each 
solution. There was significant variability among 
Ss in the qualities reported; however, most Ss re- 
ported more than one quality although Ss could not 
be reliably classified on the basis of qualities reported. 
Significant variability was also found as a function 
of concentration. Variability was greater than found 
in similar tests on sucrose, caffein, sodium chloride, 
and citric acid.—l). Rk. Peryam, 

208. Phillips, N. E., & Bartlett, R. G., Jr. Gross 
effects of liquid O, contaminants: Additional 
Studies. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1960, 
Proj. No. MR005.13-3100, Sub. 7, No. 2. ii, 7 p. 
Che ab lity ot 
entiate by odor 
taminated gase was tested. Several Ss 
were able to differentiate, but none was able to iden 
tify the 2 gases Ss could differentiate between 2 
pure oxygen samples from cylinders in stock at the 
Naval Air Station.—L. Shatin. 

209. Reese, T. S., & Stevens, S.S. (Harvard U.) 
Subjective intensity of coffee odor. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 73, 424-428.—"For a group of 12 men the 
subjective intensity of coffee was found to grow as 
the 0.55 power of the concentration. Two ex- 
ploratory experiments with heptane gave evidence of 
a power function with an exponent of the order of 
0.6. The fact that the apparent intensity of odors 
grows as a power function of the concentration is 
consistent with the law that appears to govern other 
sense modalities."—R. H. Waters 

210. Skude, Gunnar. (U. Lund, Sweden) Con- 
sistency of sweet taste perception for phenyl- 
thiourea (P. T. C.). Acta genet. med. gemellolog., 
1960, 9, 325-333.—“‘Eight sweet tasters for P. T. C 
found in a preceding investigation were retested with 
P. T. C. solutions by using a discriminating test 
method. Variations in the course of a single day 
and during longer periods were studied. It was ob 
served that the consistency of sweet tasting for this 
compound varied intraindividually as well as inter- 
individually. Such inconsistencies influence the 
result of investigations into inheritance of the trait.” 
C. T. Morgan 


(See also Abstracts 461, 530, 1422, 1424, 1425, 1427) 
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(Emory U.) 
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the judged intensity of weak shock. ‘mer. /. /’sy 
chol., 1960, 73, 262-267.—2 groups of 26 Os each were 
given 20 shocks at each of 5 intensity levels. The 
experimental group received interpolated shocks of 
50% threshold intensity. The experimental group 
judged the 20 shocks at each intensity level to be 
significantly more intense that did the control group. 
GSR deflections were related to the supraliminal but 
not to the subliminal shocks.—R. H. Waters. 


212. Childers, Barry P. (J'lorida State U.) 
Thermal threshold changes as a function of adap- 
tation to different temperatures. Dissertation Ab- 
str., 1960, 20, 4443.—Abstract. 


213. Eijkman, E., & Vendrik, A. J.H. (Roman 
Catholic U., Nijmengen, Netherlands) Dynamics 
of the vibration sense at low frequencies. /. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1134-1139.—"‘The dy- 
namic properties of the vibration sense in the human 
skin were investigated by means of psychophysical 
methods using stimuli with different time courses. 
Sinusoidal deformations and deformations linearly in- 
creasing with time were used. Up to frequencies of 
30 cps the results are described very well by a differ- 
entiating system having a time constant of about 30 
msec. This is in good agreement with electrophysio- 
logical observations. Also in agreement with electro- 
physiological experiments, “rectifying” properties are 
found. Possible mechanisms underlying these phe- 
nomena are discussed.”—A. M. Small, Jr. 


214. Eisler, H. Similarity in the continuum of 
heaviness with some methodological and theoreti- 
cal considerations. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 69- 
81.—“. . . subjects estimated (a) the ratio and (b) 
the similarity of pairs of stimuli consisting of weights. 

. . the relation obtained in earlier investigations be- 
tween estimated similarity and the two subjective 
magnitudes of the pair, holds good for the continuum 
of heaviness too. In connection with this the intra- 
individual standard deviation of ratio estimates and 
the problem of internal consistency of a ratio matrix 
are treated. . . . the similarity function is tentatively 
extended to multi-dimensional cases and an attempt is 
made to connect similarity and discrimination learn- 
ing.” —L,. Goldberger. 

215. Geldard, Frank A. (U. Virginia) Some 
neglected possibilities of communication. Science, 
1960, 131, 1583-1588.—The “human integument, hous- 
ing several modalities, rivaling the ear as a temporal 
discriminator and greatly excelling the eye in this 
respect, sharing with the retina the property of some- 
what orderly spatial extension, has many of the mes- 
sage-transmitting features commonly extolled in the 
eye and the ear.” Major sections are: “The Skin as 
Informer,” “Uses of Existing Devices,” “Building 
Blocks for Coding,” “Dimensions of Mechanical Vi- 
bration,” “Locus,” “Intensity,” “Duration,” “Fre- 
quency,” “Language of Vibration,” “Intensity as a 
Function of Time,” “Role of Cutaneous Communica- 
tions,” “Electrical Stimulation,” and “Conclusion.” 
“We have not yet really begun to look carefully into 
the communication possibilities offered by the human 
integument or even into the bare facts that provide 
the possibilities.”"—S. J. Lachman. 

216. Glaser, E. M., Hall, M. S., & Whittow, G. C. 


(London Hosp. Medical Coll., England) Habitua- 
tion to heating aid cooling of the same hand. /. 
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Physiol., 1959, 146, 152-164.—5 adult Ss repeatedly 
immersed one hand in hot (47°C) or in cold (4°C) 
water. In both cases after 9-15 days the sensations 
and blood pressure changes which normally accom- 
pany such immersion were greatly diminished, whereas 
responses resulting from immersion of the opposite 
hand were unchanged. This suggests that adaptation 
to heat and cold can be retained at the same time. 
There was no evidence of localized changes in the 
hand. The habituation was inhibited by anxiety, 
changes of interest, or oral administration of chlor- 
promazine.—D. R. Peryam. 

217. Hawkes, G. R., & Warm, J.S. (USA Medi- 
cal Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) The sensory 
range of electrical stimulation of the skin. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 485-487.—Absolute threshold 
and tolerance-limit values are given in Ma ior a 
number of frequencies.—R. H. Waters. 

218. Hawkes, Glenn R., & Warm, J. S. (USA 
Medical Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Com- 
munication by electrical stimulation of the skin: 
I. Absolute identification of stimulus intensity 
level. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1959, No. 400. 
ii, 18 p—Current intensity level as a cue for signal- 
ing purposes was investigated. When intensity levels 
were equally spaced in terms of the subjective mag- 
nitude of sensation, 2 levels could be identified with- 
out error. Maximum transmission of information 
was achieved using 3 levels. At 1500 cps a.c. was 
more effective in transmitting information than a.c. 
at 100 cps. It is concluded that current intensity 
level could be useful as a cue in an electrical, cutane- 
ous communication system.—G. H. Mowbray. 


219. Hawkes, Glenn R., & Warm, Joel S. (USA 
Medical Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Com- 
munication by electrical stimulation of the skin: 
III. Maximum I, for absolute identification of 
current intensity level. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1959, No. 410. ii, 13 p.—Absolute identification of 
current intensity levels was studied to determine the 
effect of varying the range of stimulus intensities and 
of providing immediate knowledge of results. In- 
creasing the range of intensities resulted in increased 
information transmission, but providing knowledge 
of results did not. It is concluded that 3 current in- 
tensity levels could be used in a signaling system re- 
quiring great accuracy and 4 in one that could toler- 
ate some error.—G. 11. Mowbray. 


220. Pearson, Richard G., & Hauty, George T. 
(Carnegie Inst. Technology) Role of postural ex- 
perience in proprioceptive perception of verticality. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 425-428.—"Ninety-six Ss 
were tested on a lateral-tilt chair under darkroom 
conditions. The task consisted of 20 trials and re- 
quired S to return himself from a position of tilt to 
the perceived vertical. It was found that neither the 
procedure of effecting an adaptation imbalance by 
tilting S 30° L, then 10° R, on alternate trials, nor 
that of increasing the delay at tilt to 30 or 60 sec. 
attenuated progressive reduction in error of perceived 
verticality. This would suggest proprioceptive learn- 
ing, rather than sensory adaptation, to be the factor 
of principal importance.”—J. Arbit. 


221. Stevens, Joseph C., & Stevens, S. S. 
vard U.) 
intensity. 


(Har- 
Warmth and cold: Dynamics of sensory 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 183-192.—The 
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35: 
method of magnitude estimation was used to investi- 
gate the relation between subjective thermal intensity 
and the temperature of a stimulus. The growth of 
thermal sensations can be described by the same 
power-function law that governs the growth of sensa- 
tion on prothetic cortinua in general. The difference 
between the exponent for warmth and cold were veri- 
fied by having S estimate the apparent intensity and 
in another experiment exert a force on a hand dy- 
namometer to match the sensory intensity —J. Arbit. 
222. Wieland, Betty A. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) The interaction of space and time in cu- 
taneous perception. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 
248-255.—‘Five Os judged whether one or two places 
on the left forearm had been stimulated when the time 
was varied between two electrically produced stimuli 
separated by spatial intervals of 1.0 to 14.6 cm. The 
temporal interval necessary for two stimuli to be 
judged as occurring in two places was significantly 
different at different spatial intervals.” The data 
were fitted to curves of the form Log T=a—bD 
indicating “that when the product of time and an 
exponental function of distance reaches a certain 
constant value the individual begins to discriminate 
between one and two.”—R. H. Waters. 


(See also Abstracts 116, 411, 458) 
‘ 
HEARING 
223. Creelman, C. D. (U. Michigan) Detection 


of signals of uncertain frequency. USAF Cam- 
bridge Res. Cent. tech. Memo., 1959, No. 71. v, 20 p. 


—Alternative models for extension of frequency sen- 


sitivity in human Os are discussed. One decision 
procedure for a multiple filter model is considered in 
some detail as a general model for decision situations 
in which each available response specifies a subset of 
the signal alternatives. 2 experiments were con- 
ducted in an attempt to choose between a sweeping- 
filter model and a multiple-filter model. Detection 
in a 2-alternative forced-choice experiment in which 
the signal could be 1 of 2 possible signals was meas- 
ured as a test of the 2 models. The data, in connec- 
tion with other available studies, are taken to show 
the need for a more complex model for auditory dis- 
crimination.—Author abstract. 


224. Flanagan, James L. Models for approxi- 
mately basilar membrane displacement. Beil Sys. 
tech. J., 1960, 39, 1163-1191.—“Three analytical 
models are developed for estimating the displacement 
of the basilar membrane in the human ear when the 
sound pressure at the eardrum is known. Frequency- 
domain data, derived experimentally by Bekesy, are 
Fourier-transformed to examine the impulse response 
of the membrane. Time-domain and frequency-do- 
main responses of the models are compared with the 
experimental data. Excitation of the models by 
periodic impulses is considered. Calculations of mem- 
brane displacement are made for excitation by posi- 
tive pulses, and by alternately positive and negative 
pulses. Applicability of the results to the perception 
of pitch is indicated.”—A. M. Small, Jr. 

225. Tanner, W. P., Jr. (U. Michigan) The 
theory of signal detectability as an interpretive 
tool for psychophysical data. USAF Cambridge 
Res. Cent. tech. Memo., 1960, No. 78. vii, 27 p.— 
The theory of signal detectability is examined from 
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the standpoint determining satisfactory 
assumptions for the purpose ing an inter- 
pretive tool for use in psych experiments. 
it is concluded that the asumption that the O attempts 
to Maximize the expected value of the outcome of the 

satisfactory for this purpose, and that a 
et of physical conditions established which 
justify a computation of the detectability of a signal 
in noise a finite sampling plan involving 
2WT amplitude values over the open interval, O to 
r Luth 
226. Tonndorf, Juergen. (University Hosp., lowa 
City, lowa) Shearing motion in scala media of 
cochlear models. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 
1960, No. 60-41. 10 p—"The occurrence of shearing 
motion within the cochlear duct, together with the 
fact that it motion which constitutes 
the adequate stimulus for hair cells, was first reported 
by Bekesy in 1953 [see 28: 2131]. This phe- 
studied in cochlear models. The en- 
both modes of shearing motion were 
found to be much smaller than that over the traveling- 
wave pattern. A simple explanation presented itself: 
Che direction of the shearing motion in each domain 
coincides with the dominant curvature produced by 
the traveling waves in that section of the cochlear 
duct.” 11 drawings.—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 284, 295, 431, 459, 464, 757, 1000, 
1001, 1049, 1368, 1389, 1407) 
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227. Bilger, Robert C. (Central Inst. Deaf, St. 
Louis, Mo.) Additivity of different types of mask- 
ing. lcoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1197-1109.— 
lt is suggested that 3 types of masking exist: “cri- 
tical-band remote,’ and “upward spread” (as in 
pure tone). Combination of either of the latter with 
the first produces a 6-db,. increase in masking. This 
s taken to indicate that summation takes place either 
within the ear or in the nervous system, but not ex- 
ternal to the ear —A. M. Small, Jr 

228. Creelman, C.D. (U. Michigan) Detection 
of complex signals as a function of signal band- 
width and duration. (’SAF Cambridge Res. Cent 
t ’ 1960, No. 99. v, 16 p—An experimen 
of the efficiency of human Os in de- 
tecting a stimulus waveform which consists of a train 
f damped sinusoids is reported. The signal duration 
and degree of damping (or spectral bandwidth) were 
varied, with the energy of the signal held constant. 
Bandwidth is shown to affect human detection more 
at long than at short durations futhor abstract. 


229. David, E. E., Jr., Guttman, Newman, & van 
Bergeijk, W. A. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray 
Hill, N.J.) Binaural interaction of high-frequency 
complex stimuli. /. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 
774-/82.—Time and intensity differences of 2-kc. 
high-pass clicks were mutually offset to produce 
sound images centered in the head. Binaurally cor- 
related and uncorrelated clicks were used, and the 
trade was tested at 10-70 db. Sensation level (SL). 
rhe results show that generally the 2 types of clicks 
behave similarly, and that up to 60 db. SL, as over- 


it cr 


tal examinatior 


ull intensity increases, the time difference compensat- 


ing a given intensity difference decreases. A func- 


tion is derived describing what is interpreted as a 
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physiological intensity-to-time conversion. 19 refs.— 


1. M. Small, Jr. 

230. Ehmer, Richard H. (USN Submarine Base, 
New London, Conn.) Masking patterns of tones. 

Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1115-1120.—Mon- 
aural masking patterns were obtained for pure tones 
spaced by octaves from 250-8000 cps at 20-100 db. 
sensation level (SL) on 3 listeners. The masking 
patterns confirm and extend the results of others, but 
especially indicate that 2nd peaks do not necessarily 
occur at the 2nd harmonic of the masking tone. The 
masking patterns are explained in terms of: (a) the 
activity pattern of the masking tone in the cochlea, 
(b) beats between signal and masking tones, (c) 
aural harmonics, and (d) suppression of cochlear re- 
sponse to the signal. 18 refs —A. M. Small, Jr. 

231. Ehmer, Richard H. (USN Submarine Base, 
New London, Conn.) Masking by tones vs. noise 
bands. /. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1253-1256.— 
The masking effects of pure tones are compared with 
1’, octave bands of noise of equal intensities and cen- 
tered at the same frequencies. The results show that 
the noise bands produce about the same amount of 
extended masking despite the absence of any possible 
aural harmonic distortion, but greater direct masking 
due to the elimination of beats—A. M. Small, Jr. 


232. Fozard, James L., Bacon, W. Edward, & 
Small, Arnold M., Jr. (Lehigh U.) Masked 
thresholds for octave band noise. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1959, 31, 1681-1682.—Using octave noise 
bands masked by wide band noise, it was found that 
threshold signal to noise ratio decreased as masked 
level and signal band center frequency increased.— 
A.M. Small, Jr 

233. Green, David M., McKay, Mary J., & Lick- 
lider, J. C. R. (Massachusetts Inst. Technology) 
Detection of a pulsed sinusoid in noise as a func- 
tion of frequency. /. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 
1446-1452.—Using short (0.1 sec.) pulses in noise, 
the dependence of detectibility on frequency was simi- 
lar regardless of whether the sinusoid was pulsed or 
continuous. The detectability of compound signals, 
i.e., signals composed of 12 or 16 sinusoids, was also 
measured. By comparison of the detectability for 
single and combined sinusoids, alternative models 
dealing with energy summation over frequency were 
evaluated.—A. M. Small, Jr. 

234. Harris, Cyril M. (Columbia U.) Residual 
masking at low frequencies. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1959, 31, 1110-1115.—Curves of residual masking vs. 
frequency were obtained in a free field in the low- 
frequency range for 250-cps masking tones at sound 
pressure levels of 90 and 100 db. These masking 
patterns were obtained 150 and 200 msec. after the 
cessation of the masking tone. In addition, residual 
masking at 250 cps was measured as a function of the 
mel-band intensity level of a “white noise” masking 
source. Plots of loudness density vs. frequency were 
computed from residual masking patterns, and the 
loudness of the pure tone masking source was evalu- 
ated.—A. M. Small, Jr. 

235. Harris, J. Donald; Haines, Henry L., & 
Myers, Cecil K. Brief tone audiometry-temporal 
integration in the hypacusic. USN Med. Res. Lab 
Rep., 1958, 17(5, Whole No. 298). 14 p.—aA test of 
Miskolezy-Fodor’s thesis that the way the partially- 
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deafened ear integrates energy over duration of time 
may provide a clue to the locus of the disorder. In 
the normal ear, a shift in threshold of 9-10 db. is 
found when stimulus duration is shortened by a 1 
log unit. However, in some partially-deafened ears, 
the threshold shift may amount to only 3 db. The 
assumption is that the shift below 9-10 db. norm is 
related to end-organ pathology. A selected series of 
25 defective ears was studied. The authors were 
unable to confirm the hypothesis that integration data 
will in all patients allow one to separate conductive 
and perceptive components. However, the test does 
have a place in a completely equipped diagnostic clinic. 
—M. F. Palmer. 


236. Hirsh, Ira J. (Central Inst. Deaf, St. Louis, 
Mo.) Auditory perception of temporal order. /. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 759-767.—Whereas 
temporal intervals as short as a few milliseconds are 
sufficient to separate 2 brief sounds so that Ss will 
report that there are 2 (instead of only 1) sounds, a 
longer separation time of between 15 and 20 msec. 
is required for Ss to report correctly which of the 2 
sounds preceded the other. This minimum temporal 
interval appears to be independent of the kinds of 
sounds used. The length of the required temporal 
interval suggests that the judgment of order requires 
other mechanisms than those associated with the 
peripheral auditory system.—A. M. Small, Jr. 


237. Leaky, D. M. (imperial Coll., London, Eng- 
land) Some measurements on the effects of inter- 
channel intensity and time differences in two chan- 
nel sound systeins. /. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 


977-986.—The test signals used ranged from single 
component tones to wide and narrow band noise and 


included running speech. A theory based on the as- 
sumption that the brain is sensitive to interaural time 
difference and its variation with head movement is 
developed and is shown to be in reasonable agreement 
with the practical findings —A. M. Small, Jr. 


238. Leontiev, A. N., & Ovchinnikova, OC. V. 
Analiz sistemnogo stroyeniya vospriyatiya. Soob- 
shchenie V. O mekhanizme zvukovysotnogo ana- 
liza slukhovykh razdrazhitelei [Analysis of the sys- 
temic structure of perception. Communication \V. 
Mechanism of the pitch analysis of acoustic stimuli. ] 
Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1958, No. 3, 43- 
48.—Brief report on an experiment tending to prove 
that the psychological mechanism which functions in 
the analysis of pitch depends not only on the rein- 
forcement or nonreinforcement of the response but 
particularly on the ability of the S to vocalize a sound 
internally and externally —A. Cuk. 


239. Loeb, Michel, & Riopelle, A. J. (USA 
Medical Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) The in- 
fluence of intense contra-lateral stimulation on the 
loudness of a low frequency tone. USA Med. Res. 
Lab. Rep., 1959, No. 409. ii, 11 p—2 experiments 
employing a loudness matching technique were de- 
vised to test a previously developed hypothesis that 
the acoustic reflex, once aroused, acts to provide 
attenuation for loud tones but not for fainter ones. 
Results support the hypothesis but an alternate hy- 
pothesis is also considered—G. H. Mowbray. 


240. Loeb, Michel, & Riopelle, A. J. 


(USA 
Medical Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) 


The in- 
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fluence of loud contra-lateral stimulation on the 
threshold for lower frequency tones. (/SA Med. 
Res. Lab. Rep., 1959, No. 404. ii, 11 p—Experiments 
using different psychophysical procedures were per- 
formed to measure the attenuation due to the acoustic 
reflex at intensities near the threshold. A _ contra- 
lateral tone was introduced to activate a reflex and 
resultant shift for a test tone noted. Observed shifts 
were small and inconsistent with past experiments. 
It is suggested that the reflex, once activated, attenu- 
ates loud sounds more than faint ones.—G. H. Mow- 
bray. 


241. Menzel, Otto J. (U. Miami School Medi- 
cine) Clinical efficiency in compensation audi- 
ometry. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 49-54.—450 
veterans examined for compensation purposes were 
studied in order to ascertain whether the order and 
sequence in which several types of audiometric tests 
were administered have any effect on the incidence of 
nonorganic components of hearing. Systematic varia- 
tion of test sequences resulted in the following ob- 
servations. The incidence of nonorganic hearing loss 
was considerably lower when the conventional pure- 
tone audiogram was deferred, than when it was the 
Ist test. Ss exhibiting such nonorganic losses re- 
quired more tests than those who did not. The Doer- 
fler-Stewart test appears as an important motivational 
device in discouraging the maiingerer. Further re- 
search is needed.—M. F. Palmer. 


242. Miskolezy-Fodor, F. (New York Eye & Ear 
Infirmary, NYC) Relation between loudness and 
duration of tone pulses: I. Response of normal 
ears to pure tones longer than click-pitch thresh- 
old. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1128-1134.— 
Both (a) threshold intensity as a function of tone 
pulse duration and (b) duration threshold as a func- 
tion of tone pulse intensity were determined. The 
results were frequency-dependent, but identical for 
procedures (a) and (b). The relation between these 
measures and loudness is discussed. 26 refs.—A. M. 
Small, Jr. 


243. Moushegian, George, & Jeffress, Lloyd A. 
(U. Texas) Role of interaural time and intensity 
differences in the lateralization of low-frequency 
tones. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1441-1445.— 
If Ss adjust the interaural time relation for a noise 
until it appears to be in the same lateral position as 
the stimulus tone, results are obtained supporting the 
findings of other recent workers that increasing the 
intensity of the stimulus to an ear will cause it to 
transmit earlier in time. Additional evidence has 
been found which shows that the central nervous 
system, too, responds to interaural intensity differ- 
ences, and that its response is different from that of 
the peripheral system.—A. M. Small, Jr. 


244. Nixon, C. W., & von Gierke, H. E. (Wright 
Air Development Center, Wright-Patterson AFB, 
O.) Experiments on the bone-conduction thresh- 
old in a free sound field. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1959, 31, 1121-1125.—With the auditory canal oc- 
cluded by plugs and muffs, the whole skull (or sec- 
tions of it) was covered with a 2-in. layer of absorb- 
ent cotton. The muffs were not covered. Cotton 
over the entire head raised the MAF bone-conduction 
threshold 10-18 db. from 2 to 8 ke. (8 Ss).—A. M. 
Small, Jr. 
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245. O'Neill, John J. (U. Illinois) Sudden uni- 
lateral hearing loss attributable to mumps. / 
speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, -A battery of 
audiometric tests was administered to 6 cases exhibit- 
ing clinical mumps without parotitis. In those pa- 
tients giving definite indication of mumps, bone con- 
duction thresholds were characteristically lower than 
air conduction. Speech reception thresholds were 
higher than the average pure-tone loss. Discrimina- 
tion scores were very low, and there were indications 
of recruitment.—M. F. Palme) 

246. Ovchinnikova, O. V. Analiz sistemnogo 
stroyeniya vospriyatiya. Soobshchenie_ VII. 
Trenirovka slukha po “motornoi” metodike. 

Analysis of the systemic structure of perception 
Communication VII. Training of hearing according 
to the “motor” method.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1959, No. 2, 55-58.—The purpose of the 
study was to investigate the influence of training on 
the pitch hearing sensitivity. 9 Ss were trained in 
vocalizing sounds which ranged from 250-400 cyc/ 
sec. Before and after the training their pitch thresh- 
éld for pure and compound tones was established. 
Che differential threshold for compound sounds was 
taken as the index of improvement of the pitch sensi- 
tivity. All Ss showed improvement. “Obtained re- 
sults indicate that training in soynd vocalization does 
improve the pitch sensitivity In other words, a 
sound which is formed vocally can be perceived more 
accurately than a sound which is just being heard.” 
[he muscular sensations in this become “the 
pitch indicator.”—A. Cuk. 

247. Pettie, C. Robert. The loudness difference 
limen for tones in noise. USN Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1959, 18(9, Whole No. 314). iv, 5 p—Earlier re- 
search seems to show differential sensitivity for loud- 
ness of tones decreases sharply with decrease in over 
all loudness, particularly at weaker sensation levels. 
Recent studies using th® forced-choice-variant of 
method of constant stimulus difference have not cor- 
roborated these large and regular changes for tones 
or white noise \ tone was presented in thermal 
noise to 2 experienced Ss. Differential sensitivity 
was explored for tone at 6 levels (3-40 db.) about 
50% recognition threshold in broad-band noise. Dif- 
ference limen, 75% criterion (DL75¢,) for pure tone 

1000 or 6000 cps) masked by noise was found rela- 
tively invariant over a wide range. DL, under 
this condition compares well in magnitude with 
DL75% obtained in quiet. Psychophysical method and 
its judgmental requirements, experience of S, and 
other conditions arranged to render optimal condi- 
tions for discrimination are considered to have pro- 
duced divergence of these results from those of more 
widely-quoted literature. This is a test of loudness 
memory ability as distinct from other loudness dis- 
crimination abilities contained in the notion of pri 
mary auditory abilities—M. F. Palmer. 

248. Pickett, J. M. 
Center, Bedford, Mass.) Backward masking. J. 
Acoust, Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1613—-1615.—The audi- 
tory masking effect of a noise burst on a preceding 
weak tone was explored. Tone-noise interval, tone 
duration, and noise level proved to be significant 
variables.—A. M. Small, Jr. 

249. Plomp, R., & Bouman, M. S. (Inst. Per- 
ception RVO-TNO, Soesterberg, Netherlands) Re- 


case 


(USAF Cambridge Research 


lation between hearing threshold and duration for 
tone pulses. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 749 
758.—It is hypothesized that presenting of tone pulse 
of intensity I results in an effect s somewhere in the 
auditory system; s approaches its final value ex- 
potentially, but this value is proportional to I. Per- 
ception occurs when s exceeds a critical value s,. 
Except for short pulse durations the data fit predic- 
tions from this hypothesis more precisely than hy- 
potheses previously proposed. Deviation from pr?- 
diction at short pulse deviations is explained assuming 
energy integration around each frequency is restricted 
to a fixed bandwidth.—A. M. Small, Jr. 

250. Pollack, Irwin, & Trittipoe, W. J. (USAF 
Cambridge Research Center, Bedford, Mass.) Bin- 
aural listening and interaural noise cross correla- 
tion. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1250-1252.— 
Che identification of different interaural correlations 
was examined over a range of reference correlations. 
Interaural correlations were produced by the method 
in which 3 independent noise sources were combined 
into 2 outputs. The change in interaural correlation 
(squared) required for 75% correct identification 
varied from about 0.4 for a reference correlation 0.0 
to about 0.04 for a reference correlation of 1.0. 22 
refs.—A. M. Small, Jr. 

251. Pollack, Irwin, & Trittipoe, William. 
(USAF Cambridge Research Center, Bedford, Mass. ) 
Interaural noise correlations: Examination of 
Variables. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1616- 
1618.—The identification of interaural noise correla- 
tions was examined as a function of the: duration, 
sound level, frequency range, and interaural balance 
of the noise. Progressive changes in identification 
performance were observed with changes in the in- 
dividual variables.,-—A. M. Small, Jr. 

252. Scharf, Betram. (Northwestern U.) Loud- 
ness of complex sounds as a function of the num- 
ber of components. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 
31, 783-785.—Multitone complexes and a band of 
white noise were matched in loudness to a 1500-cy. 
tone. The over-all spacing between the lowest and 
highest components of these stimuli was held con- 
stant. At each of the 4 levels tested loudness re- 
mained essentially unchanged when only the number 
of components within a complex was varied. This 
invariance of loudness occurs even though inhibition 
may be greater within the complexes that contain a 
larger number of components. It is suggested that 
the increased inhibition may be offset by greater 
loudness summation when the energy is more evenly 
distributed within the complexes —A. M. Small, Jr. 

253. Schubert, Earl D., & Elpern, Barry S. 
(Western Reserve U.) Psychophysical estimate of 
the velocity of the traveling wave. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1959, 31, 990-994.—Different lengths of the 
basilar membrane at each of the 2 ears were masked 
so that the wave produced by a simultaneous click at 
the ears emerged from the shorter masked pertion 
of one ear sooner than from the other. The time in- 
terval by which the click to the “earlier” side must 
be delayed to center the subjective click estimates the 
original difference in time of emerging from the 
masking and hence of the time taken to travel the 
portion of the membrane represented by the differ- 
ence in cutoff frequency of the 2 masking noises. The 
velocity estimates range from 55 m/sec near the 
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stapes to about 30 m/sec at a point 20 mm. away.— 
A.M. Small, Jr. 


254. Small, Arnold M., Jr. (State U. Iowa) 
Pure-tone masking. /. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 
31, 1619-1625.—The influence of one pure tone on 
the threshold of another was investigated. In con- 
trast to previous experiments, masking was studied 
by determining the level of the masker necessary to 
mask a signal as a function of the frequency of the 
masker. The level and frequency of the signal served 
as parameters. The general forms of the masking 
functions are similar to those reported previously, 
but vary in several details. The data are discussed 
from the point of view of band-pass filter analog and 
compared to studies of other investigators. 32 refs. 


—A. M. Small, Jr. 


255. Stevens, S. S. (Harvard U.) On the 
validity of the loudness scale. J/. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer:, 1959, 31, 995-1003.—This paper tries to show 
how the form of the sone scale can be verified by 
cross-modality matchings. Instead of working with 
numerical estimations of magnitudes or ratios, these 
new procedures allow Ss to equate the apparent in- 
tensity of stimuli in 2 different sense modalities. The 
results of these cross-modality matches can be pre- 
dicted frou: the relation between the sone scale and 
the subjective scales in the other modalities. They 
suggest that the form of the subjective intensity func- 
tion depends on the “input-output” operating char- 
acteristic of the sensory system and not on some 
prior experience which the S may have had with a 
“physical correlate” of the stimulus. 25 refs—A. M. 
Small, Jr. 

256. Thurlow, Willard R., & Elfner, Lloyd F. 
(U. Wisconsin) Continuity effects with alternately 
sounding tones. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 
1337-1339.—Results show that a short tone inter- 
polated in the interruptions of another can cause the 
other tone to sound continuous provided the short 
tone is of higher intensity and the short tone and the 
interruptions of the other are not too long in dura- 
tion. The short tone has a greater effect when it is 
not too far removed in frequency from the other tone. 
—A. M. Small, Jr. 


257. Thurlow, Willard R., & Elfner, Lloyd F. 
(U. Wisconsin) Pure-tone cross-set localization 
effects. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1606-1608. 
—Localization effects are described wherein if a tone 
is in one ear the addition of another tone in the op- 
posite ear moves the original sound image toward the 
center of the head as opposed to its original side 
position. Effects of frequency and frequency differ- 
ences were studied —A. M. Small, Jr. 


258. Thurlow, Willard R., & Rawlings, Irving L. 
(U. Wisconsin) Discrimination of number of 
simultaneously sounding tones. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1959, 31, 1332-1336.—Various 1-, 2-, and 3- 
tone stimuli were presented to Ss, who had to judge 
how many tones were present. Results showed that 
discrimination of number of different tones sounding 
was far from perfect. Discrimination was not im- 
proved even when frequency components were widely 
spaced. Accuracy of perception was poorer for 2- 
and 3-tone combinations than for 1-tone stimuli. 
Number of allowable response categories also af- 
fected percent correct responses. Individual differ- 
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ences in performance were found to be large.—A. M. 
Small, Jr. 


259. Tobias, Jerry V., & Schubert, Earl D. 
(Western Reserve U.) Effective onset duration of 
auditory stimuli. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 
1595-1605.—The relative effectiveness of transient 
disparity (incongruities of stimulus beginning and 
ending at the 2 ears) and ongoing disparity (differ- 
ences in time between similar portions of the continu- 
ing waveform at the 2 ears) in producing changes in 
auditory localization was investigated. For a given 
value of transienc disparity, the value of ongoing dis- 
parity necessary to recenter the sound image was 
found. As stimulus duration increases transient dis- 
parity loses its effectiveness. If the relative values of 
transient and ongoing disparity are directly propor- 
tional to the durations over which cue is operative, 
an “effective onset duration” of 2-4 esti- 
mated. 18 refs-—A. M. Small, Jr. 

260. Tobias, Jerry V., & Zerlin, Stanley. (West- 
ern Reserve U.) Lateralization threshold as a 
function of stimulus duration. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1959, 31, 1591-1594.—Measurement on ex- 
perienced Ss of interaural time difference thresholds 
(ITDT) for wide-band random noise of moderate 
level indicates that the threshold varies systematically 
with duration of stimulation. The “duration” versus 
“ITDT” function decreases regularly asymptoting at 
0.7 sec., indicating that the binaural system which 
efiects the comparison necessary for a lateralization 
judgment may integrate information over that period 
or the kind of stimulus used —A. M. Small, Jr. 


msec. 1S 


261. Ward, W. Dixon; Glorig, Aram, & Sklar, 


Diane L. (Research Center, Subcommittee on Noise, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Susceptibility and sex. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1138.—Temporary 
threshold shift was measured in 15 men and 15 
women. No significant difference was found. This 
is interpreted as indicating that differential exposure, 
rather than differential susceptibility, is responsible 
for the greater auditory sensitivity found in women 
as reported by hearing surveys.—A. M. Small, Jr. 
262. Ward, W. Dixon; Glorig, Aram, & Sklar, 
Diane L. (Research Center, Subcommittee on Noise, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Temporary threshold shift 
produced by intermittent exposure to noise. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 791-794.—Temporary 
threshold shift (TTS) was measured 2 and 17 min. 
after successive 12-min. exposures to broad-band noise 
at 106 db. sound pressure level (SPL) separated by 
18 min. of silence. The results indicate that the 
TTS existing at the beginning of a particular ex- 
posure can be treated as additional time of exposure. 
If the residual TTS has a value that would be pro- 
duced by R min. of exposure, then the total TTS at 
the end of an M-min. exposure will be given by 
solving the equation for growth of TTS with ex- 
posure time set equal to M +R.—A. M. Small, Jr. 


263. Wright, H. N. (Northwestern U.) Audi- 
tory adaption in noise. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 
31, 1004-1012.—Initial rate, extent, and recovery 
from auditory adaption were measured in both the 
presence and absence of noise by the method of fixed 
intensity. Rate and extent of adaptation were 
changed in a frequency dependent fashion upon the 
addition of noise. Recovery was relatively independ 
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ent of experimental parameters. Temporal manipu- 
lation of the noise also produced frequency dependent 
effects.—A. M. Small, J 


(See also Abstracts 109, 1380, 1384, 1386, 1403) 


SPEECH PERCEPTION 


Barker, Janet O’Neill. (U. Arizona) A 
numerical measure of articulation. J/. speech hear. 
Dis., 1960, 25, 79-88.—2 articulation scores are pre- 
sented based on the frequency value of the phonemes 
in a sample 100 sounds and their positions in 
syllables. Both measures are valid—M. F. Palmer. 

265. Black, John W., & Hixon, W. Carroll. 
(Ohio State U.) Number of axis crossings and 
the intelligibility of speech. /. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1959, 31, 1384-1385.—With 5 independent samples, 
intelligibility and number of axis crossings of 

| related 0.37-0.72.—A. M. Small, 
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266. Broadbent, Donald E., & Ladefoged, Peter. 

\pplied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, England) 
Auditory perception of temporal order. Acoust 
Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1539.—On the basis of experi- 
ments tem] order of “speech like” sounds it 
s concluded that the pertinent perceptual mechanism 
works on the bi discrete samples of sensory in 
formation rather than on a continuous flow.—A. M. 
Small, Jr 

267. Curry, E. Thayer; Fay, Thomas H., Jr., & 
Hutton, Charles L. (U. Illinois) Experimental 
study of the relative intelligibility of alphabet let- 
ters. A ist. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1151-1157.- 
This study 5 designed to ascertain the relative in- 
telligibility of the 26 individual spoken alphabet let- 
ters when presented to normal Ss over a 45-db. range 
of levels. The gain function for the pooled results of 
26 letters spoken by 3 experienced speakers to 18 
listeners has a sigmoidal shape. The 15-db. increase 
in presentation level from 10 to 25 db. yields a 65% 
in correct identification for all letters. The 
the pooled curve for all leters be- 

20% and 80% 4.34% per db. The curves 
appear to be similar to those the more difficult 
stimuli such the monosyllable PB lists and un- 
selected disyllabic lists —A. M. Small, J1 

268. Decker, Louis R., & Pollack, Irwin. (USAF 
Cambridge Research Center, Bedford, Mass.) Mul- 
tiple observers, message receptor, and rating 
scales. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1327-1328 

[he improvement of message reception in noise 
with multiple Os was analyzed. 2 sets of decision 
rules were employed to select among the responses of 
3 Ss: one based upon the response agreement among 
Os, one upon the listeners’ confidence ratings 
accuracy of message reception. Confidence ratings 
lly improved the selection of the correct 
reception in the absence of response agree- 
ment among Os—A. M. Small, Jr. 

209. Leontiev, A. N., & Gippenreiter, 
Analiz sistemnogo stroyeniya vospriyatiya. Soob- 
shchenie VIII. Vliyanie rodnogo yazyka na for- 
mirovanie slukha. [Analysis of the systemic struc- 
ture of perception. Communication VIII. Influence 
of the mother tongue on the formation of hearing. | 
Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 
62.—Research in hearing has discovered 2 different 
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functional systems, timbre and pitch hearing. The 
former is connected with speech, the latter with music 
(singing). The 2 systems develop, as a rule, hand- 
in-hand, but occasionally the formation of timbre 
hearing may outstrip and stunt the development of 
pitch hearing. The result, in this case, is “tone deaf- 
ness.” This assumption was tested by comparing 2 
languages, one typical “pitch” language (Vietnamese) 
and the other typical “timbre” language (Russian). 
When the DL of 20 Vietnamese and 93 Russian stu- 
dents was established using sounds of the same and 
different timbres it was found that 40% of the 
Russians and none of the Vietnamese were tone deaf. 
A. Cuk. 


270. Pickett, J. M. (USAF Cambridge Research 
Center, Bedford, Mass.) Low-frequency noise and 
methods for calculating speech intelligibility. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1259-1263.—Various 
conditions of speech and noise filtering below 1200 
cps were employed in order to test the relative effects 
of direct low-frequency masking and upward spread 
of masking to higher frequency regions. The results 
showed significant decreases in intelligibility as the 
noise energy was admitted progressively between 300 
and 20 cps, but the speech frequencies between 20 and 
300 cps provided no significant contribution to intelli- 
gibility under any noise condition tested. It is con- 
cluded that the low frequency energy in the noise pro- 
duced upward spread of masking. —A. M. Small, Jr. 


Pollack, Irwin. (USAF Cambridge Research 
Center, Bedford, Mass.) On indices of signal and 
response discriminability. /. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 

1959, 31, 1031.—2 indices of S’s performance in a 
pone Rr Bae system are distinguished. One reflects 
the discriminability among items of the message 
source; the other reflects the discriminability by a S 
among his own responses.—A. M. Small, Jr 


Pollack, Irwin. (USAF Cambridge Research 
Center, Bedford, Mass.) Message repetition and 
message reception. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 
1509-1515.—* The improvement in word intelligibility 
associated with successive presentations of a word in 
noise was examined with recorded and with independ- 
ent samples of the speech and/or its background noise. 
The listener’s criterion for termination of a trial was 
shown to be a crucial determinant of the gain of 
intelligibility with successive presentations. The im- 
provement in intelligibility was greater for independ- 
ent samples of speech and noise than for successive 
presentations of a single recorded sample.”—A. 
Small, Jr 
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273. Pollack, Irwin. 
Center, Bedford, Mass.) 
message reception. /. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 
1500-1508.— Whether the probability of a correct 
message reception is critically dependent upon the size 
of the set of messages available for communications 
was examined experimentally. Accuracy of message 
reception was found to be independent of the message- 
source uncertainty, but critically dependent upon the 
response uncertainty, i.e., upon the size of the set of 
relevant response categories. Implications for a con- 
ceptual model of the listener’s behavior are suggested. 
A. M. Small, 


274. Solomon, Lawrence N. 
Lab., San Diego, Calif.) 
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systematically varied sounds. /. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1959, 31, 986-990.—Noise bands simulating passive 
sonar sounds were varied in terms of spectrum, am- 
plitude modulation, and accent. Every combination 
of these parameters was rated by 20 Ss in terms of 
their aurally perceived characteristics on 15 scales 
representing 7 different dimensions. Analysis was 
made of the manner in which the sounds clustered 
within the space defined by the 7 psychological di- 
mensions. 2 major clusters of sounds were observed, 
differentiated primarily on the basis of band pass con- 
dition. Exceptions to this general rule were analyzed 
to reveal the interactions —A. M. Small, Jr. 


SpEECH & LANGUAGE 


275. Ahmend, Rais, & Fatehchand, Richard. 
(Birkbeck Coll., U. London, England) Effect of 
sample duration on the articulation of sounds in 
normal and clipped speech. J/. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1959, 31, 1022-1029.—Segments of vowels and con- 
sonants from nonsense syllables, accurately deter- 
mined in position and width, were used for articula- 
tion measurements. The listening tests were per- 
formed on differentiated speech, and on differentiated 
speech subjected to severe clipping. Whether or not 
vowels were clipped, their segment lengths can be 
considerably reduced with little effect on articulation. 
This does not hold for consonants, with the exception 
of unclipped semivowels.—A. M. Small, Jr. 

276. Barney, H. L., Haworth, F. E., & Dunn, 
H. K. An experimental transistorized artificial 
larynx. Bell Sys. tech. J., 1959, 38, 1337-1356.—“A 
new experimental artificial larynx, which makes use 


of transistors and miniaturized components to provide 
a voice for those who have lost the use of their vocal 
cords by surgical removal or paralysis, is described. 
The larynx operates by introducing a substitute for 
the sound of the vocal cords into the pharyngeal cav- 
ity by means of a vibrating driver held against the 


throat. The acoustic principles of normal and arti- 
ficial speech production that were followed in arriving 
at the new design are presented, along with descrip- 
tions of the transistor circuit and its operating char- 
acteristics.’—A. M. Small, Jr. 

277. Black, John W. (Ohio State U.) Predict- 
ing the content of short phrases. Quart. J. Speech, 
1959, 45, 299-303.—The predictability of the succes- 
sive letters of phrases was measured by means of the 
letter-prediction responses of 400 young men. The 
phrases were 5 syllables in length and drawn at ran- 
dom from either newspaper text or United States 
Navy Patter (aircraft flight phrases). Half the Ss 
were informed of the source of each phrase. Percent 
correct first guesses and average uncertainty are 
given for each letter-space of the phrases. The spaces 
of flight phrases were more predictable, by about 4 
bit, than the newspaper phrases when the source was 
known. Predictability is also analyzed according to 
length of phrase in words and position of words.— 
J. M. Pickett. 

278. Brubaker, Robert S., & Altshuler, Morton 
W. (Pennsylvania State U.) Vowel overlap as a 
function of fundamental frequency and dialect. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1362—1365.—The 
results indicate that control of the speaker’s vocal 
fundamental does not reduce vowel overlap, while 
controlling the subdialect of the speaker does reduce 
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the percentage of overlapping. While overlap is de- 
creased it is not eliminated, and it is probable that 
vowel discrimination is accomplished by means of 
cues additional to the frequency locations of the lower 
formants.—A. M. Small, Jr. 

279. Chase, Richard Allen; Harvey, Seth; 
Standfast, Susan; Rapin, Isabelle, & Sutton, 
Samuel. (Columbia U.) Comparison of the ef- 
fects of delayed auditory feedback on speech and 
key tapping. Science, 1959, 129, 903-904.—"De- 
laying the return of a speaker’s vocal output to his 
ears (the auditory feedback) radically changes his 
speech. The present report concerns the effects of 
delayed auditory feedback on simple key-tapping 
tasks. Evidence is presented which indicates that 
changes in speech and key tapping under delayed 
auditory feedback are analogous.” Key-tapping be- 
havior can be radically altered by delaying the audi- 
tory feedback of clicks.—S. J. Lachman. 

280 Forgie, James W., & Forgie, Carma D. 
( Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Results obtained 
from a vowel recognition computer program. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1480-1489.—Using 
real-time spectral data as input to a high speed digital 
computer, an attempt was made to recognize 10 Eng- 
lish vowels. By computer determination of the first 
3 formants and pitch of the vowel sound, recognition 
was 88%. Using duration information raised recog- 
nition to 93%.—A. M. Small, Jr. 


281. Green, David M., Williams, Carl, & Kryter, 
Karl. ( Bolt, Beranek & Newman, Cambridge, Mass. ) 
Peak VU deflection and energy for monosyllabic 
words. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1264-1265. 
—A simple formula is suggested, along with a simple 
procedure, which permits a statement regarding the 
energy of a monosyllabic word in terms of an abso- 
lute scale-—A. M. Small, Jr. 


282. Liberman, A. M., Ingemann, Frances; Lis- 
ker, Leigh; Delattre, Pierre, & Cooper, F. S. 
(Haskins Lab., NYC) Minimal rules for synthe- 
sizing speech. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1490- 
1499.—Topics discussed include: synthesis from pre- 
recorded elements, by phonemic rules, and by subpho- 
nemic rules; positional rules; stress and syllabic 
encoding rules. Rather high intelligibility may be 
obtained with a minimal number of rules by working 
at the subphonemic level. 31 refs —A. M. Small, Jr. 


283. Miller, R. L. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray 
Hill, N.J.) Nature of the vocal cord wave. /. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 667-677.—The shape 
of the vocal cord wave is an important parameter in 
a true analog representation of the vocal mechanism, 
since the final speech wave is a function of both the 
generator wave shape and the transfer impedance of 
the vocal tract. The shape of this wave has been 
determined by 2 independent methods. (a) by the 
derivation and use of a network having a character- 
istic which is the inverse of the first vocal resonance, 
and (b) by measuring the area of the vocal cord 
opening as a function of time through the use of 
motion picture studies. Analysis indicates that a 
uniform distribution of harmonic amplitudes is a 
rarity; instead there is a tendency for the distribution 
to have a cyclical variation —A. M. Small, Jr. 


284. Nakota, Kazuo. ( Radio Research Lab., Koku- 
bunji, Tokyo, Japan) Synthesis and perception of 
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ust 


nasal consonants. J. A¢ Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 
661-666.—Nasal consonants can be simulated ap- 
by a cascade connection of simple elec- 
ircuits excited by a quasiperiodic electri- 

\ terminal-analog synthesizer and 
device were to generate a number of 
consisting of a nasal conso- 
with smooth formant tran 
vowel portions. Listen- 


proximately 
trical tuned c 
cal buzz source 
control 
synthetic \ 
nant followed by 
sitions between consonant and 
ing tests that the identification of the nasal 
‘onsonant is determined largely by the frequency 
position of the 2nd resonance of the nasal portion of 
the syllable, and thus by the direction and extent of 
the 2nd formant transition of the vowel. The identi- 

ion of the nasal consonant is also dependent to 
extent on the duration of the consonant and 
transition portions of the syllable—A. M. Small, Jr. 


Newman, John B. (Queens Coll., Flushing) 
The area of semantics. Quart. J. Speech, 1957, 43, 
164.—Brief general description of the area with 
references to the literature —/. M. Pickett 
286. Odem, Israel. Haadam ukhtav yado. [Man 
his han Introduction into graphology 
aracters.] Jerusalem, Israel: Bialik 
Institution, 1960. 453 p—‘This book is a first course 
I iphology intended for the general reader as 
is for students of applied psychology, teachers, 
testologues.” The d items, 
examples of Hebrew written passages, 
aphic length, the graphic width, the 
graphic depth, the form of characters, rhythm vs. tact, 
psychological-characterological judgment of written 
characters, the signature, graphology of Hebrew and 
Latin characters.—H. Ormian. 


Peterson, Gordon E. (U. Michigan) Some 
observations on speech. Quart. J. Speech, 1958, 
44, 402-412.—Brief presentation of speech phonation, 
articulation, and spectrographic analysis. The poor 
intelligibility of isolated vowels and consonants is 
[. M, Pickett 

288. Sebeok, Thomas A. (Ed.) Style in lan- 
guage. New York: John Wiley, 1960. xvii, 470 p. 
$9.50.—16 papers, 6 abstracts, and prepared and spon- 
taneous comments at the 1958 interdisciplinary style 
conference of linguists, psychologists, and literary 
critics at Indiana University. Includes Roger Brown 
and Albert Gilman on the semantics of pronoun 
usage; John B. Carroll on a factor analysis of prose 
style; Charles E. Osgood on effects of motivation on 
encoding style; James J. Jenkins on implications of 
commonality in verbal associations, and papers on 
stylistic aspects of poetry, folklore, etc. Commentary 
ind summary from perspectives of linguistics (Fred 
W. Householder, Jr. and Roman Jacobson), psy- 
chology (Roger Brown and George A. Miller), and 
literary criticism (John Hollander and Rene Wellek) 
supplement formal papers. 462-item bibliog.—P. H. 
Tannenbaum 


Somers, H. H. (Louvain, Belgium) Ana- 
lyse mathématique du langage: Lois générales et 
mesures statistique. Vol. I. [Mathematical analy- 
sis of language: General laws and statistical measure- 
ments. Vol. I Louvain, Belgium: Editions Nau 
welaerts, 1959. 40 p. Belg. Fr. 80—A mathematical 
and empirical study of Zipf's law of the reciprocal 
relation between the frequency (of occurrence) 
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words and their rank order of frequency. A review 
is presented of the main mathematical relations basic 
to the quantitative structure of human language. 
Zipf's law and its various interpretations are critically 
examined, and a new interpretation is proposed, based 
on the lognormal distribution function. Certain 
corollaries of the lognormal law are applied to texts 
of the New Testament, especially a new vocabulary 
measure defined independently of the size of text. 
Fucks’ law concerning the Poisson distribution of 
words according to the number of syllables is vali- 
dated and extended to phonetic elements of speech 
and language. 13 tables of linguistic data from a wide 
range of sources. 20-item bibliog.—J. M. Pickett. 

290. Starkweather, John A. (U. California 
School Medicine, San Francisco) A speech rate 
meter for vocal behavior analysis. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1960, 3, 111-114.—“An apparatus, called the 
Speech Rate Meter, produces a graphic, cumulative 
record of pulses in speech which shows a high rela- 
tionship with word counts from typescripts. Dia- 
grams which show direct operation from an audio 
signal are presented. A method is also described for 
the indication of conversational interaction.—J. Arbit. 

291. Varga Erwin. (Budapest, Hungary) Bei- 
triage zur Pathophysiologie der Sprache. [Contribu- 
tions to the pathophysiology of language.] Psychiat 
Veurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1959, 11, 307-311. 
Psychic integration and the development of the sec- 
ond signal system depends on the inhibition of differ- 
entiation, from which grows time awareness and the 
inhibition of retardation. Primitive language lacks, 
and deep regressive states lose, this inhibition of 
retardation. 34 refs—C. T. Bever. 


(See also Abstracts 41, 265, 270, 507, 528, 870, 1008, 
1011, 1012, 1147) 


PsYCHOMOTOR TASKS 


292. Jarrard, Leonard E. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nology) The role of visual cues in the perform- 
ance of ergographic work. J. erp. Psychol., 1960, 
60, 57-63.—Studied the extent to which muscular ten- 
sion and ergographic performance are affected by set 
toward the amount of work to be done. Set was 
varied by employing the size-weight illusion in such 
a way that Ss changed from lifting one weight to a 
second weight that physically weighed the same but 
differed in size. Found that muscular tension was 
higher in those Ss who changed to the weight that 
they had previously judged heavier. Also, there was 
a direct relationship between set toward the amount 
of work to be done and work output as indicated by 
number of lifts to exhaustion —J. Arbit. 


293. Jeantheau, Gabriel. (Ohio State U) The 
differential effects of speed and load stress on 
task performance. USAF WADC tech Rep., 1959, 
No. 59-7, iv, 13 p—10 college students performed “an 
information-processing task requiring descrimination 
of pairs of identical symbols within matrices of three 
levels of word length and five levels of presentation 
rate. Error scores and a derived information meas- 
ure were used to assess performance.” Increases in 
both speed and load seriously impaired performance. 
“The data fitted to an information specification of the 
stimulus situation failed to provide a unitary function. 
Information scores plotted against mean number of 
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paired comparisons per second, however, yielded 
single function which described all conditions and 
accounted for the high interaction compenent.” 


M. B. Mitchell. 


294. Laties, Victor G. & Weiss, Bernard. 
(Johns Hopkins U.) Human observing behavior 
after signal detection. J. exp. Anal. Behav., i960, 
3, 27-33.—‘‘Observing responses made after detection 
and reset of a deflected meter pointer are shown to be 
susceptible to reinforcement and capable of being 
brought under control of stimuli produced by reset.” 
—J. Arbit. 


295. Pickler, Andrew G., & Harris, J. Donald. 
(USN Medical Research Lab., New London, Conn.) 
Compensatory and pursuit tracking of loudness. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1129-1133.—"5 Ss 
were required to track 3 tape-recorded programs pre- 
sented in 8 test conditions, including both modes 
(compensatory and pursuit) and 3 channel types of 
reception (monotic, diotic, dichotic). Responses were 
obtained by dial-writing techniques and a paper-tape 
voltage recorder. Analysis of variances based on 120 
tracings revealed the overall superiority of the com 
pensatory mode (averaged momentary error 2.2 db) 
vs the pursuit mode (3.3 db).”—A. M. Small, Jr. 


296. Teplov, B. M., & Borisova, M. N. K 
voprosu o “metodike rechevogo podkrepleniya” 
A. G. Ivanova-Smolenskogo. [Concerning the 
“method of verbal reinforcement” of A. G. Ivanov- 
Smolensky.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 
1959, No. 2, 107-112.—A. G. Ivanov-Smolensky pre- 
sented in 1926 a method for the study of motor con- 
ditioning in which the commonly used preliminary 
instruction to the S of how to react to the stimulus 
was replaced by “verbal reinforcement.” It was 
claimed that this method offered the possibility of 
investigating the gradual formation and consolidation 
of the CR, which was impossible with the old one. 
The authors of this study show that the method of 
verbal reinforcement is actually in many ways in- 
ferior to the method of preliminary instruction.— 


A. Cuk. 


297. Weiss, T. (Inst. Aviation Medicine, Prague, 
Czechoslovakia) Rychlost jednoduché psycho- 
motorické reakce a dychani. [Speed of a simple 
psychomotoric reaction and respiration.] Ceskoslov- 
enska Psychol., 1960, 4, 153-160.—No difference is 
found in reaction time in the phase of breathing in 
and out, either during normal or deep breathing. Re- 
action time is longer during deep breathing than dur- 
ing normal breathing. Reaction time is longer while 
breathing under controlled rhythmical acoustic stim- 
uli. 37 refs., English and Russian summaries.— 


V. Brichdéek. 


298. Welford, A. T. (Psychology Lab., Cam- 
bridge, England) The measurement of sensory- 
motor performance: Survey and reappraisal of 
twelve years’ progress. Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 189- 
230.—Deals with “Capacity of the Human ‘informa- 
tion channel’” under 5 headings: the single-channel 
hypothesis, choice reaction times, conceptual models, 
control of movement, and perceptual identification 
and discrimination. 5 Jensen. 


52 refs.—B. T. 
(See also Abstracts 520, 641, 764, 1371, 1394, 
1397, 1398) 
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MorTivaATION & EMOTION 


299. Anthony, H. Sylvia. Anxiety as a function 
of psychomotor and social behaviour. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 51, 141-152.—The manual responses 
to visual signals of over 2000 young male adults were 
related both to task difficulty and to delinquent social 
behavior in a military milieu. Delinquent Ss showed 
greater psychomotor activity than nondelinquent when 
the task was easy. Significant reduction of activity 
followed as the task became harder. Overactivity is 
related to anxiety, and the findings are discussed in 
terms of Hullian learning theory and the Brown- 
Farber theory of frustration. 21 refs—C. M. Franks 

300. Arnold, Magda B. Emotion and person- 
ality. Vol. I. Psychological aspects. New York: 
Columbia Univer. Press, 1960. xiv, 296 p. $7.50. 
—The introductory chapter is on science and common 
sense. Then follows Part I, “The Nature of Feeling,” 
which contains 4 chapters entitled: “Feeling as Men- 
tal Element”; “Is Feeling An Experience or a Con- 
struct?”; “Feeling as Meaning, Attitude, Judgment, 
and as Success or Failure”; and “Feeling as Reaction 
to Sensory Experience.” Part II, “The Nature of 
Emotion in Historical Perspective,” has 4 chapters 
entitled: “Prescientific Theories of Emotion,” “The 
Dawn of Science: From !ames to Dewey,” “Emotion 
and Instinct as Seen by McDougall and Freud,” and 
“The Modern Scene.” Part III, “The Psychology 
of Emotion,” has 4 chapters entitled: “Phenomeno- 
logical Analysis of Emotion,” “Basic Emotions,” 
“Emotion and Motivation,” and “Basic Emotions in 
Psychological Theory.” 231 refs —F. A. Mote. 

301. Arnold, Magda B. Emotion and person- 
ality. Vol. II. Neurological and physiological as- 
pects. New York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1960 
xvi, 430 p. $7.50.—Part I, “Brain Mechanisms in 
Emotion,” contains 4 chapters entitled: “Neurological 
Theories of Emotion,” “Functional Sequence: I. Ap- 
praisal,” “Functional Sequence: II. The Impulse to 
Action,” and “Registration and Inhibition of Action.” 
Part II, “The Psycho-physiological State,” has 4 
chapters entitled: “Emotion, Consciousness, and the 
EEG”; “Patterns of Action”; “Physiological Effects 
of Emotion”; and “Homeostatic Regulations.” Part 
III, “The Role of Emotion in Personality,” contains 
3 chapters entitled: “Emotion and Personality Or- 
ganization,” “The Self-Ideal and Human Conduct,” 
and “Some Positive Human Emotions.” There is an 
appendix entitled: “Problems of Research and Meas- 
urement. 683 refs—F. A. Mote. 


302. Bharucha-Reid, R. P. 
organization and the reticular formation. Nature, 
1960, 188, 123-124.—Causes and effects of emotion 
(or stress) as interpreted by a number of workers 
are reviewed with the conclusion that no satisfactory 
envisagement of the subject has been arriyed at. An 
alternative solution is suggested, which proposes that 
any emotion (or stress) may in effect be disorganiz- 
ing, depending on cognitive motivation and reticular 
formation. This conclusion is supported by experi- 
ments briefly mentioned, but available in a full text 
to which reference is made—M. C. Benton. 

303. Levy, Nissim, & Schlosberg, Harold. (U. 
Portland) Woodworth scale values of the Light- 
foot pictures of facial expression. J. exp. Psycholl., 
1960, 60, 121-125.—“Norms are presented for the 


Disorganization- 
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Woodworth scale positions of the 48 pictures consti- 
tuting the Lightfoot series of facial expressions. The 
norms are quite stable, showing little change with sex 
of judges, method of calculation, duration of ex- 
posure, or from successive groups of judges. How- 
ever, there is some indication that women are better 
than men in judging a few of the pictures. The pres- 
ent study confirms the earlier studies on two other 
f facial expressions in which it was found that 
the scale positions could be predicted fairly well from 
independent ratings on the dimensions of Pleasant- 
ness-Unpleasantness and Attention-Rejection.”—J. 
Arbit. 

304. McNeil, Elton B. U. Michigan) Psy- 
chology and aggression. /. conflict Resolut., 1959, 
3, 195—293 This is a detailed review of theory and 
fact in the psychological study of aggression. Its 
ections cover aggression in relation to animals, the 
nature of man, frustration, defense mechanisms, fam 
ily influence, development, direction, homicide, meas- 
irement, pathology, and culture. 414 refs—S. L 
Freud 

305. O’Connell, D. N., & Tursky, Bernard. 
(Massachusetts Mental Health Center, Boston) 
Silver-silver chloride sponge electrodes for skin 
potential recording. Ame Psychol., 1960, 73, 
302-304 electrode has the charac- 
teristics desired for accurate recording of skin poten- 
tials: low bias potential, freedom from drift, and 
long-term stability." —R. H. H 

306. Rump, E. E. Facial expression and situa- 
tional cues: Demonstration of logical error in 
Frijda’s report. Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 17, 31- 
38.—Frijda’s conclusion that the facial expression in 
a photograph allows the recognition of a general atti- 
tude (see 28: 7117) is questioned. Similar results 
can be obtained when the S sees no photograph. 
Facial expression may indicate the general nature of 
an. emotion, but Os interpret it in terms of a specific 
emotion.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 


(See also Abstracts 308, 314, 339, 354, 363, 443, 484, 
636, 648, 851, 853) 
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307. Cattonaro, Enrico. “Premio” e “punizione” 
nel processo d’apprendimento. “Reward” and 
punishment” in the learning process.| Rass. Psicol 
gen. clin., 1956, 1(1), 101-115 \ detailed review of 
theoretical explanations of the empirical law of effect 
ind the effect of punishment. Thorndike, Hull, Tol- 
man, Guthrie, J. Nuttin, Muenzinger, Mowrer, Har- 
low, and others are cited. Discordant views are due 
partly to starting out with different theoretical terms 
and partly to variations in the learning tasks and 
other conditions of the experimental situation. The 
importance of “satisfaction” or “need reduction” as 


a basic and essential condition of learning is seriously 


questioned 
detail 
refs.—G 


The effect of punishment is discussed in 
Further experimentation is called for. 53 
M. Della-Piana. 

308. Denenberg, Victor H., & Karas, George G. 
(Purdue U.) Supplementary report: The Yerkes- 
Dodson law and shift in task difficulty. J. erp. 
Psychol., 1960, 59, 429-430.—The Yerkes-Dodson law 
would predict that optimal motivation should be less 
during the more difficult (early) trials than during 


later learning trials. This effect was confirmed and 
suggests that change in task difficulty as a function 
of repeated practice must be taken into account when 
testing the Yerkes-Dodson law.—/. Arbit 


309. Fleishman, Edwin A. (Yale U.) Abilities 
at different stages of practice in rotary pursuit 
performance. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 162-171.— 
“Extended practice was given 224 Ss on the Rotary 
Pursuit aparatus. These same Ss also received a bat- 
tery of 17 reference ability measures. The inter- 
correlations were obtained among scores at eight 
stages of proficiency on the practice task together 
with the scores on the reference measures and these 
were subjected to factor analysis. . . . the main com- 
mon factor identifiable from the reference tests and 
contributing to individual differences in RP perform- 
ance is the factor previously called Control Preci- 
sion.” Other findings concerning factors relevant at 
various stages of practice are discussed.—J/. Arbit. 


310. Idashkin, Y. V. Nekotorye usloviya vos- 
proizvedeniya neproizvol’no zapechatlennogo ma- 
teriala. [Some conditions for the reproduction of 
involuntarily memorized material.] Dokl. Akad 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1958, No. 3, 63-66.—This 
experiment was carried out in 3 stages using 50 Ss 
(18-58 years). Ss were asked to memorize 15 ob- 
jects under 3 different conditions: by looking at them, 
by hearing their names, and by seeing their pictures. 
Then an immediate recall took place. This was fol- 
lowed by a supplementary recall elicited by showing 
or naming to the Ss objects similar to the original. 
This 2nd recall was assumed to be the recall of the 
latent material. It was concluded that “the obtained 
results offer the basis for assuming that the differ- 
ence between the ‘latent’ and the ‘actual’ learning is 
defined by the peculiarities of the Ss’ attitudes toward 
the learning material.”-—A. Cuk 

311. Levine, Gustav. (Creedmoor Inst. Psycho- 
biologic Studies, Queen’s Village, N.Y.) Stimulus- 
response generalization with discrete response 
choices. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 23-29.—Forty 
college students were tested for stimuius-response 
generalization, with an examination of discrete re- 
sponse choice variation, rather than an examination 
of the variations in a more limited single response 
The discrete response choices had been placed 
on a continuum via stimulus attributes involved in 
the presentation of response choices to Ss. Only the 
ends of the stimulus and response continua had been 
conditioned, but it was predicted that intervening re- 
sponses would be more frequently evoked by inter- 
vening stimuli following conditioning. The hypothe- 
sis was supported by the results.”—J. Arbit. 


312. Mandler, George, & Kahn, Michael. (Har 
vard U.) Discrimination of changes in heart rate: 
Two unsuccessful attempts. /. exp. Anal. Behav., 
1960, 3, 21-25.—“Using two different experimental 
methods, Ss were not able to use changes in heart rate 
as a discriminative stimulus. Respiratory rate was 
quickly discriminated.”—J. Arbit. 

313. Massey, M. Dorothy. (U. Rhode Island) 
The significance of interpolated time intervals on 
motor learning. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. 
Educ. Recr., 1959, 30, 189-201.—3 equated groups of 
novice nuns residing in 2 convents were provided 1 
of 3 time patterns on a stabilimeter for a period of 


class. 
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5 weeks and were given a retention test 2 weeks later. 
‘Two of the time patterns simulated those frequently 
used in educational scheduling.” The 3rd was based 
upon a “Summation-Series,” “The findings of this 
study do not indicate the superiority of any one of 
the time patterns that were investigated.” No signifi- 
cant differences in performances between the 3 groups 
could be demonstrated. On the retention test, how- 
ever, the group with 10 additional practice periods 
was found to be no better in its performance than the 
comparison group with less practice. The author 
concludes that “a choice of one of the examined pat- 
terns would depend upon the particular objectives of 
the program in which the practices were being sched- 
uled.”—-M. A. Seidenfeld. 

314. Reed, Horace B. (Skidmore Coll.) Anxi- 
ety: The ambivalent variable. Harvard educ. Rev., 
1960, 30, 141-153.—Selected studies on the role of 
anxiety in learning are reviewed. Areas discussed 
include the~roles of anxiety in social behavior, in 
psychotherapy, in the mother-child relationship, and 
in the school setting. Specific topics treated include 
anxiety as a drive, the postulated curvilinear relation- 
ship between anxiety and learning, and the Taylor 
scale—C. M. Franks. 

315. Schaefer, Halmuth H. (Loyola U., Chicago, 
Ill.) Vibration as reinforcer for infant children. 
J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 160.—Describes the 
positive rewarding aspects of an electric toothbrush 
on an infant’s body in the control of behavior.— 
J. Arbit. 


316. Shelly, Maynard W., II. 


search ) 


(Office Naval Re- 
Effects of increments of reinforcement 
exp. Psychol., 


in human probability learning. J. 
1960, 59, 345-350.—An experiment was conducted 
to determine how the relative frequency of a response 
with some fixed probability of reinforcement is af- 
fected by variations in the probability of reinforce- 


ment of alternative responses. The results were not 
in agreement with a prediction based upon a generali- 
zation of the meaning of proportionality for 2 alter- 
native responses. It was found that when the rein- 
forcement value of the lst of 2 alternative responses 
was kept constant, the greatest decrement occurred 
when the probability of reinforcement on a 3rd alter- 
native increased from .25 to .5.—J. Arbit. 


317. Shelly, Maynard W., II. (Office Naval Re- 
search) Supplementary report: Further factors 
affecting the probability of changing responses. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 430-431.—In a previous 
study the effects of response-contingent probabilities 
upon response change were studied. 2 factors were 
identified: changes are conditioned upon (a) repeti- 
tion not being reinforced and (b) the probability that 
a change results in reinforcement. The present study 
indicates that factors influencing changing responses 
need to be considered in predicting rate of learning. 
—J. Arbit. 


318. Sinha, A. K. P., & Sinha, S. N. 
India) Intersensory transfer in learning se- 
quences. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 180-182.—This 
study investigated the operation of transfer in learn- 
ing sequences of choices, from vision to kinesthesis 
(V to K) and from K to V. The 2 tasks (to be 
learned visually or kinesthetically) had the same 
number of choices in the sequences and were pre- 


(Patna U., 
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sented in counterbalanced order. The results ob- 
tained were: positive transfer from both V to K and 
from K to V, transfer effects greater from V to K 
than from K to V, and learning by V proved easier 
than learning by K.—J. Arbit. 


319. Tatz, Sherman J. (Adelphi Coll.) Sym- 
bolic activity in “learning without awareness.” 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 239-248—In an operant 
learning situation involving varied instructions and 
patterns of reinforcement and nonreinforcement, the 
80 Ss were subjected to an intensive interview in an 
effort to discover the presence of symbolic processes 
during the learning. Results indicate that progress 
in the learning task was accompanied by such proc- 
esses. The findings are interpreted as bringing into 
question the validity of the notion of learning without 
awareness.—R. H. Waters. 


(See also Abstracts 13, 78, 164, 405, 661, 669, 784, 
820, 841, 1045, 1152, 1369) 


Conditioning 


320. Gavrilova, N. I. (Ukhtomskii Inst. Physi- 
ology, Leningrad, Russia) Obrazovanie nastro- 
echnykh uslovnykh refleksov u cheloveka. [ Forma- 
tion of tuning conditioned reflexes in man.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 195-199.—Condi- 
tioned-reflex changes in the visual threhsold were 
studied in 4 Ss. The conditioned auditory stimulus, 
applied at different periods of time after formation of 
a tuning conditioned reflex has begun, discloses a 
phasic development. A tuning conditioned reflex here 
is one which changes the functional state of the visual 
analyzer. 4 phases in development of the tuning con- 
ditioned reflex were found. In the Ist phase, the 
conditioned stimulus does not produce statistically 
significant changes in visual threshold. In the 2nd 
phase, the conditioned stimulus raises the visual 
threshold most of the time, in the same way as the 
unconditioned visual stimulus. In the 3rd _ phase, 
conditioned-reflex changes occur in 30 to 60 sec. after 
commencement of the conditioned-stimulus action. In 
the 4th phase, the conditioned stimulus does not pro- 
duce statistically significant changes in visual thresh- 


old.—/. D. London. 


‘321. Grice, G. Robert, & Davis, John D. (U. 
Illinois) Effect of concurrent responses on the 
evocation and generalization of the conditioned 
eyeblink. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 391-395.—“In 
two differential eyeblink conditioning experiments, Ss 
made more CRs to negative stimuli accompanied by 
the same manual response as the CS, than they did 
to stimuli to which they made a different manual re- 
sponse.” The discussion is in terms of a mediated 
generalization effect. Implications of a facilitative 
effect for other eyeblink studies involving concurrent 
motor responses are noted.—J. Arbit. 


322. Guensberger, Ernest. (Bratislava, Czecho- 
slovakia) Ubereinige Ergebnisse in der Enfors- 
chung der héheren Nerventiatigkeit des Menschen 
mittels des bedingtreflektorischen optokinetischen 
Nystagmus. [On some results of the investigation 
of higher nervous system activity in man through the 
use of the conditioned optico-kinetic nystagmus re- 
flex.] Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1959, 
11, 321-328—The suitability of the optico-kinetic 
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nystagmus reflex for conditioning researches is pre- 
sented. It has revealed significant differences be- 


tween normals and patients, especially psychotics 


Use of this conditioned reflex is suggested for clinical 


studies. 24 refs —C. T. Bever 

323. Hartman, Thomas F., & Grant, David A. 
(U. Wisconsin) Effect of intermittent reinforce- 
ment on acquisition, extinction, and spontaneous 
recovery of the conditioned eyelid response. J/. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 89-96.—The percentage frequency 
of CRs during acquisition was a function of the per- 
reiniorced trials. During extinction the 
groups with the lower percentages of reinforcement 
showed significantly more resistance to extinction 
than those with higher percentages of reinforcement 
During the spontaneous recovery test the groups with 
the lower percentages of reinforcement again showed 
the greatest to extinction The results 
were discussed in terms of Estes’ stimulus variability 
learning model and Hull's behavior theory. 19 refs 

J. Arbit 
4. Kol’tsova, M. M. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Leningrad, Russia) Razvitie sistemnosti kak os- 
nova protsessa obobshcheniia. [Development of 
system as basis of the process of generalization. | 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 167-172.—Every 
form of conditioned-reflex activity results from a de 
veloping relationship among conditioned connections 
“The degree of generalization in mirroring phe- 
nomena and the degree of abstraction from reality,” 
observed in conditioned-reflex activity, is determined 
by the number of conditioned connections involved, 
their complexity, and interaction. Disturbance of the 
proper order of steps required to bring about gener 
alization of a verbal signal interferes with the devel 
opment of the required “degree of integration of 
reflex effects.” The development of verbal generali- 
zation can be physiologically conceived as a “process 
of integration of separate nervous elements or sepa- 
rate nervous connections,” that as the formation 
of a system.—/. D. London 

5 


325. McAllister, Wallace R., & McAllister, Doro- 
thy E. (Syracuse U.) The influence of the ready 
signal and unpaired UCS presentations on eyelid 
conditioning. / Psychol., 1960, 60, 30-35 
For the control group the CS was paired with UCS 
on every trial. For 2 other groups the UCS was 
presented alone on the middle third of the condition- 
ing trials. One of the latter groups was given a ready 
signal before each trial: the other group and the 
control group were not. Unpaired trials did not im- 
prove conditioning regardless of whether or not a 
ready signal was used. Groups without the ready 
signal conditioned better than those with it 
women conditioned better than men.—J/. Arbit 
326. McAllister, Wallace R., & McAllister, Doro- 
thy E. (Syracuse U.) The “ready” signal in eye- 
lid-conditioning. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 444- 
447—Is the “ready” a variable in eyelid con- 
ditioning? One-half of 18 men and 14 women were 
given such a signal in an eyelid-conditioning experi- 
ment. “The Ss, regardless of sex, responded more 
frequently when there was no ready signal.”—R. H 
Waters. ; 
327. Maraev, V. A. 
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gal’vanicheskoi reaktsii neprosredstvennyi raz- 
drazhitel’ ot vozdeistviia na vtoruiu signal’nuiu 
sistemu. [On skin-galvanic reaction to direct stimu- 
lus as a function of action on the second signal sys- 
tem.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 200-203. 

In a study involving 19 Ss, a comparison of the 
values of skin galvanic reactions to speech (oral 
forewarning of stimulation to be applied) and those 
to direct stimulation (electric stimulation or needle 
prick subsequent to warning) leads to a threshold 
classification of the Ss: (a) SGR to speech is higher 
than to direct stimulus, (b) SGR is higher to direct 
stimulus, and (c) SGR is the same for both cases. 
Variants in SGR values to direct stimulus in con- 
nection with SGR changes to “action on the second 
signal system” (oral forewarning of stimulation to 
be applied) are described.—/. D. London. 


328. Merlin, V.S. Svoyeobrazie dinamiki uslov- 
nogo orientirovochnogo i neorientirovochnogo re- 
fleksov po kozhno-gal’vanicheskomu pokazatelyu. 
[Peculiarities of the dynamics of orienting and non- 
orienting conditioned responses according to the skin- 
galvanic index.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 
1958, No. 3, 93-96.—The purpose of the study was 
to investigate whether or not the GSR was a specific 
component of both the orienting and nonorienting 
conditioned responses. 9 coeds aged 17-18 served as 
Ss. A galvanometer with 1 electrode was used. The 
conditioned stimulus was the sound of a bell. The 
unconditioned reinforcement was the pressing of a 
spring offering a resistance of 10 kg. This produced 
the unconditioned GSR. The experiment was per- 
formed under orienting and nonorienting conditions. 
It was concluded that each method has its specific dy- 
namic characteristics which cannot be explained in 
terms of the GSR only, but in the light of the whole 
pattern of experimental conditions.—A. Cuk. 


329. Ross, Leonard E., & Spence, Kenneth W. 
(State U. lowa) Eyelid conditioning performance 
under partial reinforcement as a function of UCS 
intensity. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 379-382.—At 
UCS values of 1.0 Ib. and less, a low performance 
level was obtained with little indication of a positive 
relationship between performance and UCS intensity. 
A 4.0 Ib. UCS resulted in performance significantly 
higher than that of the other groups. These findings 
are compared with the functions relating conditioning 
to UCS strength in 100% reinforcement studies. Par- 
tial reinforcement resulted in an S-shaped function, 
while continuous reinforcement appeared to be nega- 
tively accelerated throughout.—J. Arbit. 


330. Spence, Kenneth W., & Weyant, Robert G. 
(State U. Iowa) Conditioning performance of 
high- and low-anxious Ss in the absence of a 
warning signal. /. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 146-149 

-‘The results of this study, when compared to those 
previously obtained with a ready signal, show that 
the absence of the warning signal had little or no 
effect on absolute level or difference in levels of 
conditioning performance between high-A and low-A 
Ss.—J. Arbit. 


331. Stepanova, T. S. (Polenov Neurosurgical 
Inst., Leningrad, Russia) O nekotorykh osoben- 
nostiakh vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti zdorovogo 
cheloveka v usloviiakh adaptatsii k temnote. [On 
some features of higher nervous activity under con- 
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ditions of dark adaptation in healthy man.] ZA. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 830-836.—In the 
process of dark adaptation, certain features were ob- 
served in the conditioned motor and autonomic reac- 
tions of healthy Ss. During dark adaptation the 
conditioned motor reaction maintains its level. La- 
tency and magnitude are found to vary in darkness 
within the same limits as in light. However, the 
autonomic components of the conditioned reaction 
(skin-galvanic, vascular, and respiratory reactions), 
recorded in the process of adaptation along with the 
motor component are enhanced, and their magnitude 
and duration increase as compared with those regis- 
tered in light. A lower level of motor conditioned 
reaction in darkness has been observed only in the 
presence of unusual factors (former disease, fatigue, 
prolonged negative emotions), contributing to a “tem- 
porary functional weakening of the cortical cells.” 

I. D, London. 

332. Sukemune, Seisoh. (U. Hiroshima, Japan) 
Intermittent reinforcement and resistance to ex- 
tinction of the conditioned GSR. Psychologia, 
1959, 2, 37-40.—The experiment was an attempt to 
“specify the functional relationship between resistance 
to extinction and percentage of reinforced trials dur- 
ing acquisition.” Ss were 128 college boys and girls. 
-xperimental Ss ‘were conditioned to a tone stimu- 
lus for 20 trials, with shock the UCS for the GSR 
response under three conditions of 10% Rf, 30% Rf 
and 50% Rf.” Control Ss were conditioned to a 
tone stimulus, not associated with shock, using a 
pseudoconditioning procedure. Contrary. to the E’s 
expectation, the 10% experimental Rf group per- 


formed better than the 30% Rf experimental group 


during extinction. 19 refs—-C. T. Morgan. 

333. Zmanovsky, Y. F. O formirovanii sen- 
sornykh uslovnykh refleksov. [Formation of sen- 
sory conditioned reflexes.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1959, No. 4, 101-104.—Systematic study of 
the formation of the photochemical conditioned re- 
sponse. 71 adults were used as Ss. A flash of light 
was the US, the sound of a metronome the CS. The 
CR consisted in the reduction of the optic sensitivity 
of the Ss. Under one condition no preliminary in- 
struction was given to the Ss, under another the Ss 
were given an explanation concerning the connection 
between the US and the CS. It was found that the 
formation of the CR follows a systematic sequence 
of stages, and the instruction can hasten the forma- 
tion of the CR.—A. Cuk. 


(See also Abstracts 456, 1133, 1145) 


Discrimination 


334. Champion, R. A., & Standish, C. D. (U. 
Sydney, Australia) Stimulus differences in dis- 
crimination learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 
78-82.—An experiment was conducted to test the 
possibility that between- and within-pair differences 
play a significant part in the type of discrimination 
learning situation in which preliminary training is 
given with 2 pairs of stimuli in fixed spatial relations 
followed by test learning involving the 2 pairs and 
their transposes. Using human Ss interpreted the 
results as more in keeping with the “approach” theory 
of discrimination learning than with the “configura- 
tional” theory.—J. Arbit. 


35: 332-339 


335. Hillix, W. A., & Marx, Melvin H. (U. 
Missouri) Response strengthening by information 
and effect in human learning. /. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 60, 97-102.—1 group (IR) of college students 
learned patterns of lights with reward following re 
sponses which they determined; a 2nd group learned 
the lights by receiving equivalent information as to 
correctness following the same responses determined 
by E and merely observed by S. The inferiority of 
the IR Ss in acquisition was tentatively suggested to 
be a function of several possible factors, such as 
greater distraction by errors. The original hypothe- 
sis that reward would produce a more stable response 
than equivalent information alone was found to have 
certain suggestive support. 20 refs.—J/. Arbit. 


336. Takata, Noboru. (Kyoto U., Japan) The 
interaction of the two signal systems in varying 
stimulus and response connections. Psychologia, 
1959, 2, 27-36.—“Six experiments were conducted to 
investigate the stimulus discrimination and the re- 
sponse differentiation characteristics in relation to the 
two signal systems. It was found that when the 
stimulus and the response materials coincided in the 
system activity characteristics (structurally similar), 
the discrimination of the stimulus after the reversal 
conditioning was more influenced by the response 
characteristics than when the stimulus and the re- 
sponse materials did not coincide in the system ac- 
tivity, and that the response differentiation after the 
reversal conditioning was also more influenced in the 
former than in the latter, in consequence of the stimu- 
lus discrimination characteristics.” 36 refs—C. T. 
Morgan. 


(See also Abstract 1054) 


Verbal Learning 


337. Asch, Solomon E., Hay, John, & Diamond, 
Rhea Mendoza. (Harvard U.) Perceptual organi- 
zation in serial rote-learning. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1960, 73, 177-198.—To test the effect of spatial dis- 
tribution on serial learning, the same list of nonsense 
syllables was arranged in a number of different spatial 
arrangements. Such arrangements produced such ef- 
fects as differences in rate of learning, in the patterns 
of remote errors, and in many other typical effects 
found in a temporal series. The results are inter- 
preted as demonstrating “the fundamental importance 
of spatial conditions in serial learning.”—R. H. 
Waters. 


338. Barclay, Allan G. (Washington U.) An 
experimental investigation of the contribution of 
object mediators to transfer in paired-associate 
learning. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4436.—Ab- 
stract. 


339. Bardach, Joan L. (New York U.) Effects 
of situational anxiety at different stages of prac- 
tice. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 420-4244 groups 
of Ss learned a difficult list of nonsense syllables. 
Late introduction of situational anxiety (shock) im- 
paired performance. When the groups were divided 
on the basis of Ss’ reported attitudes toward shock, 
it was found that when shock induces responses that 
are compatible with the learning task, facilitation of 
performance may occur, but that when shock induces 
responses that are incompatible with the learning 
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is impaired regardless of when in 
the course of learning shock is introduced.—J. Arbit. 


task, per formance 


340. Curry, Carolyn. (Indiana U.) Supplemen- 
tary report: The effects of verbal reinforcement 
combinations on learning in children. J. exp. Psy- 
hol., 1960, 59, 434.—An extension of a study by 
Buss Buss which found that using the ver- 
bal reinforcement combinations Right-Wrong and 
Nothing-Wrong led to faster learning than did Right- 
Nothing, and that the former 2 combinations were 
approximately equally effective. The results with 
children are in with those for adults on a 
similar task. Comparison with another report leads 
to the conclusion that verbal reinforcement effective- 
ness is dependent upon there being no other informa- 
tion about the correctness of a response available. 

J. Arbit 


341. Kaess, Walter, & Zeaman, David. (U. Con- 

necticut) Positive and negative knowledge of re- 
sults on a Pressey-type punchboard. /. erp. Psy- 
hol., 1960, 60, 12-17—"“A modified Pressey-type 
punchboard was used to study the influence of posi- 
tive and negative knowledge of results and the im- 
portance ol punch feedback ‘he rate of multiple- 
choice learning of definitions of psychological terms 
i | to vary inversely with the number of avail- 
wrong when overt error responses 
were made, but not when wrong answers 
merely read. No corresponding differential 
effect of punch feedback on correct answers was ob- 
served. Reading these was as effective in producing 
] ling as reading and punching.”—J. Arbit. 


iea;rt 

342. L’Abate, Luciano. (Washington U., St. 
Recognition of paired trigrams as a func- 
tion of associative value and associative strength. 
Science, 1960, 131, 984—985.—“The accuracy of visual 
recognition of tachistoscopically presented paired non- 
sense trigrams was shown to vary directly with the 
associative value and associative strength. Parallel 
results were previously reported for meaningful ver- 
bal material. It is argued that the same perceptual 
processes underlie the learning of nonsense and of 
meaningful material.” <A table of associative values, 
strength, and mean number of correct 
recognitions for paired nonsense trigrams is pre- 
sented—S, J. Lachman. 


343. Lane, Harlan. (Harvard U.) Temporal 
and intensive properties of human vocal respond- 
ing under a schedule of reinforcement. J. exp. 
Anal, Behav., 1960, 3, 183-192.—“A technique is de- 
scribed for measuring some temporal and intensive 
properties of a vocal operant in humans. An applica- 
tion of this technique to the analysis of responding 
under differential reinforcement of low rate is pre- 
sented.” —J 


344. Lindley, Richard H. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nology) Association value and familiarity in serial 
verbal learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 366-370. 

Tested the hypothesis that the relationship found 
between published association values and ease of serial 
learning was due to familiarity. The results showed 
that lists of familiar syllables were easier to learn than 
lists of unfamiliar syllables, even though association 
was identical. Also, no significant difference 
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was found between the rate of learning of meaningful 
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words and nonsense syllables when familiarity was 
equated.—J. Arbit. 

345. Lovaas, O. Ivar. (U. Washington) The 
relationship of induced muscular tension, tension 
level, and manifest anxiety in learning. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 59, 145-152.—Hypothesized that in- 
creasing magnitude of induced muscular tension 
(squeezing a dynamometer), manifest anxiety (Tay- 
lor scale), and muscle tension (eye blink rate) should 
be more beneficial to the learning of highly associated 
pairs of adjectives than to competing pairs with lowly 
associated pairs falling between these extremes. 
While there is support for a summative and inter- 
changeable relationship between muscular tension and 
induced muscle tension, there is no support for a 
summative relationship between manifest anxiety and 
induced tension or for a differential effect of the 
magnitude of any of these variables on the various 
adjective pairs.—J. Arbit. 

346. Lovaas, O. Ivar. (U. Washington) Sup- 
plementary report: The relationship of induced 
muscular tension to manifest anxiety in learning. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 205-206.—Was able to 
reproduce the relationship between manifest anxiety 
and the learning of paired adjectives using muscular 
tension induced by pressing a hand dynamometer in- 
stead of the Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale as the 
independent variable—J. Arbit. 

347. Morikawa, Yasuo. (Kyoto U., Japan) 
Functions of stimulus and response in paired- 
associate verbal learning. Psychologia, 1959, 2, 41- 
56.—‘. . . an attempt was made to examine functions 
of S and R in paired-associate verbal learning, based 
on experimental evidence on backward (R-S) learn- 
ing. Backward learning was investigated with ref- 
erence to variables of meaningfulness, familiarity, 
intralist similarity, isolation, degree of learning, meth- 
ods of learning, methods of testing, and learning- 
testing time intervals. Several lines of evidence re- 
viewed supported the hypothesis that S items are 
mainly learned through discrimination, and are in- 
cidentally acquired, and that R items are intention- 
ally acquired.” 84 refs—C. T. Morgan. 


348. Namikas, Gediminas, & Brogden, W. J. (U. 
Wisconsin) Effect of sequential patterns upon 
serial-position errors and acquisition of a verbal 
maze. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 50-56.—Acquisi- 
tion curves and serial-position curves for error of 3 
sequential patterns involving all items of a 16-unit 
maze were compared with those of a standard 16- 
unit, 4-choice verbal maze. Acquisition of sequential 
patterns was faster than for the standard patterns. 


he serial position curves for errors were also differ- 


36 


ent; the form of the curve is a function of the rela- 
tions of the numbers making up the pattern rather 
than their position —J. Arbit. 


349. Namikas, Gediminas; Thompson, Charles 
P., & Brogden, W. J. (U. Wisconsin) Effect of 
triplet and quadruplicate location in verbal maze 
patterns upon serial position errors. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 59, 383-390—“Two experiments were 
designed to test respectively the effect of location of 
a triplet and a quadruplicate on the form of the serials 
position error curve from the acquisition of a 4- 
choice, 16-unit verbal maze. Significant differences 
were obtained in both experiments in the form of the 
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curves between each experimental group and the con- 
trol group, and between experimental groups. .. . 
The results are discussed relative to the doublet and 
split-doublet effects and in relation to a general pat- 
tern dimension and its effect upon the serial position 
error curve.”—J. Arbit. 

350. Neumann, Eva. (Elmira Coll.) Frequency 
and usefulness of verbal and nonverbal methods in 
the learning and transfer of a paired-associate 
serial motor task. J/. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 103- 
110.—Using the Schlosberg Board Task, 60 Ss 
learned 2 out of 3 different spatial arrangements of 
the task and reported on their method of learning. 
4 methods of learning were distinguished: counting, 
verbal spatial designation, motor references, and vis- 
ual image. The geometrical nature of a pattern in- 
fluenced the choice of a method of learning. The 
use of verbalization did not facilitate the original 
learning of the task, but transfer was considerably 
facilitated by the use of verbal cues.—J/. Arbit. 

351. Noble, Clyde S. (Montana St. U.) Sup- 
plementary report: Familiarity and frequency. /. 
exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 432-433.—Reanalysis of data 
previously published by the present author and others 
showing the generality of the finding that familiarity 
is determined almost uniquely by frequency of ex- 
posure and that this dependency grows according to 
a hyperbolic law.—J. Arbit. 


352. Runquist, Willard N., & Freeman, Madelyn. 
(Hobart Coll.) Roles of association value and syl- 
lable familiarization in verbal discrimination learn- 
ing. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 396-401.—F ound that 
both association value and familiarization facilitated 
performance with heterogeneous pairs (pairs of items 
to be learned consisting of 1 high and 1 low associa- 
tion value syllable), while only association of value 
facilitated performance with homogeneous pairs (syl- 
lable pairs either of high or low association value). 
The results were discussed in relation to an inter- 
pretation of the role of association value and familiar- 
ization in learning in terms of their effects on re- 
sponse availability —J. Arbit. 


353. Schulz, Rudolph W., & Runquist, Willard 
N. (Northwestern U.) Learning and retention of 
paired adjectives as a function of percentage oc- 
currence of response members. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 59, 409-413.—Occurrence of response members 
(ORM) refers to the number of stimuli accompanied 
by their response members on a given trial. It was 
found that the mean number of trials and correct re- 
sponses required to reach the criterion decreased as 
percentage ORM increased. The ability to maintain 
a correct association once made was greater with in- 
termittent than with continuous ORM. Overt errors 
per trial increased as percentage of ORM increased. 
Mean number of correct responses on the recall trial 
was unaffected by variation in ORM.—J. Arbit. 

354. Standish, R. R., & Champion, R. A. (U. 
Sydney, Australia) Task difficulty and drive in 
verbal learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 361-365. 
—A list of easy paired-associates and a list of difficult 
paired-associates were learned by human Ss. Using 
the Taylor MAS as an index of drive level, the high- 
drive group was superior on the easy list and inferior 
on the difficult list, but medium-drive Ss failed to 
occupy the predicted intermediate position with any 
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consistency. “The nature of the MAS as a measur- 
ing instrument, the index of response-strength used, 
and inhibition due to nonreinforcement were indicated 
as three specific factors contributing to disparity in 
the results of experiments in this area as well as 
general failure to keep within the boundary conditions 
of the type of theory being tested.”—J. Arbit. 


355. Umemoto, Takao. (Kyoto U., Japan) Japa- 
nese studies in verbal learning and memory. Psy- 
chologia, 1959, 2, 1-19.—A review of studies on the 
problems of retroactive inhibition, transfer, change 
of trace, incidental learning, spread of effect, and 
paired associates learning. 119 refs.—C. T. Morgan. 


356. Voss, James F., & Ziegler, J. A. (Wiscon- 
sin State Coll.) Effect of number of doublets upon 
verbal maze learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 
182-184.—“ Acquisition of a four-alternative, 16- 
choice-point verbal maze was studied as a function 
of 0, 1, 2 4, 6, or 8 doublets. The results indicated 
that first trial errors increase as a function of num- 
ber of doublets, that the previously found doublet 
effect is a function of the discovery stage of learning, 
and that acquisition varied as a function of number 
of doublets.”—Author summary. 


(See also Abstracts 663, 705, 774) 


Retention & Forgetting 


357. Bilodeau, Edward A., & Ryan, Francis J. 
(Tulane U.) A test for interaction of delay of 
knowledge of results and two types of interpo- 
lated activity. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 414-419.— 
“This experiment replicates two groups of a line- 
drawing study by Greenspoon and Foreman, i.e., 0- 
and 20-sec. delay of knowledge of results. Their data 
gave evidence of the efficacy of immediate knowledge 
of results. The present experiment gave null results, 
the outcome being entirely consistent with a number 
of earlier studies.” The discussion is in terms of the 
manner in which the hand and arm are maintained 
between trials and the possible effects of fatigue.— 
J. Arbit. 


358. King, David J. (American U.) On the ac- 
curacy of written recall: A scaling and factor 
analytic study. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 113-122.— 
“Six sets of recalls of stories were scored for accu- 
racy by seven different methods, including the scaling 
of recalls by the method of rank order. In all 
with perhaps one exception, two factors 
emerged which were identified as the number of con- 
tent words reproduced and the total number of words 
produced.”—R. J. Seidel. 


359. Lloyd, Kenneth E. (U. Virginia) Supple- 
mentary report: Retention and transfer of re- 
sponses to stimulus classes. /. exp. Psychol., 1960, 
59, 206-207.—The present study extends a previous 
report that transfer to new instances of a class is less 
for Ss who see only one instance of a class during 
original learning than for Ss who see more than one 
instance. The former can learn a paired-associate 
task without recourse to a mediating response (the 
class name) and are not set to respond to a new in- 
stance at the transfer task. It was found that the 
recall results of the prior report are not limited to 
the number of instances that were used, and the vari- 
able contributing to the transfer results seems to be 


cases, 
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whether or not the class name is ever used as a medi- 
ating response.—J. Arbit 


360. Postman, Leo. Interserial interference in 
the recognition of words. Ir J. G. Peatman & E. L. 
Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 
35: 15). Pp. 60-74.—“The analysis of word recog- 
nition provides a bridge between the methods and con- 
cept of perception and verbal learning.” Incidental 
learning of nonsense trigrams was measured by the 
conventional design for measurement of retroactive 
and proactive inhibition. ‘The experiment has dem 
onstrated retroactive and proactive inhibition in the 
recognition of words under controlled conditions of 
interference. As in studies of recall, overt interlist 
intrusions account for only part of the interference 
effects; failures to respond and other overt errors 
contribute substantially to the observed decrements. 
The fact that retroactive inhibition is greater than 
proactive inhibition is also in full agreement with the 
results of experiments on rote learning. Thus there 
are striking paralle’s between the conditions and char- 
acteristics of interserial interference in the retention 
of rote series and in word recognition. Such results 
validate the use of word recognition as a measure of 
learning and retention. It is also becoming increas- 
ingly clear that the principles of verbal learning and 
retention find valid application to the analysis of word 
recognition.” H. B. English 


361. Postman, Leo, & Adams, Pauline Austin. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Studies in incidental 
learning: VIII. The effects of contextual deter- 
mination. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 153-164.—In 
Experiment I intentional and incidental learners were 
exposed to lists of words representing 4 orders of 
approximation to the statistical structure of English 
and the amount of retention determined. In Experi- 
ment II recall was tested for selected responses which 
had been given in the context of a continuous passage 
of text. It was concluded that when verbal context 
refers to the average dependent probability among 
the members of a series, increases in the degree of 
contextual determination are more beneficial under 
intentional than incidental conditions. Selective recall 
of individual items strongly associated with a con- 
tinuous verbal context occurs under both conditions 
of learning.—J. Arbit. 


362. Pubols, Benjamin H., Jr. (U. Miami) 
Reminiscence in motor learning as a function of 
prerest distribution of practice J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 60, 155—161.—Use of an inverted alphabet print- 
ing task indicated that rate of learning and level of 
prerest performance were an increasing function 
Distribution of 


> 
23 rets. 


of degree of distribution of practice 
practice occurred between Trials 1-20 with the rest 


between 20 and 21. Rest groups showed a greater 
gain in performance between Trials 20-21 than did 
a no rest group. Absolute reminiscence was a de- 
creasing linear function of prior degree of distribu- 
tion of practice. The findings are discussed in terms 
of studies which showed relative reminiscence as a 
function of prerest distribution of practice. 16 refs. 
, Arbit. 


363. Scott, Frank A. (East Carolina Coll.) The 
effect of interpolated, emotionally toned stimuli 
on learning and recall. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 
285-289,.—"* . the introduction of an emotional 
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stimulus [electric shock] may either increase or de- 
crease recall-scores. . . . There is no evidence... 
[of its] having any direct facilitating effect on either 
learning or recall. The effect . . . seems to be pri- 
marily . . . proactive rather than retroactive. It is 
detrimental to both learning and recall, when these 
activities immediately follow it."—R. H. Waters. 
364. Vasiliev, A. N. Ob otnoshenii mezhdu 
individual’nymi razlichiyami v skorosti zauchi- 
vaniya i prochnosti sokhraneniya zauchennogo. 
[Relationship between the individual differences in 
the speed of learning and the degree of retention of 
memorized material.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1959, No. 2, 91-94.—It is commonly ad- 
mitted that there is a positive correlation between the 
speed of learning and the degree of retention. This 
correlation is an artifact due to insufficient experi- 
mental controls as the present study attempts to prove. 
It was conducted with 2 groups of university students 
using 15 pairs of letters and digits as learning mate- 
rial. The retention test took place after 5 and 11 
days (Group I) and after 10 and 25 days (Group 
Il). A negative correlation was found.—A. Cuk. 


(See also Abstracts 353, 1392, 1430) 


ProsLemM So_vinc & THINKING 

365. Belyayev, B. V. O psikhologicheskikh oso- 
bennostyakh myshleniya na inostrannom yazyke. 
| Psychological peculiarities of thinking in a foreign 
language.| Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1958, 
No. 3, 55-58.—Does the use of a foreign language 
interfere in any way with our customary system of 
thinking? This is the topic of the present study. 
The experiment, conducted on 15 students and in- 
structors of foreign languages by means of associa- 
tion tests measured by reaction time, yielded as the 
main result the finding that the perfect use of a for- 
eign language does not interfere with the thinking 
process. The thinking takes place directly in the 
foreign language. It should be noted, however, that 
the statistical differences in the experiment were not 
tested for significance but just assumed to be sig- 
nificant —A. Cuk. 

366. Murdock, Bennet B. (U. Vermont) Re- 
sponse-factors in learning and transfer. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 73, 355-369.—In a series of 6 experi- 
ments (N varying from 16-32) evidence is presented 
supporting the hypothesis that verbal responses are 
superior to motor responses as mediating links in 
learning and transfer —R. H. Waters. 

367. Staats, Arthur W., & Staats, Carolyn K. 
(Arizona State Coll.) Effect of number of trials on 
the language conditioning of meaning. /. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 61, 211-223.—Different groups of 186 
college students were run with from 0 to 18 language 
conditioning trials on 2 nonsense syllables, one being 
followed by words with positive evaluative meaning 
(e.g., “beauty,” “family,” “sweet”), the other by 
words with negative evaluative meaning (e.g., “bit- 
ter,” “ugly,” “criminal”). A significant regression 
of mean evaluative meaning scores of the positively 
conditioned nonsense syllable and an almost signifi- 
cant regression of scores of the negatively conditioned 
syllable were found —H. Ruja. 

368. Taragano, Fernando. Psicodinamismos del 
esquema corporal. [Psychodynamics of the body 
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image.| Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 9-18. 

The theories regarding the body image of Schilder, 
Clifford Scott, and Pichon Riviére are discussed. 
The designation of self-image, as a referential, con- 
ceptual, and operative image which includes the 3 
dimensions of mind, body, and external world acting 
with a relation that involves the subject, the object, 
and his communication is proposed. 20 refs— W.W. 
Meissner. 

369. Wertheimer, Max. Productive thinking. 
New York: Harper, 1959. xvi, 302 p. $6.00.—In 
addition to the contents of the earlier edition this 
edition contains “various chapters and fragments that 
were found among Max Wertheimer’s notes and 
papers.” These additions constitute 3 new chapters 
and 6 appendices. The new chapters are: “The 
3ridge Problem’; “Plus Three, Minus Three”; and 
“The Square of a Binomial: Learning Arithmetic.” 
The appendices include several problems and a 3-paye 
bibliography of Wertheimer’s writings —P. FE. Lich- 
tenstein. 


(See also Abstracts 33, 734, 762, 1140, 1338) 


Problem Solving 


370. Donahoe, John W. (U. Kentucky) The 
effect of variations in the form of feedback on the 
efficiency of problem solving. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 60, 193-198.—“Subjects played a two-dimen- 
sional geometric game under two conditions of feed- 
back concerning the consequences of their responses. 
One group was informed about a response from a 
single source which collapsed the two-dimensional 


character of the game by means of Euclidean distance 


measurements. A second group received information 
from two sources which separately reflected each di- 
mension of the game. Despite the greater amount 
of information available per response in the latter 
condition, performance, as measured by the number 
of steps required to complete the game, was inferior.” 
—J. Arbit. 

371. Luchins, Abraham §S.. & Luchins, Edith 
Hirsch. (U. Miami, Fla.) Rigidity of behavior: 
A variational approach to the effect of Einstellung. 
Eugene, Ore.: Univer. Oregon Press, 1959. xxv, 623 
p. $10.00.—The Ist portion of the monograph sur- 
veys outstanding approaches to and theories of ri- 
gidity, describes their conceptual and experimental 
foundations, and submits them, where feasible, to 
critical evaluation. The remaining portion focuses on 
1 specific case of rigid behavior (that involving Ein- 
stellung effects developed in solving a series of simi- 
lar-appearing water-jug volume-measuring problems) 
and subjects it to intensive experimental investiga- 
tion. In the final chapter the authors make a case 
for the variational, phenomenon-centered approach in 
psychology and other sciences —R. M. Frumkin. 


372. McGrane, Franklin J. Set behavior in prob- 
lem solving. A dissertation. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic Univer. America Press, 1959. 32 p. $.50. 
—‘The purpose of this study has been to ascertain 
whether ‘set’ is a complex or simple construct. 

Six measures of set were used. Their contents were 
arithmetic, verbal, and spatial. Each set variable 
gave two scores: one of susceptibility-to-set and one 
of surmountability-of-set. Arithmetic, verbal, and 
spatial reference factors were employed. Two set 
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factors emerged, one of susceptibility and one of sur- 
mountability.” 41 rets——C. 7. Morgan. 


373. Schultz, Rudolph W. (Northwestern U.) 
Problem solving behavior and transfer. Harvard 
educ. Rev., 1960, 30, 61-77.—From a theoretical analy- 
sis of detour problems, Luchins jar problems, ana 
grams, and other problem solving tasks it is suggested 
that “transfer” is operative in all learning situations, 
sometimes with detrimental consequences. Problem 
solving behavior may best be understood in terms of 
some concept of negative transfer. 27 refs.—C. M. 
Franks. 


374. Sommer, Ingeburg. (Humboldt U., Berlin, 
Germany) Experimentelle Untersuchung zum 
Problem der Erfahrungsiibertragung. | |*xperi- 
mental study of the problem of experience transfer. | 
Z. Psychol., 1960, 164, 5-74.—Various problem solv- 
ing tasks were given to 2 groups of Ss. One group 
was to solve the problems without prior preparation, 
while the other group had recourse to experience in 
the sense of having received correct solutions to 
problems involving the same principles as those in 
the experimental situation. The results showed that: 
(a) The process leading to the solution varies widely 
between the 2 experimental groups. (b) Experience 
can be used to better advantage the oftener it is 
gained on different types of material. (c) Once an 
experience has been made it exerts a profound influ- 
ence on the approach to a problem; i.e., it influences 
the flow and direction of thought processes. (d) Use 
of a learned principle is made more difficult by un- 
clear and confusing problem statement —K. M. New- 
man. 


375. Trabasso, Thomas R. (Michigan State U.) 
Additivity of cues in discrimination learning of 
letter patterns. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 83-88.— 
“Four groups of 16 college students each learned 
problems involving patterns of five letters, in which 
only one of two key letters was relevant. For two of 
the groups the other letter was irrelevant; for the 
other two groups the other letter was fixed in appear- 
ance, reducing irrelevant cues. A fifth group of 16 
Ss learned a problem with both letters relevant and 
redundant.” The results were interpreted as support- 
ing the assumption that the rate of learning depends 
on the proportion of relevant cues approximately as 
specified in Restle’s theory —J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 664, 1044) 


Concept Formation 


376. Cahill, Hugh E., & Hovland, Carl I. (Yale 
U.) The role of memory in the acquisition of 
concepts. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 137-144.— 
Series of negative instances were used to define vari- 
ous concepts. After each instance S was instructed 
to guess the characteristics of the concept. Memory 
effects were studied by comparing the number of 
cases where the guess was incompatible with informa- 
tion presented in prior instances. This gave rise to 
a characteristic “forgetting curve.” The rate of for- 
getting was less rapid in the instances presented early 
in the total series. Individual differences revealed 
that Ss who made more “perceptual-inference” and 
“memory” errors had greater difficulty in acquiring 
the concept.—J. Arbit. 
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377. Goss, A. E., & Moylan, Marie C. (U. Mas- 
sachusetts) Conceptual block-sorting as a func- 
tion of type and degree of mastery of discrimina- 
tive verbal responses. /. genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 
191-198 Number of placements of blocks by 
height-size was investigated as a function of degree 
of mastery of familiar words or nonsense syllables 
which discriminated among the four height-size attri- 
butes of 16 blocks representing combinations of tall 
or short, large or small and square or circular top 
and bottom areas, and black or white. . Extent 
of facilitation apparently increased as a function of 
degree of mastery, with nonsense syllables producing 
a lower initial but higher subsequent trend than 
familiar words. Instructions, however, resulted in 
the largest number of correct placements. Interpre- 
tation was in terms of learning-induced or instruc- 
tion-induced verbal mediating responses whose stimuli 
presumably increased intra-category and decreased 
inter-category similarity.”"—-C. T. Morgan. 


378. Jenkins, James J. (U. Minnesota) Degree 
of polarization and scores on the principal factors 
for concepts in the semantic atlas study. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 274-279.—Additional data, tabu- 
larly arranged, are reported to facilitate the use of 
the atlas of semantic profiles for 360 concepts (see 
34: 1287) and an accompanying table of distances 
for these concepts (see 34: 5770) previously made 
available—R. H. Waters 

379. Pishkin, Vladimir. (U. Utah) Effects of 
probability of misinformation and number of ir- 
relevant dimensions upon concept identification. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 371-378.—S’s task was to 


learn the correct method for classifying visually pre- 


sented geometric patterns. Misinformation feedback 
(MF) was a significant source of variance in the 
analysis. The relationship between errors and Com- 
plexity was found to be linear. The relationship be- 
tween the reciprocal of the estimated proportion of 
relevant cues and the number of irrelevant dimensions 
was linear in accordance with Restle’s learning model. 
Number of errors as predicted by this model was 
greatly divergent from the obtained errors for all the 
combined MF X Complexity conditions —J. Arbit. 


380. Saugstad, Per, & Raaheim, Kjell. (U. Oslo, 
Norway) Problem-solving, past experience and 
availability of functions. Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 
51, 97-104.—20 boys had the “critical functions” of 
2 objects demonstrated to them (the correct solution 
to a ball problem was dependent upon making a nail 
into a hook and a newspaper into a hollow cylinder). 
45 boys in the control group were presented with the 
problem with no previous demonstration. 19 of the 
experimental group and 10 of the control group solved 
the problem within the % hour allowed. From the 
present and earlier studies it is concluded that a fun- 
damental aspect of problem solving is uncovered by 
considering the process in terms of the function of 
concrete objects. The results are related to various 
experiments on the effects of hints at demonstration 
on problem solving. 31 refs —C. M. Franks. 


(See also Abstract 639) 


Decision & Information Theory 


381. Anderson, Norman H., & Whalen, Rich- 
ard E. (Yale U.) Likelihood judgments and 
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sequential effects in a two-choice probability 
learning situation. J/. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 111- 
120.—Human Ss not only predicted which 1 of the 2 
reinforcing events would occur next, but also indi- 
cated the likelihood of the event predicted. Ss showed 
typical probability “matching” behavior. The pre 
dictions and the likelihood judgments yielded parallel 
results. It appeared that the likelihood judgments 
gave a more sensitive response measure but did not 
change the 2-choice character of the task. 15 refs. 

-J. Arbit. 

382. Audley, R. J. (University Coll., U. London, 
England) A stochastic model for individual choice 
behavior. Psychol. Rev., 1960, 67, 1-15.—A stochas- 
tic model “concerned with the interrelations of the 
response variables observed in choice situations” is 
presented. Although assumptions about the relations 
between stimulus and response variables are not in- 
volved, the parameters of the proposed stochastic 
model “provide a convenient summary of many as- 
pects of behavior in a choice situation” and, in addi- 
tion, “elementary assumptions about the way in which 
these parameters might vary with changed stimulus 
conditions lead to predictions which are in qualitative 
agreement with experimental findings.” Stress is 
placed on the potentialities of the approach. “It can 
be tested in great detail against data and the param- 
eters are of a kind which could be identified with 
either psychological or physiological constructs.” 
Agreement between properties of the model and the 
data of psychophysical discrimination situations, pref- 
erence and conflict situations, and learning in choice 
situations is discussed. 18 refs.—L. E. Ross. 

383. Brown, W. Lynn, & Overall, John E. (U. 
Texas) Implications of recency effects for proba- 
bility learning theories. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 
243-251.—“Not all choice behavior of human Ss re- 
sults in ‘probability matching.’ Application of the 
stochastic models is limited to the kinds of situations 
in which the phenomenon does occur. ... The stochas- 
tic models for learning . . . are inappropriately applied 
to data involving ‘negative recency’ behavior.” 22 
refs.—H. Ruja. 

384. Cohen, John; Hansel, C. E. M., & Walker, 
D. B. The time taken to decide as a measure of 
subjective probability. Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 
17, 177-183.—2 groups of 12-year-olds were tested 
for subjective probability of success in indicating 
whether or not they thought they could hit a ball 
through a gap, or to predict the number of successes 
in 10 attempts. Results: the subject takes roughly 
the same time to decide on his success in a subjec- 
tively easy as difficult task. To say “yes” or “no” of 
success always takes less time than making an esti- 
mate, regardless of subjective probability of success. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

385. Gardner, R. A. (USA Medical Research 
Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Perception of relative fre- 
quency as a function of the number of response 
categories. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1959, No. 408. 
ii, 10 p.—Choice behavior in an uncertain situation 
was studied when the number of response categories 
was increased independently of the number of cate- 
gories of events in the program. The extra choices 
were dummies in that they could not lead to success. 
Results regarding apparent relative frequency of the 
most frequent events were inconclusive. The rate 
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of extinction of the dummy-choices was related to 
the number of response categories available—G. H. 
Mowbray. 

386. Machol, Robert E. (Ed.) 
Information and decision processes. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1960. xi, 185 p. $5.95.—The 12 con- 
tributors to this symposium range very widely in the 
topics they cover, from the foundations of probability 
to discrete source coding theorems. The major em- 
phasis is on applications of statistics in information 
and communication theory. In particular, there are 
3 articles each in the areas of applied statistics and 
mathematical decision theory, and 2 articles each in 
the areas of mathematical models of systems, proba- 
bility theory, and mathematical information theory. 
lo benefit fully, the reader should have a reasonably 
strong mathematical background in probability and 
statistics, and also some knowledge of information 
and game theory.—P. G. Shinkman. 

387. Schelling, Thomas C. The strategy of con- 
flict. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univer. Press, 
1960. vii, 303 p. $6.25.—The author, in a series of 
interrelated essays, proposes the elements of a theory 
of strategy and suggests a reorientation of game 
theory. The theory of games, with its emphasis on 
pure conflict, has had little success in clarifying situa- 
tions in which there is common interest as well as 
conflict between adversaries. The author’s emphasis 
is on the non-zero-sum or mixed-motive games in- 
volved in such situations as wars and threats of war, 
strikes, negotiations, etc. A theory of coordination 
as an integral part of the theory of games is devel- 
oped without recourse to formal mathematics. Some 
experimental results are included.—A. Scodel. 


(See also Abstracts 293, 1407) 


(Purdue U.) 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


388. Burt, Cyril. Field theories and statistical 
psychology. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1959, 12, 153- 
164.—This is an extension of ideas previously pro- 
posed [see 34: 3758] concerning the nature of con- 
sciousness and concerning tests of significance in the 
field of telepathy.—H. P. Kelley. 

389. Cornell, A. D., & Gauld Alan. A fenland 
poltergeist. J. Soc. Psych. Res., Lond., 1960, 40, 
343-358.—The writers had been informed of a 
haunted building, Hannoth Hall, near Wisbech, Cam- 
bridgeshire, or a poltergeist. They visited the place 
12 times and heard thumps, thuds, and raps each 
time; the rapping being in response to questions 
asked. In attempts to explain the phenomena they 
suggested earth-tremors, practical jokers, or under- 
ground water; but none of these gave a satisfactory 
solution.—O. J. Jacobsen. 

390. Gooch, S. A. Re-thinking to some purpose 
in experimental research. J. Soc. Psych. Res., 
Lond., 1960, 40, 362—367.—This is a discussion of the 
ESP phenomena, as carried on by Rhine of Duke 
University. The writer suggests that in some such 
communication, the main point of contact between 2 
fields is the emotional involvement in what is occur- 
ring. He suggests that Ss be trained as “mediums” ; 
that participants in experiments be those with a good 
education and a belief in paranormal phenomena; that 
the leader of the group be a professional medium; 
that a tape-recording be kept of all words spoken at 
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each session, and after the session is over, that each 
participant write down his statements before hearing 
them of others; and, finally, that a sympathetic ob- 
server be present at each session, who could be 
changed each week if desired. The medium should 
have a free hand in respect to method and atmos- 
phere. The writer feels that this procedure would 
make ESP experiments more scientific.—O. J. Jacob- 
sen, 

391. Gregory. C. C. L. (U. London Observa- 
tory, England) Statistical methods in psychical 
research: I. Brit, J. statist. Psychol., 1959, 12, 139- 
147.—“In recent controversies concerning the statis- 
tical significance of the results of card-guessing in 
parapsychology, the possibility of using the guesses 
themselves to provide a criterion of significance has 
not been adequately considered. Arguments are put 
forward in favour of employing for this purpose ele- 
mentary and obvious methods in preference to the 
conventional statistical methods which assume a 


strictly random distribution in the target sequence. 
A worked example of a simple procedure is described ; 
and a proposal is made to test the so-called P.-K. 
effect, by means of the ‘Galton board’ (a pin-table 
which, in the absence of any such influence, gives a 


Gaussian distribution).”—H. P. Kelley. 


392. Nash, C. B. (St. Joseph’s Coll., Philadelphia) 
Can precognition occur diametrically? J. Para- 
psychol., 1960, 24, 26-32.—Ss were asked to predict 
orders of random digits which would be designated 
about a year and a half later, the final targets being 
determined by an intervening random order of digits. 
Ss also checked in their response lists those items 
which they thought would match the corresponding 
items in the subsequent target lists. The total score 
showed no significant departure from chance expec- 
tation, but there was a significant difference in the 
rate of success between the checked and unchecked 
responses, with the former showing the lower per- 
centage of hits—J. G. Pratt. 


393. Nash, C. B. (St. Joseph’s Coll., Philadelphia) 
The effect of subject-experimenter attitudes on 
clairvoyance scores. J. Parapsychol., 1960, 24, 189- 
198.—Students in a college course in parapsychology 
took turns acting as_ Es and Ss in a group test of 
ESP. At each classroom testing session, each stu- 
dent listed the 4 (out of 8) other students in the 
course which he at that time preferred as members 
of the class. Those Ss who listed the E as preferred 
showed a significant tendency to make higher ESP 
scores than those who were not favorably disposed 
toward him. This result is in line with earlier find- 
ings from ESP tests in the public schoolroom in 
which the teacher acted as the E.—J/. G. Pratt. 


394. Pratt, J.G. (Duke U.) The case for psy- 
chokinesis. J. Parapsychol., 1960, 24, 171-188.— 
The more crucial evidence for the occurrence of PK 
is divided into 3 chronological periods. The Ist pe- 
riod (1934-1946) included the experimental establish- 
ment of a direct influence of mental action upon 
falling dice ir a long series of experiments largely 
centered in or uirected from the parapsychology labo- 
ratory of Duke University. The 2nd period (1946- 
1951) produced independent confirmations of the PK 
effect in other research centers, 3 of which are sin- 
gled out for review. During the 3rd period (1951 to 
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date) more emphasis has been given to the investi- 
gation of the placement of tumbling objects by PK 
rather than to die-face orientation. A complete bib- 
liography of periodical literature dealing with psycho- 


kinesis is Author abstract. 


395. Ratte, R. J. & Greene, F. M. (Lewis and 
Clark Coll.) An exploratory investigation of PK 
in a game situation. J. Parapsychol., 1960, 24, 159- 
170.—The results of competitive throwing of dice 
were scored in terms of a game of “basketball.” The 
success achieved was also evaluated statistically for 
evidence of a direct mental influence over the dice, 
or PK. The general objective was to create and 
utilize the stronger motivation of competing in the 
game as a psychological situation which might favor 
higher PK performance. Significant results were ob- 
tained, including a positive correlation between the 
level of PK success and the S’s self-rating of his 
general feeling of being lucky or unlucky—J. G. 
Pratt. 

396. Rhine, L. E. (Duke U.) The evaluation 
of non-recurrent psi experiences bearing on post- 
mortem survival. /. Parapsychol., 1960, 24, 8-25.— 
The Duke collection of about 8000 reports of para- 
psychical experiences which occurred spontaneously 
in everyday life were examined to find those suggest- 
ing an active contact with deceased persons. The 
658 such found were then examined for the 
apparent relative strength of motive in the living 
percipient and the deceased agent apparently involved 
in each case. Only 4 cases were found in which the 
motive could be ascribed only to the deceased person. 

G. Pratt 


given 


Cases 


397. Rush, Joseph H. The rediscovery of mind. 
Humanist, 1960, 20, 143-153.—Considers recent re- 
search in parapsychology and concludes that “the evi- 
dence for psi phenomena is so impressive that no one 
who is trying to understand human personality can 


afford to neglect it.”"—A. E. Kuensli. 


398. Schmeidler, Gertrude Raffel. Changing field 
relations of an ESP experiment. In J. G. Peatman 
& E. L. Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner 
Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 94-105.—Further experi 
mental evidence is adduced that ESP varies with the 
S’s mood and with the S-E interaction. The data on 
the general conditions affecting ESP are related to 
Murphy’s form of field theory.—H. B. English 


399. Soal, S. G. (U. London, England) Statis- 
tical methods in psychical research: II]. Com- 
ments on Mr. Gregory's paper Brit. /. statist 
Psychol., 1959, 12, 149-152.—"In a brief discussion 
of card-guessing distributions it is argued that the 
use of Pierce-Chauvenet rule, as proposed by Mr. 
Gregory [see 35: 391], would not necessarily apply 
to experiments in which the target series was not 
even approximately random. Certain objections are 
also urged against Mr. Gregory’s views on the play 
at Monte Carlo and on the nature of the information 
received by successful card-guessers whose achieve- 
ments apparently defy the laws of chance.”—H., P. 
Kelley. 

400. Soal, Samuel Georges, & Bowden H. T. 
The mind readers: Some recent experiments in 
telepathy. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1960. 
290 p. $3.95.—Reported is a series of telepathic and 
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clairvoyance experiments employing 2 Welsh boys 
as agent and percipient. Clairvoyance test results 
were negative but the critical ratio for the 15,348 
telepathic trials over a 2-year period was 47. Of the 
614 telepathic runs (where 5 correct calls for each 
run of 25 trials is the chance expectancy) perfect 
runs occurred twice, 24 correct occurred 4 times and 
scores of 20 or more were achieved at least 26 times. 
The possibility of sensory leakage or outright fraud 
as an explanation for the results was made highly 
improbable by a variety of very elaborate control 
techniques. The authors believe that this series of 
experiments proves the existence of ESP beyond any 
reasonable doubt.—R. G. Holroyd. 


401. Stephens, Ian. Linked precognition dreams 
of murder? J. Soc. Psych. Res., Lond., 1960, 40, 
334-342.—The writer, a Pakistanian, describes a 
dream he had in which it seemed that his best friend 
had been murdered at Rawalpindi, Pakistan. He 
came upon the murdered man who was lying on a 
“string-bed,” feet toward him. He awoke then, 
looked at the time—3:15 A.M.; and was unable to 
sleep the rest of the night. Next morning, at break- 
fast, he related his dream to a friend, a United States 
officer of the Air Corps. This officer had a hazy 
dream of being in Korea again, a new war was going 
on with violence and disaster. He awoke and also 
looked at his watch at 3:15 A.M. Later on it was 
learned that a man had been murdered by his best 
friend at about 3:15 A.M.; and as the writer was 
enroute to a bank he passed the murder scene and 
saw the murdered man lying on a “string-bed,” his 
feet toward the writer. No explanation is given of 
the circumstances, merely the signed statements of 
5 people who were involved in some way.—O. /. 
Jacobsen. 


402. Woodruff, Joseph L. The effect on ESP 
scoring of an unexpected qualitative change in 
ESP material.. In J. G. Peatman & E. L. Hartley 
(Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 
15). Pp. 106-116—The unexpected change in the 
material presented led to intersubjective variability 
lying between the .05 and .10 risk level—H. B. 
English. 
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403. Airapet’iants, E. SH. (Pavlov Inst. Physi- 
ology, Leningrad, Russia) O printsipe korkovoi 
proektsii vnutrennikh signalizatsii. [On the prin- 
ciple of cortical projection of internal signalization. ] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 360-368.—The 
cortical motor and premotor zones (4th and 6th 
fields) together with the limbic region of the cortex 
function as central nuclei of the visceral analyzers. 
Homologous nuclei of these analyzers are also found 
in other zones of the forebrain, thereby accounting 
for the substitution and restoration of lost or sup- 
pressed conditioned interoceptive reflexes. The mor- 
phophysiological structure of the cortical part of the 
visceral analyzers reflects in the form of a labile 
constellation the complex connections between their 
nuclei. This is due to the widely ramified and func- 
tionally united multitude of visceral receptors, present 
in every internal organ. “The cortical projection of 
afferent interoceptive signalization is effected accord- 
ing to the principle of systemic specialization of both 
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the receptor apparatus and the internal analyzers as 
a whole.”—/. D. London. 

404. Allwood, M. J., Barcroft, H., Hayes, J. P. 
L. A., & Hirsjarvi, E. A. (St. Thomas’s Hosp. 
Medical School, London, England) The effect of 
mental arithmetic on the blood flow through nor- 
mal, sympathectomized and hyperhydrotic hands. 
J. Physiol., 1959, 148, 108-116.—In normal Ss there 
was an average increase in blood flow of 27% over 
a 10-min. test period. Only slight (5%) increase was 
found in Ss who had undergone cervical sympathec- 
tomy for treatment of hyperhydrosis. In _ hyper- 
hydrotic Ss who sweated visibly: during the tests, 
blood flow increased 200%, but no increase was ob- 
served in those who did not sweat.— D. R. Peryam. 


405. Ashby, W. Ross (Barnwood House, Glouces- 
ter, England) Design for a brain. (2nd ed.) New 
York: Wiley, 1960. ix, 286 p. $6.50.—Proposes a 
“solution of a specific problem: the origin of the 
nervous system’s unique ability to produce adaptive 
behavior. The work has as basis the fact that the 
nervous system behaves adaptively and the hypothesis 
that it is essentially mechanistic. . . . It attempts to 
deduce from the observed facts what sort of a mecha- 
nism it must be that behaves so differently from any 
machine made so far.” ‘The new edition has been 
rearranged and the latter two-thirds completely re- 
written. “The new version ... presents the material 
in an altogether clearer, simpler, and more cogent 
form than the earlier.” The first 18 chapters provide 


a descriptive account of Ashby’s thesis; the other 4 
chapters make up an appendix concerned with related 


mathematical matter.—S. J. Lachman. 


406. Brazier, Mary A. B. (Ed.) The central 
nervous sy: tem and behavior: Transactions of the 
second conference. Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 
1959. 358 p. $4.75.—(See 33: 7407) The principal 
papers of this symposium are: J. D. MacLean, “The 
Limbic System with Respect to Two Basic Life Prin- 
ciples”; E. Grastyan, “The Hippocampus and Higher 
Nervous Activity”; J. Bures, “Reversible Decorti- 
cation and Behavior”; V. S. Rusinov, “Electroen- 
cephalographic Studies in Conditioned Reflex Forma- 
tion in Man”; and Mary A. B. Brazier, “Impressions 
of the Colloquium on Electroencephalography and 
Higher Nervous Activity Held in Moscow, USSR, 
October 6 to 11, 1958.” A selected list of 62 Russian 
articles available in English translation is appended. 
—C.T. Morgan. 

407. Crescitelli, Frederick. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Physiology of vision. Annu. Rev. 
Physiol., 1960, 22, 525-578.—A review of recent lit- 
erature on the morphology of the retina, the visual 
pigments, electrical activity of the retina, retinal inter- 
actions, and central events in vision. 355 refs.— 
C. T. Morgan. 


408. Evans, M. H., & McPherson, A. (National 
Inst. Medical Research, London, England) The ef- 
fects of distension of the bladder on somatic 
reflexes in the cat. J. Physiol., 1959, 146, 438-458. 
—Hind-limb reflexes were studied during bladder dis- 
tension in decerebrate, acute spinal, and anaesthetized 
cats. Effects varied with type of preparation and 
amount of pressure. In the decerebrate animal en- 
hancements of reflexes at low pressure may be medi- 
ated by bladder tension receptors acting on the small 
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motor-nerve systems. High pressure depression of 
reflexes may be partly due to increased supra-spinal 
inhibition provoked by nocioceptive bladder afferents. 
—D. R. Peryam. 


409. Gault, Frederick P. (Indiana U.) A com- 
parison of somatic responses in a discrimination 
and a simple reaction situation. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 20, 4444.—Abstract. 


410. Grundfest, Harry (Columbia U.) An elec- 
trophysiological basis for cone vision in fish. Arch. 
Ital, Biol., 1958, 96, 135-144.—“In brief, it is sug- 
gested that recent electrophysiological data on photi- 
cally evoked, intracellularly recorded responses of 
fish retinas may be accounted for along the following 
lines. By releasing appropriate secretory agents, 
cones which themselves may not be electrogenic, acti- 
vate electrogenesis in cells that are electrically in- 
excitable. Some of these latter cells respond only 
with hyperpolarization; others are dually responsive, 
probably to different varieties of transmitters. None 
of these cells generate spikes. .. . / According to this 
schema the functional organization of visual recep- 
tors differs from the linkage between receptive and 
transmissional membrane in most receptors. How- 
ever, the auditory receptors may also fit into this 
scheme.” 32 refs.—C. T. Morgan. 


411. Hensel, H., & Boman, K. K. A. (U. Mar- 
burg, Germany) Afferent impulses in cutaneous 
sensory nerves in human subjects. /. Neurophysiol., 
1960, 23, 564-578.—“In conscious human subjects, 
afferent impulses were recorded from thin prepara- 
tions of the superficial branch of the radial nerve, 
when mechanical and thermal stimuli were applied to 
the skin. Multi-fibre preparations showed a steady 
discharge of impulses at indifferent skin temperatures 
and in the absence of mechanical stimulation. All 
preparations reacted to mechanical stimulation, and 
about 70% also to cooling with an increase in total 
frequency, whereas warming caused an inhibition. No 
frequency rise was observed during warming... . 
mechanosensitive single fibre preparations from hair 
receptors as well as from spot-like mechanoreceptors 
in nonhairy skin were not excited by thermal stimu- 
lation. . . . [Some] fibres responded to mechanical 
stimulation as well as to cooling . .. [and] these 
receptors were considered to have a mechanosensitive 
function. . . . only one single fibre was found which 
was excited by cooling.”—G. Westheimer. 


412. Hrbek, J. (Palacky U. Olomouc, Czecho- 
slovakia) Mapa korovych poli analysatori. [A 
map of the cortical fields of analysers.] Activ. nerv. 
super., 1959, 1, 94-105.—The author offers arguments 
for nonexistence of the so-called association zones of 
cortex. The whole cortex and the entire nervous 
system are a complex of specific analysers and of the 
motor apparatures. The author presents clinical 
proofs of the correctness of the Pavlov conception 
that a cortical field has in its center a nucleus that 
realizes the most complicated performances, and fur- 
ther that it is surrounded by a peripheral zone with 
a lower analytico-synthetic efficiency. A map of the 
cortical fields of analysers is presented. Russian and 
English summaries. 38 refs—V. Brichdéek. 


413. Lippold, O. C. J., Redfearn, J. W. T., & 
Vuéo, J. (University Coll., U. London, England) 
The influence of afferent and descending pathways 
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on the rhythmical and arrythmical components of 
muscular activity in man and the anaesthetized 
cat. J. Physiol., 1959, 146, 1-9—In man both com- 
ponents of the frequency spectrum have greater am- 
plitude in shivering than in normal muscular activity, 
although muscle tension remains the same. In cats 
with intact reflex arcs similar results were obtained. 
When afferents were cut, the arrythmical compo- 
nent did not change but the rhythmical component 


was abolished. Possible explanatory hypotheses are 


discussed and it is shown that shivering cannot be 
increased alpha or gamma activity 


due merely to 


D. R. Peryam, 

414. Maizelis, M. P. (Research Inst. Physical 
Culture, Leningrad, Russia) O roli stereotipa pi- 
taniia, myshechnoi deiatel’nosti i sna v reguliat- 
sii fiziologicheskikh funktsii. [On the role of a 
stereotype (involving) diet, muscular activity, and 
sleep in the regulation of physiological functions. ] 
Zh. vyssh, nervn. Deiatel., 1959, 9, 845-850.—The 
repeated action of the same series of stimuli leads 
to the creation of a stereotype “which reflects the 
dynamic state of the cortical cells.” This study aims 
to investigate motor activity and certain autonomic 
functions in the stereotype, derived 
from a pattern of diet, muscular activity, and sleep. 
Che influence of the stereotype was studied in ath 
letes by recording body temperature during the day 
and motor activity during nocturnal sleep. In order 
to analyze the influence of the several components of 
the regimen and of the mechanism behind their inter 
action, gas exchange and motor activity were also 
observed over 24-hr. periods in monkeys and hedge- 
hogs. If individual components of a regimen (diet, 
muscular activity, sleep) conform to a certain fixed 
pattern, a “regular sequence in the development of 
excitatory and inhibitory processes in the motor ana- 
lyzer and of autonomic functions” over a 24-hr. period 
appears due to the formation of conditioned reflexes. 
However, various stereotypes of physiological func- 
tions may appear within the 24-hr. period under the 
action of the same pattern of stimuli, characteristic 
of a given regimen. The predominance of one or an- 
other stimulus in the 24-hr. stereotype is to a certain 
extent determined by the stability of conditioned re- 
flexes to time, elaborated with respect to individual 
components of the regimen.—/. D. London 


415. Neff, W. D., & Goldberg, J. M. (U. Chi- 
cago) Higher functions of the central nervous 
system. Annu. Rev. Physiol., 1960, 22, 499-524.— 
A review of recent literature. Principal topics cov- 
ered are: ablation studies bearing on the projection 
and association areas of the cortex, on the limbic 
system, and on subcortical centers and pathways; 
electrical recording and stimulation related to learn- 
ing, sensory discrimination, sleep and consciousness, 
and emotion and motivation; and brain biochemistry 
and behavior. 196 refs—C. T. Morgan. 


416. Paintal, A.S. (U. Utah) Facilitation and 
depression of muscle stretch receptors by repeti- 
tive antidromic stimulation, adrenaline and as- 
phyxia. J. Physiol., 1959, 148, 252-266.—Changes 
in excitability were evaluated by comparing the anti- 
dromically conditioned latency with pull-impulse la 
tency in muscle stretch receptors of the cat. Tetanic 
antidromic stimulation abolished or reduced the steady 
discharge from stretch receptors, believed due to a 


presence of a 


raised threshold of the first node of Ranvier of the 
afferent fibre. Adrenaline first enhanced recovery, 
but eventually depressed it for long periods. As- 
phyxia depressed recovery from the start—D. R. 
Peryam. 

417. Pshenichnyi, I. P. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Koltushi, Russia) Dinamika izmenenii leikotsitov 
krovi u sobak s razlichnymi tipami vysshei nerv- 
noi deiatel’nosti. [Dynamics of leucocytic changes 
in the blood in dogs with different types of higher 
nervous activity.) Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 
10, 435-442.—A 6-day study of leucocytes in 24 dogs, 
exhibiting different types of higher nervous activity, 
shows that those of the “strong equilibrated labile 
type” exhibit frequent fluctuations in the total number 
of leucocytes, due to quantitative changes in both 
lymphocytes and neutrophiles, that is, spontaneous 
leucocytosis is sharply pronounced. “In inert animals 
of both the strong and weak type,” the changes de- 
velop very slowly, if at all. “In strong non-equili- 
brated dogs,” periods of hyperleucocytosis are ob- 
served, due to a considerable increase in the absolute 
number of neutrophiles.—/. D. London. 


418. Segundo, J. P., & Galeano, C. 
cias Biologicas, Montevideo, Uruguay) Somatic 
functions of the nervous system. Annu. Rev. 
Physiol., 1960, 22, 433-472.—A review of recent lit- 
erature on sensory and motor systems, EEG, and 
behavior, sleep and wakefulness, and experimental 
epilepsy. 367 refs—C. T. Morgan. 

419. Wagner, H. G., MacNichol, E. F., Jr., & 
Wolbarsht, M. L Opponent color responses in 
retinal ganglion cells. Science, 1960, 131, 1314.— 
“The receptive fields of certain ganglion cells in the 
goldfish retina have been mapped. These fields are 
‘off’ center, ‘on-off’ intermediate, and ‘on’ periphery 
types. The excitatory process controlling the ‘on’ 
response is stimulated maximally by green light; the 
‘off’ response process, inhibitory in nature, is stim: 
lated maximally by red light. The two processes can 
be light adapted independently.” 2 figs—S. J. Lach- 
man. 


(See also Abstracts 305, 912, 927, 1041, 1162) 


(Inst. Cien- 
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420. Eakin, Richard M., & Stebbins, Robert C. 
(U. California) Parietal eye nerve in the fence 
lizard. Science, 1959, 130, 1573-1574.—“A nerve 
from the parietal eye of the western fence lizard, 
Sceloporus occidentalis, is described as leaving in- 
conspicuously from the third-eye and extending 
caudally under the dura mater and then ventrally 
along the left anterolateral surface of the epiphysis 
to the habenular commissure of the brain. The ex- 
istence of a parietal nerve must be considered in 
interpreting the effects of parietalectomy.” It was 
earlier postulated that behavioral effects of parietal- 
ectomy in the lizard might be attributed to the loss 
of a hormone produced by the “eye”; the possibility 
that the eye has an endocrine function is not negated. 
—S. J. Lachman. 

421. Gerstein, George L. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Analysis of firing patterns in single 
neurons. Science, 1960, 131, 1811-1812.—“The use 
of a high-speed digital computer for investigation of 
neural firing patterns is described. The high sensi- 
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tivity of the method permits detection of stimulus- 
response relations buried in a background of spon- 
taneous activity.’—S. J. Lachman. 


422. Meshcherskii, R. M. (Inst. Higher Nervous 
Activity, Moscow, Russia) Novyi sposob fiksatsii 
élektrodov, vyverki ikh vertikal’nosti i opredeleniia 
nulia koordinat pri rabote na stereotaksicheskom 
pribore. [New method of fixing electrodes, checking 
their verticality, and determining the origin of the 
coordinate system when operating a stereotaxic ap- 
paratus.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 301- 
304.—Operating procedures with stereotaxic appara- 
tus developed by the Institute of Higher Nervous 
Activity are described. Error in determination of the 
origin of the coordinate system is held to lie within 
the limits + 0.1 mm.—/. D. London. 


423. Mogilevskii, A. IA. (Central Clinical Psy- 
choneurological and Neurosurgical Hosp., Khar’kov, 
Russia) Stereotaksicheskii apparat dlia vvedeniia 
élektrodov v golovnoi mozg sobaki. | Stereotaxic 
apparatus for insertion of electrodes into a dog’s 
brain.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 297-300. 
—A stereotaxic device is described which is of com- 
parative simple construction and which does not re- 
quire parts that are in short supply. It can be used 
with dogs, cats, and rabbits and is so constructed that 
electrodes can be inserted into the animal’s brain at 
any angle.—/. D. London. 


424. Rossi, Gian Franco, & Zanchetti, Alberto. 
(Rockefeller Found.) The brain stem reticular 
formation: Anatomy and physiology. Arch. /tal. 
Biol., 1957, 95, 199-438.—A comprehensive review 
of the structure and function of the reticular forma- 
tion. 52 figs., 682 refs —C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 302, 1021) 


Brain LESIONS 


425. Adrianov, O. S. (Inst. of the Brain, Mos- 
cow, Russia) Dvigatel’no-oboronitel’nye refieksy 
u sobak posle razobshcheniia korkovykh kontsov 
analizatorov. [Motor-defensive conditioned reflexes 
in dogs after severance of the cortical termini of the 
analyzers.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 377- 
385.—Utilizing 4 dogs as Ss, it was shown that a deep 
and complete severance of the motor and cutaneous 
cerebral regions from the cortical termini of the visual 
and auditory analyzers does not in principle preclude 
the possibility of achieving conditioned motor-defen- 
sive reflexes to visual and auditory positive and in- 
hibitory stimuli, reinforced by electrical stimulation 
of the skin. It was found that after the operation the 
dogs retained conditioned reflexes to a simultaneous 
complex of stimuli whose components were addresses 
to the disconnected analyzers. Conditioned inhibitors 
may also be elaborated from stimuli addressed to the 
disconnected analyzers. Thus, an interaction of the 
cortical termini of the analyzers in a conditioned 
motor-defensive response proved possible after their 
complete disconnection. During the Ist period fol- 
lowing the operation of disconnecting the hemisphere 
opposite to the stimulated limp, the changes in the 
magnitude of the unconditioned and conditioned de- 
fensive reflexes are more pronounced and protracted 
than after disconnection in the ipsilateral hemisphere. 
The magnitude and duration of reflex activity changes 


35: 422-430 


also, depending on the depth and level of the opera- 
tive section.—/. D. London. 


426. Borison, H. L. (National Inst. Medical Re- 
search, London, England) Effect of ablation of 
medullary emetic chemoreceptor trigger zone on 
vomiting responses to cerebral intraventricular in- 
jection of adrenaline, apomorphine, and pilocar- 
pine in the cat. J. Physiol., 1959, 147, 172-177.— 
Chronic ablation of the trigger zone, in the area 
postrema of the medulla, abolished or reduced the 
vomiting responses normally caused by these drugs. 
Other behavioral effects were unaltered. [Findings 
were consistent with the hypothesis of direct action of 
the drugs at the trigger zone—D. R. Peryam. 


427. BureSova, O., Bures, J.. & Beran, V. 
(Czechoslovak Acad. Sciences, Prague) A contri- 
butiori to the problem of the “dominant” hemi- 
sphere in rats. Physiol. Bohemoslovenica, 1958, 7, 
29-36.—Rats divide roughly equally into left-handed 
and right-handed groups when required to reach for 
food. “Rats which were forced, after denervation of 
the right fore-limb, to reach for food with their left 
fore-limb 30, 10, or 3 times, remain left-handed after 
reinnervation in 100%, 85.7% and 77.8% respec- 
tively.” Spreading depression of Leao temporarily 
suppresses handedness. Russian summary.—22 refs. 
—C. T. Morgan. 


428. Donovan, B. T., & van der Werff ten Bosch, 
J. J. (Maudsley Hosp., U. London, London, Eng- 
land) The hypothalamus and sexual maturation 
in the rat. J. Physiol., 1959, 147, 78-92.—Hypo- 
thalamus lesions situated basally immediately behind 
the optic chiasma advanced puberty by 5-7 days. 
Obesity was not noted. It is postulated that the le- 
sions released the pituitary from an inhibitory influ- 
ence.—D. R. Peryam., 


429. Donovan, B. T., & van der Werff ten Bosch, 
J. J. (Maudsley Hosp., U. London, London, Eng- 
land) The relationship of the hypothalamus to 
oestrus in the ferret. /. Physiol., 1959, 147, 93-108. 
—Lesions in the anterior hypothalamus markedly 
hastened the onset of oestrus. Operated animals re- 
produced normally. Blank operations, electrical 
stimulation of the hypothalamus, or control lesions in 
the posterior hypothalamus, thalamus, and amygdaloid 
region did not have this effect. It is suggested that 
the effective lesions interfere with an area which 
normally inhibits secretion of gonadotrophin.—D. R. 
Peryam. 


430. Gunin, V. I. 


Ob izmeneniiakh vysshei 
nervnoi deiatel’nosti u belykh krys pri ékstirpatsii 
korkovogo kontsa zritel’nogo analizatora v rannem 


vozraste. [On changes in higher nervous activity 
in white rats after extirpation of the cortical terminus 
of the visual analyzer at an early age.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 459-463.—Early operative 
elimination of visual cortical function in 12 white 
rats did not produce any disturbance of general de- 
velopment, but conditioned reflexes to light were 
elaborated much more slowly and were less stable 
than in control animals. Conditioned reflexes to 
sound, both positive and inhibitory, were expressed 
to about the same degree in both groups of animals. 
In the postoperative period (6-8 mon.) the rats, 
which were operated upon, provided evidence for the 
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compensatory capacities of the cerebral cortex in 
growing animals.—/. ). London 

431. Harrison, J. M., Abelson, R. M., & Fisher, 
G. L. (Boston U.) Some relations between the 
auditory system of the medulla and the auditory- 
stimulus functions. /. exp. Anal, Behav., 1960, 3, 
207-220.—"‘The effects of lesions of the auditory 
pathways on a variety of auditory and visual stimulus 
functions were examined in an effort to determine 
whether or not such lesions would differentially affect 
these stimulus functions. The behavioral effects of 
the lesions were matched by manipulating the varia- 
bles which control that behavior in the normal ani- 
mal.”—J. Arbit 

432. Hervey, G. R. (Cambridge U., England) 
The effects of lesions in the hypothalamus in para- 
biotic rats. Physiol., 1959, 145, 336-352.—Lesions 
caused hyperphagia and obesity in the operated mem- 
bers of parabiotic pairs, but the nonoperated partners 
became thin. Lesions subsequently made in the latter 
caused hyperphagia in them also. It is suggested that 
the partners with normal hypothalami ate less because 
their hypothalamic controlling centers responded to 
the operated partners’ overfeeding—D. R. Peryam. 

433. Kruper, Donald C. (U. Pittsburgh) Ef- 
fects of hemicerebrectomy in rhesus monkeys on 
performance of two delayed response type tasks. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4447.—Abstract. 


434. Miles, R. C., & Blomquist, A. J. (U. Wis- 
consin) Frontal lesions and behavioral deficits in 
monkey. Neurophysiol., 1960, 23, 471-484.—Re- 
moval of frontal granular cortex on the lateral sur- 
faces of both hemispheres was performed on 6 squirrel 


monkeys. There was “a marked deficit in delayed 


response learning in the absence of any increase in 


general activity. Ability to perform a preoperatively 
learned discrimination was unaffected. The perform- 
ance of frontal animals on the more difficult learning 
to-learn discrimination problems equaled that of un- 
operated controls. The response latencies following 
a ‘punished’ reaching response were very prolonged 
before surgery but markedly diminished following 
frontal ablation.”—G. Westheimer. 


435. Myers, Ronald E. Localization of function 
in the corpus callosum: Visual gnostic transfer. 
AMA Arch. Neurol., 1959, 1, 74-77.—10 cats “sus- 
tained section of the crossed retinal fibers at the 
chiasma and, in addition, division of varied extents of 
the anterior or posterior corpus callosum.” The cats 
were then taught a simple visual discrimination prob- 
lem with a mask covering 1 eye. Recall tests were 
then run with the cats using the untrained eye. Ss 
with posterior sections failed whereas those with 
anterior sectioning “showed good recall.” The con- 
clusion is reached that there is a gross posterior 
localization of the visual gnostic transfer process in 
the corpus callosum. “It is evident from the data 
that within the involved posterior sector there was 
considerable functional equivalence between its dif- 
ferent parts, transfer of the same discrimination prob- 
lem being supported by relatively small segments re 
gardless of their position.”—L. A. Pennington. 

436. Orbach, J., & Fantz, R. L. (Yerkes Lab 
Primate Biology, Orange Park, Fla.) Differential 
effects of temporal neo-cortical resections on over- 
trained and non-overtrained visual habits in mon- 


keys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 126-129. 
rhe visual-discrimination decrements following bi- 
lateral temporal neocortical resections were confirmed, 
but only under the condition of no postcriterional 
overtraining. In the case of prolonged postcriteri- 
onal overtraining, the retardation in relearning was 
less likely to result. The authors suggest that pre- 
operative prolonged overtraining accounts for the 
failure to obtain postoperative performance decre- 
ments on visual discriminations presented tachisto- 
scopically and that this interpretation should be 
checked directly by reapplying the tachistoscopic tech- 
nique.—J. M. Havlena. 

437. Orbach, Jack, & Fischer, Gloria J. Bi- 
lateral resections of frontal granular cortex: Fac- 
tors influencing delayed response and discrimina- 
tion performance in monkeys. AMA Arch. Neurol., 
1959, 1, 78-86.—Pre- and postoperative tests of 5 
rhesus monkeys in tactual and visual discrimination 
problems and in indirect delayed response (3 and 5 
sec. delays) showed disturbances, unexpected in mag- 
nitude, in all tasks following surgery. Prolonged 
training reinstated efficient performance with 3 sec., 
minimal, delays. “For five seconds’ delay, training 
alone on the visual discrimination, or even on the 
delayed response with minimal delay, was _ insuf- 
ficient to reinstate efficient performance; detention in 
darkness during the delay period’ was necessary. 
\t least 3 orders of disturbance are held responsible 
for these findings: immediate memory impairment 
( Jacobsen), exaggerated tendency to respond to spa- 
tial cues, and a chronic vasodilation of the skin that 
is compensated for by motor hyperactivity. “Jacob- 
sen . . . overlooked the possibility that the delayed 
response can be solved in diverse ways.” It is there- 
fore hypothesized that “‘recovery’ on the delayed 
response [is a] compensation for immediate 
memory impairment” through the use of other meth- 
ods, such as positioning —L. A. Pennington, 


438. Riopelle, A. J.. & Churukian, G. A. (Emory 
U.) The effect of varying the intertrial interval 
in discrimination learning by normal and brain- 
operated monkeys. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 
51, 119-124—yYoung adult rhesus monkeys were 
trained on visual learning tasks with intertrial inter- 
vals of 10 sec., 30 sec., 60 sec., and 120 sec. One 
group had lesions in the frontal lobes, another in the 
temporal lobes, another in the 2 lobes, and the 4th 
group was intact. The lesions consisted of extensive 
bilateral ablation of the lateral surfaces of the frontal, 
temporal, or frontal-temporal areas. 4 tests were 
chosen in order to assure a sufficient range of dif- 
ficulty so that all groups would try 1 or 2 tests they 
could learn within 10-20 trials. “Although the groups 
of animals differed in proficiency on the tests, the 
length of the intertrial interval was not uniformly 
important in setting levels of performance. The re- 
sults were related to learning concepts and to con- 
cepts of brain function.”—J. M. Havlena. 


439. Stern, J. A. (Washington U. School Medi- 
cine, St. Louis, Mo.) The effect of frontal cortical 
lesions on activity wheel and open-field behavior. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 203-212.—“The effect of 
frontal cortical lesions on a measure of activity wheel 
running and behavior in an open field, was compared 
to that of non-operate and posterior area lesion. The 
effect of the operative procedures on open field be- 
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havior were evaluated 30, 65, and 100 days after 
operation. Frontal lesion animals showed significant 
changes in behavior on post-lesion tests. These 
changes involved a decrease in activity in the open 
field and an increase in ‘emotional’ indicators. The 
latter changes were most marked, persisting through- 
out the experiment. Activity wheel running showed 
that frontal lesion animals did not reduce activity (as 
a function of age) as much as control animals did. 
Posterior lesion animals showed a significant decrease 
in activity after lesion, as well as unexpected and 
transitory changes in open field behavior. These 
changes manifested themselves only on the 2nd post- 
test and were similar to the changes in behavior ob- 
served in frontal lesion animals.”—Author summary. 

440. Thomas, G. J., & Otis, L. S. (U. Illinois 
Coll. Medicine) Effects of rhinencephalic lesions 
on conditioning of avoidance responses in the rat. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 130-134.—3 
groups of rats learned conditioned avoidance re- 
sponses in a double-grill box 11 days following sur- 
gery. One group consisted of unoperated controls; 
another, of operated controls who had sustained small 
bilateral cortical lesions; and the 3rd group, the ex- 
perimental group, of animals who had received deeper 
lesions aimed at transection of the rostral tips of the 
hippocampus. Lesions were induced electrolytically 
while the animals were held in a stereotaxic instru- 
ment. The performance of the group with deep le- 
sions was markedly retarded, possibly due to addi- 
tional lesions in the hippocampus and cingulum fibers 
to the posterior region of the cingulate cortex as 
indicated by retrograde degeneration in the antero- 
ventral thalamic nuclei.—J/. M. Havlena. 


(See also Abstracts 1014, 1022) 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


441. Brady, J. V., & Conrad, D.G. (Walter Reed 
Army Inst. Research, Washington, D.C.) Some ef- 
fects of brain stimulation on timing behavior. J. 
exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 93-106.—‘The present 
study compares the timing performance of monkeys 
on a ‘spaced-responding’ procedure under conditions 
of intracranial electrical self-stimulation reward and 
food reward. Selective changes in timing behavior 
are analyzed as a function of stimulating electrode 
locations in different areas of the brain.”—J. Arbit. 

442. Bursten, B., & Delgado, J. M. R. (Yale U. 
School Medicine) Positive reinforcement induced 
by intracerebral stimulation in the monkey. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 6-10.—The authors 
show that there are areas within the brains of mon- 
keys which, when stimulated through implanted elec- 
trodes, have positively reinforcing value. They also 
suggest that reference merely to the septal area with- 
out specifying the particular nuclear groups may be 
masking differences to be found within this region. 
Results are attributable to the reinforcing value of 
the stimulus and not to any effect which might in- 
hibit movements of the animals. In contrast to previ- 
ous reports, food is shown to have more reward value 
than the electrical stimulation. Possible explanations 
are offered—J/. MM. Havlena. 

443. de Molina, A. Fernandez, & Hunsperger, R. 


W. (U. Ziirich, Switzerland) Central representa- 
tion of affective reactions in forebrain and brain 
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stem: Electrical stimulation of amygdala, stria 
terminalis, and adjacent structures. J. Physiol., 
1959, 145, 251-265.—Stimulation was applied to 47 
unanesthetized freely moving adult cats with fine 
needle electrodes whose placement was verified his- 
tologically. Affective reactions most consistently ob- 
tained were: with low intensity, growling integrated 
into a defense pattern; with higher intensity, a more 
violent defense pattern sometimes followed by flight. 
Reactions were obtained from an area extending from 
the dorsomedial part of the amygdala along the stria 
terminalis to the stria bed of the anterior commisure 
(growling typical) and back to the preoptic area and 
dostral hypothalamus (hissing and flight typical ).— 
D. R. Peryam. 

444. Jampel, R. S. (Brooklyn, N.Y.) Repre- 
sentation of the near-response on the cerebral 
cortex of the macaque. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1959, 
48, 573-583—Accommodation accompanied by con- 
vergence was obtained in both eyes by unilateral 
faradic stimulation; convergence was not always ac- 
companied by accommodation. Convergence from 
unilateral stimulation was usually limited to adduc- 
tion of the homolateral eye, though unequal adduction 
of the 2 eyes also occurred.—D,. Shaad. 

445. John, E. R., Tschirgi, R. D., & Wenzel, 
Bernice. (U. California Medical Center, Los An- 
geles) Effects of injections of cations into the 
cerebral centricles on conditioned responses in the 
cat. J. Physiol., 1959, 146, 550-562—Cats were 


trained to avoid shock on presentation of visual or 
auditory stimuli, to discriminate visual patterns for 


food, and to leap a hurdle to obtain visible food. 
Solutions of potassium and calcium were injected 
singly or in equivalent mixtures. Potassium pro- 
duced contralateral motor overactivity culminating in 
seizures, calcium produced dynamic immobilization 
and occasional seizures, the mixture produced none 
of these phenomena. Performance of conditioned re- 
sponses deteriorated after injections. Avoidance re- 
sponses deteriorated more than the other types, visual 
being most affected. Configurations of deficit were 
qualitatively the same with either ion, or with the 
mixture.—D. R. Peryam 

446. Kent, Neil D., Hawkins, William, & Sharpe, 
William. An attempt to employ electroconvulsive 
shock as an unconditioned stimulus in a classical 
conditioning experiment. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 
1960, 40, 91-93.—A delayed conditioning paradigm 
was employed to determine if a CS paired with an 
electroconvulsive shock (ECS) would acquire the 
property of modifying the activity level of rats. Ac- 
tivity level was measured by photocells. An experi- 
mental group, a CS control group, a UCS control 
group, and a no stimulus control group, were admin- 
istered 15 trials with an 8-hr. intertrial interval. A 
mixed factorial analysis indicated that the main effects 
of both trials and treatments were significant but the 
interaction was not. Subsequent analysis revealed 
that whereas the ECS produced a decrement in ac- 
tivity, the CS did not acquire differential elicitation 
properties. Theoretical implications were considered 
and limitations of the method discussed.—Author 
abstract. 

447. McDonald, David G. (Washington U. 
School Medicine) Experimental control of frac- 
tures produced by electroconvulsive shock. Amer. 
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I. Physiol., 1960, 199, 573-574.—“Incidence of frac- 
tures following ECS was found to be significantly 
reduced by placing animals on a water deprivation 
schedule, thus reducing body weight significantly 
Only animals showing ‘clonic-only,’ as opposed to 
tonic-clonic, convulsions developed fractures. High 
est incidence of fractures was found to occur after 
first ECS, incidence tapering off rapidly thereafter. 
It was concluded that by reducing body weight 
through water deprivation, as well as manipulating 
the strength and duration of the convulsing current, 
incidence of fractures could be kept at a minimum.” 
C. T. Morgan 


148. Morin, F., & Portnoy, H. (Wayne State U.) 
Combi.ed stimulation of the motor cortex and of 
the cerebellum in walking cats. Arch. /tal. Biol., 
1959, 97, 95-110.—“The effects of combined or iso- 
lated stimulations of the anterior cerebellar lobe and 
of the motor cortex, are studied in cats with chroni- 
cally implanted electrodes, while at rest or during 
walking on a treadmill. The stimulation on, or close 
to the midline of the anterior lobe (vermal zone) 
results in extensor inhibition involving the muscula- 
ture of the four limbs without disruption of the walk- 
ing pattern. If limb flexion was produced by stimula- 
tion of the motor cortex, the vermal zone of the an 
terior lobe greatly reduced such flexion. From para- 
vermal zone of the anterior lobe only flexion re 
sponses were obtained which potentiated similar 
movements initiated by the motor cortex.” 35 refs. 
C. T. Morgan 


449. Weiskrantz, Lawrence; Mihailovi¢, Ljubo- 
drag, & Gross, Charles G. (Cambridge U., Eng- 
land) Stimulation of frontal cortex and delayed 
alternation performance in the monkey. Science, 
1960, 131, 1443—-1444.—"‘Unilateral or bilateral stimu- 
lation of the region surrounding the sulcus prin- 
cipalis of the cortex of the monkey interferes with 
delayed alternation performance. It is without effect 
on auditory discrimination performance. Bilateral 
stimulation is more disrupting than unilateral stimu- 
lation. The impairment is limited in time to the 
period of stimulation and is fully reversible.”—S. J. 
Lachman 


ELECTRICAL RECORDING 


450. Andersen, Per; Johansen, Kjell, & Krog, 
John. (U. Oslo, Norway) Electroencephalogram 
during arousal from hibernation in the birch- 
mouse. Amer. J. Physiol., 1960, 199, 535-538.—‘In 
the birchmouse, Sicista betulina, electrical activity of 
the brain was recorded at an oral temperature as low 


as 2.5° C. At body temperatures below about 10° C 


the activity consisted of bursts of slow waves sepa- 


rated by silent intervals. On increasing body tem- 
perature during the arousal this pattern was grad 
ually replaced by activity of higher frequency until 
a normal electroencephalogram was recorded at about 
30° C."—C.. T. Morgan. 

451. Berry, C. M., Haft, J. S.. Harman, P. J., & 
Hovde, C. A. Significance of pharmacologic state 
in recording optic potentials from cat cerebellum. 
Neurology, 1959, 9, 845-852.—Reinvestigation and 
confirmation of reports that cerebellar evoked poten- 
tials can only be obtained with the S under the influ- 
ence of drugs (e.g., alphachloralose), and that “un- 
like the striate cortex, which is responsive to photic 
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stimulation even under deep barbiturate anesthesia, 
the cerebellum failed to generate significant spikes 
with or without barbiturates.” The present study 
uses cats under reduced anesthesia and employes bi- 
polar electrodes.—R. G. Gunter. 

452. Cavaggioni, A., Giannelli, G., & Santibanez- 
H., G. Effects of repetitive photic stimulation on 
responses evoked in the lateral geniculate body 
and the visual cortex. Arch. Ital. Biol., 1959, 97, 
266-275.—“Experiments were carried out on unre- 
strained, unanesthetized cats with implanted electrodes 
in the visual cortex and in the lateral geniculate 
body. Flashes of light were presented to the cats at 
a frequency of 1 per sec \fter about two hours 
of stimulation the EEG became synchronized while 
the evoked potentials started to wane and then to wax 
again. They finally disappeared, first on the cortex 
and later in the lateral geniculate body. When an 
extra stimulus was applied to other sensory receptors, 
the EEG arousal paralleled the reappearance of the 
evoked potentials (dishabituation).” 26 refs.—C. T. 
organ 

453. Evarts, Edward V., Fleming, T. Corwin, & 
Huttenlocher, Peter R. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Recovery cycle of visual 
cortex of the awake and sleeping cat. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1960, 199, 373-376.—Cats with chronically 
implanted electrodes were employed in studies of the 
effects of sleep and waking on the recovery cycle of 
the cortical response to electrical stimulation of 
lateral geniculate radiations. Identical test and con- 
ditioning stimuli were delivered to the geniculate 
radiations at intervals of 3.2-1000 msec. At intervals 
between 16 and 200 msec., the subnormality of the 
test response was more marked during waking than 
during sleep. Amplitude of responses to single stimuli 
was greater during sleep than during waking. The 
results are discussed in relation to the hypothesis that 
there is an increase in the activity of inhibitory proc- 
esses in the visual cortex during waking.—Author 
abstract. 

454. Flynn, John P., & Wasman, Marvin (Yale 
U.) Learning and cortically evoked movement 
during propagated hippocampal afterdischarges. 
Science, 1960, 131, 1607-1608.—‘‘Learned responses 
are absent during intense hippocampal discharges. 
Their absence is attributable not to a disruption of 
learning but to an effect upon the motor system.” 
7 cats were trained exclusively during hippocampal 
afterdischarges to lift a paw to avoid a shock; elec- 
trodes were implanted in both hippocampi, in tlie neo- 
cortex, and in various relevant subcortical structures. 
“The occurrence of learning during hippocampal 
afterdischarges renders unlikely the thesis that the 
hippocampus is the main recording system of experi- 
ence.” —S. J. Lachman. 

455. Fuortes, M. G. F. Discontinuous poten- 
tials evoked by sustained illumination in the eye 
of Limulus. Arch. Ital. Biol., 1959, 97, 243-250.— 
“Transient potential changes can be recorded by 
means of intracellular microelectrodes from cells of 
the Limulus eye in conditions of dark adaptation. If 
‘spontaneously’ absent, these waves can be evoked by 
dim illumination. Latency and average size of the 
transient potentials evoked by a given illumination are 
increased and their number is decreased if the cell in 
which they originate is hyperpolarized by currents 
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through the impaling microelectrode. The transient 
potentials evoked by light are superimposed on a 
smoothly sustained depolarization so that it is thought 
that these transient potentials are not the only com- 
ponent of generator potentials.”"—C. T. Morgan. 


456. Horne, E. P. (U. Florida) Reduction of 
alpha in cortical rhythms as conditioning. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1959, 61, 237—241.—Some recent studies of 
depressing the alpha rhythm reveal no unified para- 
digm for conditioning. —H. Ruja. 


457. Hubel, D. H., & Wiesel, T. N. (Johns Hop- 
kins Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Receptive fields of 
single neurones in the cat’s striate cortex. J. 
Physiol., 1959, 148, 574-591.—Recordings were made 
in lightly anaesthesized cats whose retinas were 
stimulated, singly or together, with light spots of 
various sizes and shapes. Receptive fields, defined 
as restricted areas where illumination influenced the 
firing of a single cortical unit, usually contained 
mutually antagonistic excitatory and inhibitory re- 
gions. Thus a stimulus covering a whole field was 
relatively ineffective in driving most units. Effective 
driving of a unit required a stimulus specific in form, 
size, position, and orientation; based on the arrange- 
ment of excitatory and inhibitory areas. About 20% 


of the cortical units studied could be activated from 
either eye; these were driven from roughly homol- 
ogous regions of the retinas and summation and 
antagonism could be shown.—D. R. Peryam. 


458. Ivanova, M. P. Dopolnitel’nye materialy o 


sledovykh reaktsiyakh na vesovoi razdrazhitel’ po 
dannym elektroentsefalografii. 


[Additional ma- 
terials on after-reactions to a weight stimulus ac- 
cording to the data of electroencephalography.] 
Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 4, 105- 
108.—In previous experiments it was established that 
lifting of weights produces a depression in the alpha 
waves and intensifies the beta rhythm; a heavier 
weight produces a more prolonged depression of the 
alpha waves. According to this study conducted with 
11 teenagers the phenomenon is to be explained in 
terms of aftereffects originating in the cortex under 
the influence of lifting of weights.—A. Cuk. 


459. Kiang, N. Y-S., & Goldstein, M. H., Jr. 
(Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Tonotopic or- 
ganization of the cat auditory cortex for some 
complex stimuli. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 
786-790.—Psychophysical evidence suggests that both 
spectrum and periodicity of acoustic signals may be 
cues for pitch judgments. Using the evoked strych- 
nine potential technique, it is shown that tonotopic 
organization is based only upon the spectral char- 
acteristics of the stimulus. 18 refs —A.M. Small, Jr. 


460. Mancia, M., & Mechelse, K. (U. Pisa, 
Italy) Behavioural and E.E.G. responses to mean- 
ingful noises following bilateral chronic ablation 
of the auditory areas in the cat. Arch. /tal. Biol., 
1957, 95, 120-126.—“E.E.G. and behavioural arousal 
by meaningful noises, by whistles and by trigeminal 
stimuli was studied in the otherwise intact as well as 
in the ‘encéphale isolé’ cat after bilateral chronic abla- 
tion of the auditory cortex. Not only whistles and 
trigeminal stimuli but also meaningful noises and 
whispered voice-calls evoked an E.E.G. arousal. All 
the effects were blocked by intravenous injection of 
2.5 mg./kg. of Nembutal.” 35 refs—C. T. Morgan. 
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461. Mancia, M., Meulders, M., & Santibanez- 
H., G. (U. Pisa, Italy) Changes of photically 
evoked potentials in the visual pathway of the 
cerveau isolé cat. Arch. /tal. Biol., 1959, 97, 376- 
398.—A study of the effect of repetitive photic stimu- 
lation on the evoked responses of the lateral geniculate 
body and primary visual cortex has been performed in 
cerveau isolé cats. . . . The phenomenon designated 
as ‘habituation’ occurs at both cortical and subcortical 
levels. .. . Olfactory stimulation produces dishabitua- 
tion of visual potentials and EEG arousal. . . . Mid- 
brain reticular activation, yielding EEG arousal, 
produces clear-cut dishabituation. . . . The close paral- 
lelism between dishabituation and EEG arousal, sug- 
gests actually that the reticular activating system is 
essential for the process of sensory dishabituation.” 
63 refs—C. T. Morgan. 

462. Mancia, M., Meulders, M., & Santibanez- 
H., G. (U. Pisa, Italy) Changes of photically 
evoked potentials in the visual pathway of the mid- 
pontine pretrigeminal cat. Arch. Jtal. Biol., 1959, 
97, 399-413.—“The . . . experiments are concerned 
with the phenomenon of visual habituation in the 
midpontine pretrigeminal cat. At the beginning of 
the experiment the potentials evoked by repetitive 
(1/sec) flashes of white light on visual cortex and 
lateral geniculate body are easily observed, while the 
EEG is almost persistently desynchronized. Only 
after 20-22 hours of iterative stimulation do the re- 
sponses decrease in amplitude, first in the visual cor- 
tex and later in the lateral geniculate body. At this 
time the EEG activity becomes synchronized. When 
an extra stimulation (olfactory stimulation or change 
in background illumination of the experimental room) 
is applied, an EEG arousal and a parallel visual dis- 
habituation are observed. Electrical stimulation of 
the midbrain reticular formation before habituation 
slightly depresses the responses of the lateral genicu- 
late body, but clearly reduces the visual cortical po- 
tentials. After habituation the same reticular stimu- 
lation disrupts the synchronous rhythms elicited by 
the repetitive stimulation while the evoked potentials 
reappear both on visual cortex and lateral geniculate 
body. This effect (dishabituation) is fully reversi- 
ble.”—C. T. Morgan. 

463. Marriott, F. H. C., Morris, Valerie B., & 
Pirenne, M. H. (Oxford U., England) The ab- 
solute visual threshold recorded from the lateral 
geniculate body of the cat. J. Physiol., 1959, 146, 
179-184.—Recordings were made from dark-adapted 
anaesthetized cats, with the contralateral eye illumi- 
nated with green light of variable intensity. The low- 
est threshold obtained was about three times the 
threshold established using behavioral methods.— 
D. R. Peryam. 

464. Norkus, F. J., Derbyshire, A. J., Mills, P. 
J.. & Carter, R. L. (Illinois Inst. Technology) 
Frequency measure of the EEG. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1960, 32, 1147-1150.—‘'In sleeping Ss there is 
a definable change in the EEG pattern upon the pres- 
entation of an auditory stimulus. One method of 
analysis of the brain’s response to a tone is the meas- 
urement of shifts in frequency of the brain wave, 
recorded simultaneously with the electroencephalo- 
gram. This recording of frequency changes is later 
analyzed for indications of reception of the tones 
presented. An electronic frequency recorder which 
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is used in conjunction with a standard polygraph is 
described. The cortex has indicated a response when 
the recorder produces a shift in frequency. This 
shift occurs within a specified time interval after the 
presentation of tone."—A. M. Small, Jr 


165. Rao, H. V. Gundu; Krishnaswamy, N., 
Narasimhaiya, R. L., Hoenig, J., & Govindaswamy, 
M. V. (All-India Inst. Mental Health) Some ex- 
periments on a “yogi” in controlled states. /. All- 
India Inst. Ment. Hlth., 1958, 1(2), 99-106.—‘‘The 
E.E.G., E.C.G. and spirogram of a Yogi were taken 
when he was buried in a pit which was covered and 
The E.E.G. recording did not show any dif- 
the resting record of the Yogi taken 
above the pit. The rate of respiration 
to come down. An analysis of the air 
n the pit showed a surprisingly low concentration of 
at the end of the experiment. ‘This is 
lowered rate of basal metabolism.” 
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466. Rowland, Vernon. Conditioning and brain 
waves. Sci American, 1959, 201(2), 89-96. 
Research on changes in brain waves that accompany 
leep, waking, and learning is summarized.—C. T 
\forgan 


167. Silva, E. E., Estable, C., & Segundo, J. P. 


Inst. Investigation Biological Sciences, Montevideo, 


ni 


Uruguay) Further observations on animal hyp- 
nosis. Arch. /tal. Biol., 1959, 97, 167-177.—“ Animal 
hypnosis was studied in the rabbit and in the tero 
bird with chronically implanted electrodes. A 
variety of maneuvres such as rotation around the 
longitudinal axis and placement of head under the 
wings served to induce animal hypnosis; firm re 
straint until struggles ceased seemed however the 
basic and indispensable factor. The EEG pattern, 


as studied with ink-writer and frequency analyzer, 
luring animal hypnosis consisted in various degrees 
a) voltage increase and frequency reduction 


corticoid surface of hemispheres, corpus striatum, 
cerebellum, optic tectum and mesencephalon of tero; 
neo-cortex and mesencephalic reticular formation of 

bbit); b reduction of the characteristic 6 c.p.s 
hythm (hippocampus of rabbit) When applied 
during animal hypnosis, intercurrent stimuli (audi- 
tory, visual, etc.) induced EEG ‘activation’ with or 


without behavioral recovery. If the same excitation 

was repeated many times during animal hypnosis, its 

efhciency decreased and ultimately disappeared (ha- 

bituation of recovery). Points of similarity between 

animal hypnosis and natural sleep were encountered.” 
C. T. Morgan 


(See also Abstracts 190, 368, 853, 857, 1023, 
1028, 1090) 
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468. Kuklina, A. S. (Inst. Neurology, Moscow, 
Russia) Izmenenie vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti 
u sobak posle vykliucheniia obeikh perednikh moz- 
govykh arterii. {Change in higher nervous activity 
in dogs after tying off both anterior cerebral arteries. | 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 246-251.—A 
study, utilizing classical salivary technique and that 
of free movement, was made of changes in the higher 
nervous activity of 7 dogs after tying off both anterior 
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cerebral arteries. For the first 7-10 days after the 
operation, all the positive and negative reflexes dis- 
appeared, and phasic states, due to diffused cortical 
inhibition, were often recorded. 19-22 days after the 
operation, the positive conditioned reflexes were re- 
stored, while the previously elaborated differer. iations 
were disinhibited. Subsequently, restoration of the 
excitatory processes continued, but the inhibitory 
process remained disturbed for a long time—a dis- 
turbance manifested in the failure to elaborate new 
stable differentiations and in the longer time re- 
quired for extinction of the positive conditioned re- 
flex.—I. D. London. 

469. Lishshak, K. [Lissak, K.], & Endrétsi, E. 
Endr6éczi, E.] (Inst. Physiology, Pécs, Hungary) 
Neiro-gumoral’nye faktory, kentroliruiushchie 
povedenie zhivotnykh. [Neurohumoral factors 
controlling the behavior of animals.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn, Deiatel., 1960, 10, 330-336.—Data are adduced 
to show that even the “elementary behavior of ani- 
mals connected with a whole series of neuro- 
humoral processes.” The state of our knowledge is 
such that we do not know “exactly which nervous 
structures participate in the changes of behavior in 
animals, caused by . endocrinal factors.” How- 
ever, we do know that “in the development of normal 
and also neurotic states humoral factors play a great 
role.” An understanding of individual variation in 
the endocrinal system will in the future explain why, 
“in spite of identical experimental conditions, the de- 
velopment of conditioned reflexes and the course of 
neuroses are so varied in different individuals.”— 
I. D. London. 


470. Markov, Kh. M. (Sechenov Medical Inst., 
Moscow, USSR) _ Vliianie syvorotochnoi sensibili- 
zatsii na uslovnye sekretorno-pishchevye refieksy 
u sobak. [Effect of serum sensitization on condi- 
tioned secretory alimentary reflexes in dogs.] Zh. 
vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 236-240.—The influ- 
ence of protein sensitization on the higher nervous 
activity of 2 dogs was studied by the “classical secre- 
tory-alimentary method.” Sensitization was pro- 
duced by subcutaneous injection of 0.2 ml/kg of 
normal horse serum 3 times a day every other day. 
“A tendency toward phasic changes in the excitability 
of cortical cells” was observed during the experimen- 
tal period of sensitization, that is, from 23-24 days, 
with depression of excitability in the first half of the 
period and subsequent increase above the initial level. 
—I. D. London. 


471. O’Kelly, L. I., & Falk, J. L. (U. Illinois) 
Water regulation in the rat: II. The effects of 
preloads of water and sodium chloride on the bar- 
pressing performance of thirsty rats. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 22-25.—Water-deprived 
rats that had previously learned a lever-pressing re- 
sponse to secure water were stomach-loaded with 
water in volumes varying from zero to 6% of their 
body weight. After a 15-min. delay they were al- 
lowed 30-min. access to the lever box. Response rate 
and total number of responses decreased linearly with 
preload volume. In a 2nd experiment, under similar 
conditions, rats were loaded with 3% body-weight 
volumes of NaCl solutions varying in concentration 
from zero to 3% NaCl by weight. Results showed 
that hypotonic loads depressed responsiveness, iso- 
tonic loads had effects indistinguishable from no-load 
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control treatments, and that hypertonic loads facili- 
tated response.—/. M. Havlena. 


472. O’Kelly, L. I., Falk, J. L., & Flint, Dorothy. 
(U. Illinois) Water regulation in the rat: I. Gas- 
trointestinal exchange rates of water and sodium 
chloride in thirsty animals. J/. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 51, 16—21.—Male albino rats, maintained 
on a 234%4-hr. water deprivation schedule, were loaded 
with 3% of their body-weight volume of water, hypo- 
tonic, isotonic, or hypertonic NaCl solutions. [ol- 
lowing delays varying from 8 to 33 min., the animals 
were killed, the stomachs and intestines removed, and 
remaining fluid loads determined. Intestinal absorp- 
tion of water and hypotonic saline proceed at the same 
net rate because of the more rapid delivery of hypo- 
tonic saline from the stomach. Absorption per unit 
of fluid delivered is more rapid for water than for any 
of the salines, proceeding at a rate inversely propor- 
tional to the NaCl concentration —J. M. Havlena. 

473. Rockefort, G. J., Rosenberger, J., & Saffran, 
M. (McGill U., Canada) Depletion of pituitary 
corticotrophin by various stresses and by neuro- 
hypophysial preparations. /. Physiol., 1959, 146, 
105-116.—Continuous ringing of a loud bell caused 
a prompt fall in corticotrophin of the posterior lobe, 
and a delayed fall in the anterior lobe, of the rat 
pituitary. After 2 hr. of continuous exposure, values 
had returned to normal. Intraperitoneal injection of 
histamine caused a prompt fall in the anterior lobe, 
but no change in the posterior lobe. Continuous ex 
posure to cold (7°C) caused a slow fall in both lobes 


and the level was significantly low after 2 hr. These 


observations support the concept of classifying 
stressor stimuli as “neurogenic” and “systemic.” In 
intravenous administration the “corticotrophin releas 
ing factor” concentrated from posterior pituitary ex 
tracts was more effective than synthetic preparations 
of vasopressin.—D. R. Peryam. 


474. Seeman, W., & Green, R. C., Jr. 


(U. Okla- 
homa) Drive in illness: An experimental study of 
barrier behavior of (alloxan) diabetic and non- 
diabetic animals. J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 267- 
270.—Thrust-motivated diabetic and control animals 
were compared in the number of crossings and in 
number of attempts to cross an electrically charged 
grid. There were no significant differences.—C. T. 
Morgan. 


475. Spoujitch, V., Arnovljevic-Brankovic, J., & 
Vidovic, V. L. (Inst. Medical Research, Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia) Effects de Vinjection d’hormones 
ovariennes sur le comportement maternel et le 
cycle oestral de la rate. [Effects of ovarial hormone 
injection on the maternal behavior and oestral cycle 
of the rat.] Acta neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1960, 60, 
247-264.—‘‘The administration of oestradiol alone, or 
in association with progesteron to white female rats 
during the first period of lactation has brought... . 
disturbance of typical maternal behaviour. . . . The 
female did not bring back to the nest her young, if 
previously taken off, or if so, it did not [do] it in 
a proper manner... . The intensity of provoked dis- 
turbances in behaviour, as well as in the oestral cycle, 
was in general proportionate to the dosage of ad- 
ministered hormone.”—V, Sanua. 


476. Toolan, Helene W. 


(Sloan-Kettering Inst, 
NYC) 


Experimental production of mongoloid 


hamsters. Science, 1960, 131, 1446-1448.—“Ham- 
sters injected at birth with fractions or cell-free fil- 
trates of transplantable human tumor cells as well as 
certain tissues derived from human beings and rats 
carrying spontaneous cancers have developed a mon- 
goloid deformity. . .. The animals are less pugnacious 
than normal hamsters, live amicably with one another, 
and can be handled readily.”—S. J. Lachman. 


477. Wayner, M. J., Jr.. & Reimanis, G. (Syra- 
cuse U.) Drinking in the rat induced by hyper- 
tonic saline. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 
11-15.—The present findings, and previous findings 
on the dog, indicate that drinking is closely associ- 
ated with changes in the concentrations of extracellu- 
lar ions, particularly in the blood plasma. Drinking 
is initiated by an increase in concentration, and the 
amount ingested is independent of subsequent changes 
in the concentration of the plasma for at least 4 hours. 
The amount of NaCl injected rather than the concen- 
tration of the injected solution determines the amount 
of drinking. Painful deleterious effects of repeated 
subcutaneous injections of hypertonic saline repre- 
sent a definite disadvantage in the use of this tech- 
nique as a means of motivating animals, according to 
the authors.—J. M. Havlena. 


478. Zakharov, S. V. (Astrakhan Medical In- 
stitute, USSR) K voprosu ob uslovnorefiektornoi 
insulinovoi gipoglikemii. [On conditioned-reflex 
insulin-hypoglycemia.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1960, 10, 280—-284.—Conditioned insulin-hypoglycemia 
was attempted in rabbits and dogs. After several re- 
peated insulin injections, a saline solution without 
insulin was injected, followed by periodic checks on 
the level of sugar in the blood and observation of the 
animals’ behavior. In the case of insulin administra- 
tion, the level of sugar in the blood of every anima! 
dropped to the accompaniment of characteristic symp- 
toms of hyperinsulinism. A saline solution, injected 
in lieu of insulin, produced no changes whatsoever 
in the animals behavior. Conditioned hypoglycemia 
failed to appear in 25 patients treated with insulin 
shock for various mental illnesses (mostly schizo- 
phrenia).—/. D. London. 


(See also Abstract 1161) 
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479. Beecher, Henry K. (Harvard U.) Meas- 
urement of subjective responses: Quantitative ef- 
fects of drugs. New York: Oxford Univer. Press, 
1959. xvi, 494 p. $12.75.—Specitically dealing with 
the quantitative effects of drugs on subjective re- 
sponses in man, this book is presented in 2 parts. 
Part I, “The Measurement of Pain,” provides a com- 
prehensive treatment including placebo effects, statis- 
tical methods, pain thresholds and analgesics, drug 
interactions, and selected other aspects of pain meas- 
urement. Part II, “The Quantitative Study of the 
Effects of Drugs on Various Subjective States,” in- 
cludes the measurement of “mental clouding” and 
other effects of morphine, sedation and hypnotic 
states, anaesthetic agents, psychotomimetics, euphoria 
and dysphoria, hunger, nausea, itching, cough, and 
quantifiable expressions of anxiety. The thorough 
treatment of subject matter provides an overview of 
clinical experimental psychological methodology in 


this field. 1063 refs.—L. Shatin. 
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480. Blair, D. A., Glover, W. E., Greenfield, A. 
D. M., & Roddie, I. C. (Queen’s U., Belfast, lre- 
land) Excitation of cholinergic vasodilator nerves 
to human skeletal muscles during emotional 
stress. J. Physiol., 1959, 148, 633-647—Ss were 
medical students, and patients with unilateral sym- 
pathectomies, who were stressed by various means as 
judged most likely to be effective for the individual. 
Large increases in blood flow through forearm and 
calf indicated vasodilation, which was believed to 
occur in muscle. It was reduced or abolished in the 
nerve-blocked or sympathectomized forearm, or when 
atropine was administered. The evidence indicates 
that cholinergic vasodilator fibers contribute to these 
D. R. Peryam 

181. Burn, J. H., Leach, E. H., Rand, M. J., & 
Thompson, J. W. (Oxford U., England) Pe- 
ripheral effects of nicotine and acetylcholine re- 
sembling those of sympathetic stimulation. J. 
Physiol., 1959, 148, 332-352.—These 2 substances in- 
jected intradermally into the cat's tail cause a local- 
ized pilomotor response, as adrenaline does, which 
was much reduced by prior administration of reser- 
pine. Reserpine reduced the amount of noradrenaline 
and number of chromaffin cells in the skin. Nicotine 
causes contraction of the isolated nictitating mem 
brane, but this effect is abolished by denervation of 
the membrane or prior administration of reserpine. 
When sympathetic fibres had degenerated the effect 
of nicotine in causing vasoconstriction in the rabbit 
ear was much reduced. The results indicate that 
nicotine acts on the normal sympathetic pathway by 
liberating noradrenaline from a peripheral store. 
D. R. Peryam 

482. Domer, F. R., & Schueler, F. W. (Tulane 
U. Medical School) Investigations of the amnesic 
properties of scopolamine and related compounds. 
Arch. int. Pharmacodyn., 1960, 127, 449-458.—The 
number of errors made in a multiple T-maze after 
administration of drugs was measured with rats that 
had been previously trained to a criterion of 2 suc- 
cessive errorless runs. Scopolamine, atropine, N- 
ethyl-3-piperidyl benzilate hydrochloride (Piptal, JB 
318), and benactyzine produced decrements in per- 
formance. Various other anticholinergic agents, a 
sedative, an analgetic, tranquilizers, and hallucinogens 
did not increase the number of errors.—G. A. Heise. 

483. Hayashi, Takashi. (Keio U., Tokyo, Japan) 
The inhibitory action of 8-hydroxy-y-aminobutyric 


acid upon the seizure following stimulation of the 
motor cortex of the dog. J. Physiol., 1959, 145, 


eftects 


570-578.—This substance (GABOB) and y-amino- 
butyric acid (GABA) were demonstrated in rats’ 
brains. After cessation of convulsive seizures in dogs 


caused by perfusing cerebrospinal spaces with saline 
solution, the solution contained GABOB. Seizures 
caused electrically or chemically are abolished by in 
jections of GABOB and GABA into the carotid 
artery. The real inhibiting factor is presumed to be 
L-G9BOB.—D. R. Peryam. 


484. Holt, Robert R., & Goldberger, Leo. (New 
York U.) Research on the effects of isolation on 
cognitive functioning. USAF WADD tech Rep., 
1960, No. 60-260. iii, 22 p—Of 9 cognitive tests, 
Robinson's Rymes was the only one on which 15 un- 
employed actors showed any impairment after 8 hr. 
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isolation. After taking 100 gamma of LSD-25, only 
the time score for Serial Sevens was significantly 
impaired. “On a questionnaire designed to elicit re- 
ports of the main symptoms of the drug, there was 
almost no overlap between the post-isolation and post- 
LSD scores, the latter being very much higher. The 
qualitative patterns of symptoms were quite different 
also.” All the Ss felt they had lost their sense of 
time during the isolation experiment. About half the 
LSD Ss thought time passed slower than usual while 
the other half thought time passed faster than usual 
—M. B. Mitchell. 

485. Kliavina, M. P. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR) Vliianie kofeina i broma na 
protsess uslovnorefiektornoi generalizatsii u shche- 
niat. [Effect of caffeine and bromine on the process 
of conditioned-reflex generalization in puppies.| Zh. 
vyssh, nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 274-279.—A study 
was made of the influence of various doses of caf- 
feine (0.01-0.1 g) and bromine (0.01-7 g) on gen- 
eralization in early ontogenesis in 24 puppies from 
Y% to 6 mo. of age. “During the period of strict 
localization of the conditioned reflex to sound, the 
same dose of caffeine varies in action: at an earlier 
age its action produces no effect or tends to reduce 
latency of the conditioned reaction, while at a later 
age it causes universal generalization.” During the 
period of generalization of the conditioned reflex 
within the auditory analyzer (at the age of 5-6 mo.) 
a certain dose of caffeine, individual for each animal, 
may cause wide generalization. Small, medium, and 
large doses of bromine, applied during the period of 
total generalization (at the age of 1-3 mo.), do not 
affect the generalization of stimuli. It is concluded 
that the range of generalization, characteristic of a 
certain age of the animal, is determined by the degree 
of excitability of the cerebral cortex.—/. D. London. 


486. Krylov, O. A. (Inst. Normal and Pathologi- 
cal Physiology, Moscow, USSR) Vliianie broma na 
uslovnorefiektornuiu deiatel’nost’ intaktnykh i de- 
kortitsirovannykh krolikov. [Influence of bromine 
on conditioned-reflex activity in intact and decorticate 
rabbits.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 443 
448.—Intensification of conditioned shake reflexes and 
of differential inhibition was recorded for intact and 
decorticate rabbits under the influence of 0.1, 0.5, 
and 1.0 g. of sodium bromide. 2 intact and 8 decor- 
ticate rabbits were utilized as subjects. 3.0 g. of 
sodium bromide produced disinhibition of differen- 
tiations, stronger shaking, and enhancement of gen- 
eral motor activity. Dosage of 5.0 resulted in sleepi- 
ness. It is concluded that bromine does not exert its 
influence on the functional state of cortical cells di- 
rectly, but through subcortical formations—/. D. 
London. 


487. Leary, R. W., & Slye, D. Dominance re- 
versal in drugged monkeys. J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 
227-235.—2 monkeys, ranking Ist and 3rd in the 
dominance hierarchy among 8 rhesus monkeys were 
injected with 1.0 mg/kg of chlorpromazine prior te 
pairing with the remaining Ss for competitive food- 
getting test in a WGTA. In the drug phase the 
drugged animals generally failed to get the food and 
the normally submissive ones become successful. But 
results were not permanent; comparisons of before 
and after yielded no significant differences in food- 
getting, aggression, etc—R. W. Husband. 
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488. Lienert, G. A., & Traxel, W. The effects of 
meprobamate and alcohol on galvanic skin re- 
sponse. J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 329-334.—The hy- 
pothesis that meprobamate and alcohol as tranquiliz- 
ing drugs decrease the galvanic skin response was 
tested on 30 Ss equated for 3 groups (meprobamate, 
alcohol, and placebo). Experimental results sup- 
ported this hypothesis. Furthermore, they suggested 
that Ss with high emotional reactivity are tranquil- 
ized more than those with a low one—R. W. Hus- 
band. 


489. Markov, KH. M. (Sechenov Medical Inst., 
Moscow, USSR) Ob izmeneniiakh vysshei nervnoi 
deiatel’nosti pri belkovoi sensibilizatsii u sobak i 
obez’ian. [On changes in higher nervous activity 
during protein sensitization in dogs and monkeys. | 
Zh. vyssh, nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 421-426.—The 
dynamics of higher nervous activity was studied in 
3 dogs and 2 baboons undergoing protein sensitiza- 
tion. For the former the following methods were 
used: “alimentary-salivary, electro-defensive, and 
acid-defensive conditioning ;” for the latter ‘motor- 
alimentary conditioning.” A phasic change in cor- 
tical excitability was observed, expressed in dimin- 
ished conditioned reflexes, on the first days of sensi- 
tization with subsequent enhancement above the initial 
level. During the period of sensitization the monkeys 
exhibited a change in cortical reactivity to phenamine 
and caffeine —/. D. London. 


nau 


490. Pagés Larraya, Fernando. 
parica [|The worship of parica.] 


La cultura del 
Acta neuropsi- 


quiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 375-383.—Experiences pro- 


duced by inspiration of “parica” obtained from Pipta- 
denia seeds are recorded. Psychological phenomena 
are systematized in 4 phases: drunkenness, deperson- 
alization, ‘‘stupor,” and numinous state. The psycho- 
logical action of the drug is mixed with symbolical 
expressions that are in close relationship with the 
structure of different cultures. 45-item bibliog — 
W. W. Meissner. 

491. Plissner, Murray S. (New York U.) Re- 
duction of stress symptoms in the albino rat: A 
differential evaluation of the stress response in 
albino rats gentled manually and pharmacologi- 
cally. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4448.—Abstract. 


492. Rice, W. B., & McColl, J. D. (Frank W. 
Horner, Ltd., Montreal, Canada) Antagonism of 
psychotomimetic agents in the conscious cat. 
Arch, int. Pharmacodyn., 1960, 127, 249-259.—“The 
action of mescaline, adrenochrome, and LSD., fol- 
lowing the intraventricular injection in the conscious 
cat was studied. Mescaline produced a high incidence 
of autonomic, somatomotor, and behavioral changes. 
Adrenochrome produced a pattern of effects similar 
to that of mescaline, but less intense. LSD,, consid- 
erably less affected the autonomic and somatomotor 
parameters, while its main action was on behavior. 
Benactyzine, chlorpromazine, reserpine, nonyl methyl 
dioxane, chlorphenoxamine, and meprobamate were 
found to antagonize various comonents of the mes- 
caline-induced behavior. . Scopolamine, atropine, 
and phenobarbital had very little action on the mes- 
caline response.”—G. A. Heise. 


493. Richter, Curt P. (Johns Hopkins U.) Last- 


ing after-effects produced in rats by several com- 
monly used drugs and hormones. Proc. Nat. Acad. 
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Sci., Wash., 1959, 45, 1080-1095.—"Lasting effects 
in the form of abnormal cycles of spontaneous run- 
ning activity, food and water intake, and functioning 
of the reproductive tract may follow upon the dis- 
continuance of drug or hormone (sulfamerazine, thio- 
urea, thiouracil, propylthiouracil, aminopyrine, so- 
dium barbital, cortisone acetate, estradiol, or proges- 
terone) after its prolonged administration. In some 
instances the abnormalities are manifest at once after 
the termination; in others there may be a delay of 
many months.”—M. M. Berkun. 

494. Rokeach, M., Oram, A., & Marr, J. N. The 
effects of meprobamate on analysis and synthesis 
in thinking. J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 359-366—The 
purpose was to determine whether meprobamate has 
facilitating or deleterious effects on problem solving 
ability. 60 high and 60 low-anxious college males, 
as measured by the Taylor and Winne anxiety scales, 
were Ss. 15 each served in 4 conditions: control, 
placebo, 400 and 800 mg. of the drug. Ss were tested 
with the Denny Doodlebug Problem, which has pre- 
viously been shown to measure 2 phases of thinking: 
analysis and synthesis. The drug did not affect either 
synthesis nor analysis in either high or low anxiety 
groups, nor did it seem to affect S’s attitude toward 
the problem situation, state of alertness, or memory 
functioning.—R. W. Husband. 

495. Schmidt, H., Jr. (Galesburg State Research 
Hosp., Ill.) Pentobarbital facilitation of water 
ingestion in the albino rat. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 51, 26-28.—A range of pentobarbital doses 
from 0 to 15 mg/kg was investigated with either 15 
min. or 1 hr. elapsing between time of subcutaneous 
injection and access to water. Chlorpromazine was 
used in the range 0-2.5 mg/kg and was injected sub- 
cutaneously 15 min. before access to water. Animals 
were on a 2314-hr. water deprivation schedule. The 
results indicated that injections of pentobarbital 15 
min. before drinking produced changes in water in- 
take as an increasing function of the logarithm of 
the dose. If the drug was injected 1 hr. before drink- 
ing, water intake increased up to 9 mg/kg and then 
decreased. Chlorpromazine never stimulated water 
intake, but rather depressed it as a linear function of 
the dose —J. M. Havlena. 

496. Schmidt, H., Jr. & Van Meter, W. G. 
(Galesburg State Research Hosp., Ill.) Chlor- 
promazine depression of food intake in the albino 
rat. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 29-31.— 
The data indicate that food intake decreases as a 
linear function with dosage over the range 0-2.5 
mg/kg chlorpromazine at least up to a 5-hr. interval 
between drug administration and feeding. Observa- 
tion of the effect of 10 mg/kg following a 15-min. 
delay indicates that there is a limit to this relation- 
ship since 10 mg/kg is only slightly more depressant 
on food intake than is 2.5 mg/kg. The authors state 
that “At present our observations and data do not 
allow us to conclude whether the lowering of food 
intake following chlorpromazine administration is a 
symptom of a general inactivation syndrome induced 
by the drug.”—J. M. Havlena. 

497. Shaklee, A. B. (U. Denver) Chlorproma- 
zine and habit reversal. J. genet Psychol., 1958, 93, 
59-62.—Chlorpromazine did not affect acquisition of 
a maze habit (single unit T), nor its retention 24 
hours later.—C. T. Morgan. 
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198. Stone, G. C., Bernstein, B. M., Ham- 
bourger, W. E., & Drill, V. A. (G. D. Searle & 
Co., Chicago, Ill.) Behavioral and pharmacologi- 
cal studies of thiopropazate, a potent tranquilizing 
agent. “rch. int. Pharmacodyn., 1960, 127, 85-103.— 
Chiopropazate dihydrochloride (Dartal) qualitatively 
resembled chlorpromazine in a variety of behavioral 
and pharamcological tests. “Quantitatively, thio- 
propazate was 10 times as potent as chlorpromazine 
in prevention of rats’ conditioned avoidance responses 
ind in reduction of spontaneous activity of rats. ... 
lt was approximately 5 times as potent in production 
of a depressed state in dogs, depression of a rat's 
lever-pressing for a reward of food, and protecting 
dogs against apomorphine induced emesis.”—G. A. 
Heise. 

499. Townsend, Arthur M., & Mirsky, Allan F. 
(Howard U.) A comparison of the effects of 
meprobamate, phenobarbital and d-amphetamine 
on two psychological tests. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1960, 130, 212-216.—The effects of meprobamate, 
phenobarbital, and d-amphetamine upon the Continu- 
ous Performance Test and the Digit Symbol Substi- 
tution Test were measured in 2 experiments on 8 
normal Ss. The differential results are related to 
their different physiological effects rather than their 
similar clinical application.—N. H. Pronko. 


(See also Abstracts 460, 505, 613, 615) 


I-NVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


500. Anthony, Adam; Ackerman, 
Lloyd, James A. 


Eugene, & 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Noise 
Behavioral and 


stress in laboratory rodents: I. 
endocrine responses of mice, rats, and guinea 


pigs. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1430-1437.— 
Using daily noise exposure in the frequency range 
of 150-4800 cps at SPLs of 140 db., re 0.0002 pbar, 
it was found that the behavioral and endocrine re- 
sponses differ in the 3 species studied. The adrenal 
response of animals exposed to noise supports the 
interpretation that noise acts as a physiological stress, 
but does not induce harmful extra-auditory effects. 
Che endocrine system appears to act as a multiloop 
feedback system which compensates for the effects 
of noise on the central nervous system.—A. M. 
Small, Jr 


501. Anthony, Adam, & Harclerade, Jack E. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Noise stress in labora- 
tory rodents: II. Effects of chronic noise ex- 
posure on sexual performance and reproductive 
function of guinea pigs. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1959, 31, 1437-1440.—"“Chronic exposure of male 
guinea pigs to intense, low-frequency noise (139-144 
db, 300-4800 cps) for six weeks did not affect their 
sexual performance. Histological and histochemical 
analyses of various organs indicated noise is followed 
by increased activity of the adrenal glands. How- 
ever, the absence of pathology in the reproductive and 
digestive organs indicated that the tolerance limits 
of animals were not exceeded.” 16 refs—A. M. 
Small, Jr 

502. Boche, Robert D., & Quilligan, J. J., Jr. 
(Coll. Medical Evangelists, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
Effect of synthetic smog on spontaneous activity 
of mice. Science, 1960, 131, 1733-1734.—‘Mice al- 
lowed to run in a revolving-drum activity cage are 
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sensitive indicators of air pollution. They respond 
to the presence of synthetic smog by diminishing 
their 24-hour activity in the revolving wheels. The 
reduction in wheel activity is comparatively greater 
for larger amounts of smog.”—S. J. Lachman. 

503. Brown, W. L., & White, R. K. (U. Texas) 
Preirradiation fatigue as a factor in the preven- 
tion of irradiation deaths in rats. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 93, 287-290.—‘“Ten female Sprague 
Dawley rats were given 10 successive days of swim- 
ming until fatigued each day. Five of the Ss (Group 
I) were irradiated on the eleventh day with 1,200 r 
of cobalt®® immediately following exhaustive fatigue 
produced by swimming and five (Group Il) were 
exposed to the same radiation without swimming ex- 
ercises. All Ss in Group I were alive one month 
postirradiation while all Ss in Group II were dead 
within 10 days postirradiation. It was assumed that 
exhaustive fatigue, or anoxia produced by fatigue, 
functioned as a protective mechanism against a lethal 
dose of irradiation for Group I.”— C. T. Morgan. 


504. Brown, W. Lynn; Overall, John E., Logie, 
Loren C., & Wicker, James E. (U. Texas) Lever- 
pressing behavior of albino rats during prolonged 
exposures to X-radiation. USAI Sch. Aviat. Med. 
Rep., 1960, No. 60-36. 10 p.—‘Thirty-six male albino 
rats were first trained to respond to a 20-to-1 rein- 
forcement ratio in a Skinner box. Following the 
attainment of a high response rate, the rats were 
randomly divided into six groups corresponding to 
six treatment conditions. Subsequently, the animals 
in the six groups were exposed to 0 r/hr., 25 r/hr., 
50 r/hr., 75 r/hr., 100 r/hr., or 125 r/hr. during a 
one-hour period in the Skinner-box apparatus each 
day. Changes in response rate as a function of dose 
rate, number of exposures, and the interaction be- 
tween these variables were recorded. The largest 
source of variance in response rate was found to be 
the cumulative total dose received by the organism. 
A simple linear function relating the square root of 
response rate to the cumulative total dose was found 
to account for over 86 percent of the variance in 
average daily performance for the six groups.” —C. T. 
Morgan. 


505. Davis, R. T., McDowell, A. A., Grodsky, 
M. A., & Steele, J. P. (U. South Dakota) The 
performance of X-ray irradiated rhesus monkeys 
before, during and following chronic barbiturate 
sedation. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 37-51.—‘“Fif- 
teen rhesus monkeys, nine previously irradiated with 
400 r X-ray radiation and six nonirradiated control 
group Ss, were trained on nine tasks before, during 
and after an 18-day period of chronic barbiturate 
sedation. Each S had received intensive prior train- 
ing on the tasks in a radiation study ending four 
months before the present study began. . . . The Ss’ 
retention is very high for most of the tasks during 
the four months separating this and a prior experi- 
ment. .. . Changes in Ss’ performance resulting from 
sedation or sedation-radiation interaction were re- 
stricted to tasks requiring manipulation. . . . Sedation 
and sedation-radiation interaction effects are radio- 
memetic in the respect of effecting Ss’ performance 
in the same tasks affected by irradiation. . . . On the 
basis of the above findings Es do not find tenable the 
hypothesis of a singular behavior syndrome resulting 
from generalized sickness.”—C. T. Morgan. 
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506. Gorsheleva, L. S. (Inst. Higher Nervous 
Activity, Moscow, USSR) Izmenenie sledovykh 
dvigatel’no-pishchevykh uslovnykh refieksov u 
belykh krys pri odnokratnom vozdeistvii malykh 
doz rentgenovykh luchei. [Changes in trace motor- 
alimentary conditioned reflexes in white rats under 
action of single small dosage of X-rays.] Zh. vyssh. 
nerun. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 449-458.—The effect of 
single exposure (duration of 12 sec.) to X-rays 
(dosage of 5 roentgens) on higher nervous activity 
of 9 white rats was studied. Various disturbances 
are detailed of previously elaborated conditioned re- 
flexes, including a trace conditioned reflex. Normali- 
zation of these conditioned reflexes in the majority 
of the animals took place 21-25 days after exposure 
to the X-rays.—/. D. London. 


507. Gottschalk, Louis A., Gleser, Goldine C., 
Springer, Kayla J., Kaplan, Stanley M., Shanon, 
Jay, & Ross, W. Donald. (U. Cincinnati, Coll. 
Medicine) Effects of perphenazine on verbal be- 
havior patterns. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 
2, 632-639.—“Twenty dermatologic patients at the 
Cincinnati General Hospital participated in a double- 
blind, placebo cross-over study in which the psycho- 
active drug administered was perphenazine 4-6 mg. 
q.i.d. by mouth. Five-minute samples of their speech 
were elicited with standard instructions and recorded 
on electronic tape at approximately the same time of 
the day on five successive days, while the patient was 
receiving perphenazine and on five successive days 
while receiving a placebo Analysis of the verbal 
samples showed a reduction of the median scores for 
16 out of 20 patients (P < 0.01) in an index of ‘hos- 


tility directed outward’ ”—C. T. Morgan. 


508. Laties, Victor G., & Weiss, Bernard. 
Hopkins U.) 


(Johns 
Behavior in the cold after acclima- 
tization. Science, 1960, 131, 1891-1892.—‘Experi- 
mentally naive albino rats begin to press a lever for 
short bursts of radiant heat earlier in a 16-hour ses- 
sion at 2°C than rats that have been living at this 
temperature for about a month. This difference re- 
flects the different rates at which body temperature 
in the cold falls in acclimatized and nonacclimatized 
animals.” 2 graphs are presented, one indicating 
cumulative heat reinforcements by acclimatized and 
control albino rats at 2°C, and the other indicating 
body temperature variations of one rat during the 
first 4 hours and the last 2 hours of an experimental 
session.—S. J. Lachman. 


509. McDowell, A. A. (USAF School Aviation 
Medicine) Comparisons of distractability in ir- 
radiated and nonirradiated monkeys. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 93, 63-72.—“‘The behavior of each of 10 
rhesus monkeys serving as control Ss and of each of 
33 irradiated monkeys was systematically observed in 
a special holding cage over four 10-minute periods. 
. . . It was concluded that irradiated animals are less 
responsive to cage-peripheral stimuli than are control 
animals, but are just as responsive as control animals 
to cage-focal stimuli.”—C. T. Morgan. 


510. McDowell, A. A., & Brown, W. L. (U. 
Texas) Facilitative effects of irradiation on per- 
formance of monkeys on discrimination problems 
with reduced stimulus cues. J. genet. Psychol., 
1958, 93, 73-78.—“Nine control, eight low-dose irra- 
diated, and seven high-dose irradiated monkeys were 
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used to test the hypothesis that chronic irradiation 
will facilitate the learning performance of monkeys 
on discrimination problems with reduced stimulus 
cues. The results of the experiment supported the 
hypothesis. These results are discussed as suggesting 
that chronic irradiation, with respect to effect upon 
response threshold values, acts as a chronic, mild 
sedative.” —Author summary. 

511. Phillips, N. E., & Bartlett, R. G., Jr. Gen- 
tling and altitude tolerance. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. 
res. Rep., 1960, Proj. No. MR0O05.15-2001, Sub. 3, 
No. 3. ii, 5 p.—The “gentling” of adult laboratory 
rats by a daily period of handling for 3 weeks did 
not change their survival time when they were later 
subjected to low atmospheric pressure (33,500 feet). 

L. Shatin. 


512. Romba, John, & Martin, Paul. An ex- 
ploratory study into the effects of low blast pres- 
sure on behavior in rhesus monkeys. USA Ordn. 
Hum. Engng. Lab. tech. Memo., 1959, No. 11-59. 
iv, 18 p.—4 psychological-test-sophisticated rhesus 
monkeys were exposed to 90 shots of 5-7 pounds per 
square inch blast peak overpressures, and changes in 
behavioral phenomena were noted. Interference with 
performance improvement on learning tests was ap- 
parent. Selective decrements in motor coordination 
were also noted. No locomotor activity changes were 
observed.—C. Fried. 


513. Zechman, Fred W., Cherniack, Neil S., & 
Hyde, Alvin S. (Aerospace Medical Lab.) Venti- 
latory response to forward acceleration. USAF 
WADC tech. Rep., 1959, No. 59-584. iii, 16 p— 
In 2 series dealing with the effect of forward accel- 
eration on respiration in man, Ss rode a centrifuge 
lying in a net set with the trunk inclined 12° in the 
direction of acceleration. A rate of onset of 1 g per 
second was used. In the Ist series, 8 male Ss breathed 
oxygen and expired into a plastic bag for 30” before 
the run and again for 30” at 5, 8 or 12 g. Respira- 
tory frequency increased “reaching an average of 
39.2 cycles per minute and tidal volumes decreased 
to an average of 318 cc at 12 g. The volume of 
nitrogen eliminated during a 30 second period, breath- 
ing oxygen at 12 g, was essentially unchanged sug- 
gesting that gross alveolar ventilation did not de- 
crease.” In the 2nd series, 6 Ss were run to 5, 8 
and 19 g and 3 Ss were run to 12 g. Oxygen con- 
sumptions were measured before, during, and after 
the accelerations. “Oxygen consumptions increased 
with acceleration and it is presumed that the extra 
work of breathing may be an important contributing 
factor.” Another factor is the effect of apprehension 
with inability to relax during acceleration. 16 refs. 
—M. B. Mitchell. 


(See also Abstract 851) 


NUTRITION 


514. Kosenko, S. A. (Inst. of Diet, Moscow, 
USSR) Zhachenie vitamina B, v normal’noi 
deiatel’nosti kory bol’shikh polusharii golovnogo 
mozga. [The significance of Vitamin Bg in normal 
activity of the cerebral cortex.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 291-296.—Experiments were per- 
formed on 30 rats with different types of nervous sys- 
tems to determine the physiological role of Vitamin Bg 
in the normal activity of the cerebral cortex. Defi- 
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ciency of Vitamin Bg in the diet leads to lowered tone 
of the cerebral cortex, weakening of the basic nervous 
processes, development of neurosis, and the appearance 
of either epileptiform or “anoxic” fits. Epileptiform 
fits are held to be due to the predominance of the 
excitatory process in the cerebral cortex, while anoxic 
fits are held to be due to the predominance of the 
inhibitory process. All these phenomena develop much 
faster in animals with a weak type of nervous system 
and more slowly in animals with a strong type of 
Changes in the functional state of 
the cerebral cortex with Vitamin Bg deficiency are 
often observed before disturbance of tryptophan me- 
tabolism. Restoration of the functional state of cere- 
bral cortex, when Vitamin Bg is included in the diet, 
occurs much faster in animals with a strong type of 
nervous system than in those with a weak type of 
nervous system.—/. D. London 


nervous system 


Genetics & INHERITANCE 


515. Bowles, J. W. Jr.. & Pronko, N. H. (Lack- 
land AFB, Texas) A new scheme for the inherit- 
ance of intelligence. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 55-57. 
—Presented as the final word in “the genic explana- 
tion for the inheritance of intelligence.” It is a hypo- 
thetical scheme called by the authors “free theoretical 
construction, a kind of science fiction.”—R. J. Seidel. 

516. Broadhurst, P. L. (Maudsley Hosp., U. Lon- 
don, England) Determinants of emotionality in 
the rat: II. Strain differences. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1958, 51, 55-59.—A standardized form of 
Hall’s open-field test of emotionality was adminis- 
tered to 199 rats from 5 pure-bred strains. Defeca- 
tion scores indicate 2 main groupings. Ambulation 
scores display interstrain differences which do not 
parallel those for defecation, except that the pheno- 
typically identical black-hooded strains I and II are 
significantly differentiated, presumably because of a 
different genotype. The implications of the findings 
are discussed.—J. M. Havlena. 

517. Brozek, Josef. (Lehigh U.) Experimental 
studies of the impact of deficient diet on behavior. 
Borden’s Rev. nutr. Res., 1959, 20, 75-88.—Review 
of literature, focused on studies carried out at the 
Laboratory of Physiological Hygiene, University of 
Minnesota. Considers changes in human behavior 
under conditions of acute starvation, short-term ca- 
loric deficit (semi-starvation), and thiamine defi- 
ciency. Methods for laboratory study of human be- 
havior, clinical and field studies, and investigations 
on diet and animal behavior are briefly noted. 54 
refs.—Author abstract. ? 


518. Falek, A., Kallmann, F. J., Lorge, 1, & 
Jarvik, L. F. (New York State Psychiatric Inst., 
NYC) Longevity and intellectual variation in a 
senescent twin population. /. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 
305-309.—Based on a study of 1603 senescent twins 
with life spans of 60 years or more, it was concluded 
“that biological similarities between one-egg twins 
persist into the senescent period, confirming the in- 
fluence of basic hereditary factors upon intellectual 
functions as well as upon length of life.”—J. Bot- 
winick. 


519. Fedorov, V. K. Sovremennoe sostoianie 
probemy nasledovaniia izmenenii vysshei nervnoi 


deiatel’nosti zhivotnykh. [Contemporary status of 


the problem of inheritance of modifications in higher 
nervous activity in animals.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deia- 
tel., 1959, 9, 807-822.—The author analyzes in detail 
the classic experiments on the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics in the form of the conditioned reflex, 
including his own experiments and those of Pavlov’s 
colleague, Studentsov. Statistical analysis of the data 
and methodological considerations force him to de- 
clare that from these experiments ‘“‘no conclusion con- 
cerning the problem of inheritance of acquired char- 
acteristics can be drawn.” Among the defects dis- 
cerned in previous studies are lack of controls, impure 
animal stock, faulty statistical analysis, unsatisfactory 
criteria of performance, and unawareness of com- 
plexities. However, “at the present no one can doubt 
that the evolution of all functions of the organism... 
can take place under the influence of powerful factors 
in the external environment (although this state- 
ment in the field of conditioned reflexes has not been 
experimentally demonstrated ).”—J. D. London. 


520. Kaplan, Arnold R. (George Washington 
U.) A theory on the biology of lateral dominance. 
Acta genet. med. gemellolog., 1960, 9, 318-324.— 
“The literature and results of studies on the subject 
of lateral dominance have been reviewed and dis- 
cussed, and pertinent hypotheses advanced. The vari- 
ous known facts need not be considered contradictory 
if multiple genetic factors are hypothesized, inter- 
acting with an ontogenetic predisposition to left cere- 
bral (and right somatic) dominance, and with various 
psychological-social factors.” 45 refs —C. T. Morgan. 

521. Mizuno, Tadafumi. (Tokyo U., Japan) 
Similarity of physique, muscular strength and 
motor ability in identical twins. Bull. Fac. Educ. 
Tokyo, 1956, 1, 190-191.—13 measurements of phy- 
sique, muscular strength, and motor ability were taken 
on 27 pairs of identical twins and 30 pairs of unre- 
lated pupils in the middle school age range. With 
age partialled out the correlations for the twin pairs 
ranged from .65 to .93. . . . the influence of heredity 
was relatively marked in respect to physique and 
agility, while strength of grip, jumping, and throw- 
ing ability were less influenced by heredity. English 
summary. 

522. Wixson, R. J. (Shamokin, Pa.) Genetic 
and environmental implications resulting from a 
study of corneal curvatures and total refractive 
status of identical and fraternal twins. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1959, 36, 586-590.—Routine refractive pro- 
cedures were done on 7 pairs of identical twins and 
a like number of fraternal twins. “Correlation co- 
efficients for corneal curvatures and spherical equiva- 
lent refractive errors of identical and fraternal twins 
fall within the range postulated by Pearson as indi- 
cating close genetic ties.”"—E. G. Heinemann. 


(See also Abstracts 548, 552, 642, 682, 684, 
697, 698, 1017) 


SENSORY PHYSIOLOGY 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


523. Hayes, Wallace D., & Scholander, P. F. 
(Princeton U.) Wave-riding dolphins. Science, 
1959, 130, 1657-1658.—Hayes claims that “it is the 
total weight of the dolphin, rather than its submerged 
weight which is significant in wave riding. , 
Scholander’s alternative explanation is based upon a 
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mocel, in which the dolphin derives a large upward 
force F on its tail fiuke” Hi takes issue with 
Scholander on the probl how dolphins ride 
waves; Scholander provides a rejoinder.—-S. J. Lach- 
man, 


524. Heinroth-Berger, athai.ia. Beobach- 
tungen an handaufyezogenen Mantelpavianen. 
[Observations of hand raised baboons.j Z. Tier- 
psychol., 1959, 16, 706-732.—Selected psychological 
and physiological events occurring while raising 3 
baboons in the author’s home are reported.—A. H. 
Urmer. 


525. Seitz, Alfred. Beobachtungen an handauf- 
gezogenen Goldschakalen. [Observations of hand 
raised jackals.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1959, 16, 747-771.— 
Observations of 1 male and 1 female jackals’ behavior 
patterns are reported. The following are reported: 
territory marking, hunting, social behavior, nursing 
behavior, playful activity, and pairing —A. H. Urmer. 


526. Warren, J. M. (Stanford U.) The devel- 
opment of paw preferences in cats and monkeys. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 229-236.—"The develop- 
ment of lateral preferences on two different tests by 
31 cats and 17 monkeys was compared over approxi- 
mately 11 months by determining preferences in the 
experimentally naive Ss during their first adaptation 
to the Wisconsin General Test Apparatus and upon 
two subsequent occasions. For both cats and 
monkeys, split-half and retest reliability correlations, 
intertest correlations and the proportion of Ss mani- 
festing significant preferences increased progressively 
from the first to the third administration of the tests. 


The proportion of monkeys with significant prefer- 
ences was smaller than the proportion of cats on the 
simpler test, but higher on the more complex task on 


the second and third cycles of testing. It was con- 
cluded that learning and environmental (task) vari- 
ables are important in the development of lateral 
preferences.”—C. T. Morgan. 


EvoLuTion & DEVELOPMENT 


527. Grundfest, Harry. Electric fishes. Scient. 
American, 1960, 203(4), 115-124.—Electric organs 
of fishes and their uses in attack, defense, and navi- 
gation are discussed from a physiological and evolu- 
tionary point of view.—C. T. Morgan. 


528. Montagu, Ashley. (Princeton, N.J.) Natu- 
ral selection and the origin and evolution of weep- 
ing in man. Science, 1959, 130, 1572-1573.—Man 
is the “only creature who weeps—the only creature 
who sheds tears when he is emotionally distressed.” 
Psychic weeping “is not known to occur in any animal 
other than man. .. . The hypothesis is advanced that 
natural selection favored those infants who could 
produce tears, and that in this way the function be- 
came established in man.”—S. J. Lachman. 


(See also Abstracts 511, 575, 579, 593) 


ReF_exes & INSTINCTIVE BEHAVIOR 


529. Beck, Stanley D. (U. Wisconsin) Insects 
and the length of the day. Scient. American, 1960, 
202(2), 109-118.—Insects prepare for the winter in 
response to a seasonal variation in the cycle of day- 
light and darkness.—C. T. Morgan. 
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530. Berozoa, Morton; Alexander, B. H., 
Steiner, L. F., Mitchell, W. C., & Miyashita, Doris 
H. (United States Agriculture Research Service, 
Beltsville, Md.) New synthetic lures for the male 
melon fly. Science, 1960, 131, 1044~-1045.—‘Some 
odors evoke so compelling a response that the insect 
appears to have little choice but to seek out the source. 

. Several para-substituted derivatives of 4-phenyl- 
2-butanone (1) have proved to be powerful attractants 
for the male melon fly (Cacus cucurbitae). These 
compounds, unlike anisylacetone, heretofore the best 
lure, attract even newly emerged flies. The most 
potent analog is 4-(p-acetoxyphenyl)-2-butanone 
(11), which also strongly attracts Dacus ochrosiae 
males.”—S. J. Lachman. 

531. Best, Jay Boyd. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
Reseach, Washington, D.C.) Diurnal cycles and 
cannibalism in planaria. Science, 1960, 131, 1884- 
1885.—" Dugesia tigrina attacks Cura foremani under 
certain circumstances. The length of fast prior to 
the attack and diurnal rhythms are involved in evok- 
ing such behavior. The effect of fasting and 
feeding on this behavior suggests involvement of some 
‘hunger drive’ mechanism. The diurnal effect is not 
related to contemporary changes in temperature or 
illumination.”—S. J. Lachman. 


532. Birukow, George. Zur Funktion der An- 
tennen beim Mistkafer. [The function of the beetle 
antennae.| Z. Tierpsychol., 1958, 15, 265-276.—This 
investigation demonstrates that beetles can orient 
themselves in odorless environments by air currents. 
It is demonstrated that anemomenotoxis exists in 
addition to postive and negative anemotoxis.—A. H. 
Urmer. 

533. Bruce, H. M., & Parrott, D. M. V. ( National 
Inst. Medical Research, London, England) Role of 
olfactory sense in pregnancy block by strange 
males. Science, 1960, 131, 1526—‘“Pregnancy is 
blocked in a high proportion of recently mated female 
mice exposed to strange males. This reaction is 
virtually abolished by the prior removel of the olfac- 
tory bulbs of the female. The smell of the strange 
male appears to be the primary stimulus in the extero- 
ceptive block to pregnancy in mice.” Blocked preg- 
nancies occurred in 78% of normal females and in 
only 14% of anosmic females.—S. J. Lachman. 

534. Eibesfeldt-Eibl, Irenaus, & Hass, Hans. 
Erfahrungen mit Haien. [Experiences with 
sharks.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1959, 16, 733-746.—Preda- 
tory behavior of sharks in field conditions is de- 
scribed. The attack at living prey is optically ori- 
ented, while dead prey are found by smell. Vibrations 
alert sharks at a distance. Methods of repelling 
sharks are reported—A. H. Urmer. 


535. Gallardo, J. M. Observations of the be- 
havior of some Argentine amphibians. Ciencia 
Invest., 1958, 14, 291-302.—Homing was observed in 
2 species of frogs found near Buenos Aires: Bufo 
arenarum Hensel and Leptodactylus ocellatus (L). 
Also studied in the latter species were changes in 
coloration, influence of the voice in sex attraction, 
and feeding habits. English summary.—C. T. Mor- 
gan. 

536. Lehrman, D. S. (Rutgers U.) Induction 
of broodiness by participation in courtship and 
nest-building in the ring dove (Streptopelia riso- 
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ria. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 32-36. 

5 groups of ring doves, each consisting of 8 male and 
8 female birds, were tested for incubation behavior 
by being placed in a cage with a nest and eggs. All 
birds had had previous breeding experience and had 
been kept in isolation for 3-5 weeks before being 
tested. The birds of one group were tested singly. 
Che birds were tested in pairs in the other groups, 
which differed with respect to their treatment during 
the 7 days preceding the introduction of the nest and 
eggs into the cage. Birds tested singly failed to incu- 
bate. Birds placed in pairs in a cage with a nest 
and eggs incubated after 5-7 days. It was concluded 
that association with the mate and nesting material 
brings about the physiological changes underlying the 
onset of readiness to incubate J. M. Havlena. 


537. Leyhavsen, Paul, & Wolff, Rosmarie. Das 
Revier einer Hauskatze. | The territory of a domes- 
tic cat Z. Tierpsychol., 1959, 16, 666-670.—Ob- 
servation of one domestic cat indicates that cats do 
not have “territories” similar to many free-roaming 
mammalian species—A. H. Urmer. 


538. Marx, M. H., Iwahara, S., & Brownstein, 
A. J. (U. Missouri) Hoarding behavior in the 
hooded rat as a function of varied alley illumina- 
tion. J/. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 213-218.—“Two 
groups of mature hooded rats were trained to return 
food pellets with either bright or dim alley illumina- 
tion. A series of five hoarding tests, with half of 
each group tested with bright and half with dim 
illumination conditions reversed from the earlier test, 
were given. There were no significant differences 
between hoarding in bright illumination and hoarding 
in dim illumination. However, hoarding under illu- 
mination conditions differing from traiing condi- 
tions significantly decreased hoarding.”—C. T. Mor- 
gan 


539. Myers, Robert D. Spontaneous hoarding 


during operant conditioning. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 
1960, 3, 154.—A report of spontaneous hoarding in 
hooded rats not effected by reinforcement schedule 
or degree of satiation—J. Arbit. 


540. Ormiston, D. W., Rohles, F. H. Jr., & 
Grunzke, M. E. A device for measuring gross 
motor behavior in primates. USAF WADC tech. 
Note, 1959, No. 59-353. 4 p—To meet the need for 
a method of measuring gross motor behavior as af- 
fected by various gravitational forces, a jumping 
device for primates was developed consisting of a 
large box with a stand at each end and a well in the 
middle. The well carried a constant electrical charge. 
Shock, preceded by a tone, was used to make the ani- 
mal jump over the well to the opposite side. Motion 
pictures of the jump, as viewed through the plexi 
glas side and top, allowed measurement of the height 
and distance of the jump. Other possible uses of 
the device Author abstract 


541. Pratt, J. G, & Wallraff, H. G. Zwei- 
Richtungs-Versuche mit Brieftauben: Langstreck- 
enfliige auf der Nord-Siid-Achse in Westdeutsch- 
land. Two-direction experiments with homing 
pigeons: Long distance flights to the north and south 
in West Germany.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1958, 15, 332- 
339.—The results of flights from 130 to 220 miles 
confirmed that pigeons flying toward the north show 


are discussed. 


more accurate orientation than those flying to the 
south.—A. H. Urmer. 

542. Scharf, Bertram. (Northeastern U.) Dis- 
tance-judgments by bees. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 
73, 317-319.—Plotting the number of forward runs 
per .25 min. made by the bee during his dance against 
the distance of the food supply yields a curve con- 
forming to Fechner’s law.—R. H. Waters. 

543. Schmidt-Koenig, Klaus. (Max-Planck-Inst. 
Verhaltenphysiologie, Wilhelmshaven, Germany) The 
sun azimuth compass: One factor in the orienta- 
tion of homing pigeons. Science, 1960, 131, 826- 
828.—"In accordance with the theory of the sun 
azimuth compass, displaced homing pigeons are mis- 
led in a predictable way if their ‘internal clock’ has 
been reset by exposure to a time-shifted sequence of 
day-night cycles.” Extrapolating from the results, 
it would be expected that birds whose day has been 
advanced 6 hours will deviate about 90° to the left 
of the controls while those retarded 6 hours should 
deviate 90° to the right, and the reversed-day birds 
should shift 180° from the direction chosen by the 
controls.—S. J. Lachman. 


544. Smith, Lorna J. (U. Wisconsin) The non- 
nutritive sucking behavior of the infant rhesus 
monkey. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4449.— 
Abstract. 

545. Tinberger, N. Ejinige Gedanken iiber 
“Beschwichtigungsgebarden.” [A few thoughts re- 
garding “appeasement displays.”] 2Z. Tierpsychol., 
16, 647-650.—This study describes the displays shown 
by birds and animals during the reproductive season, 
as well as the methodology for studying these behavior 
patterns. Theoretical implications of the evolution 
of appeasement displays is discussed. It is suggested 
that smiling in man may have similar evolutionary 
history as appeasement displays—A. H. Urmer. 

546. Tongiorgi, P. Effects of the reversal of 
the rhythm of nycthemeral illumination on astro- 
nomical orientation and diurnal activity in Arc- 
tosa variana C. L. Koch (Araneae-Lycosidae). 
Arch. Ital. Biol., 1959, 97, 251-265.—‘“‘The nocturnal 
variations in angle of orientation were studied in the 
Lycoside spider Arctosa variana by subjecting the 
animals to a reversed rhythm of illumination and 
testing them in sunlight during ‘their night.’ The 
angle of orientation is found to vary in a regular 
and continuous manner, passing in reverse order 
through the daytime values. Repeated tests during 
the animals’ subjective night profoundly disturb the 
orientation mechanism. ... By recording the rhythm 
of motor activity it was possible to demonstrate that 
Arctosa is an animal of predominantly nocturnal ac- 
tivity and that this rhythm is probably exogenous.”— 
C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 450, 475, 527) 


Motivation & EMOTION 


547. Beach, F. A. (Yale U.) Normal sexual 
behavior in male rats isolated at fourteen days of 
age. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 37-38.— 
13 male rats were reared in isolation from 14 days of 
age and tested for sexual behavior beginning at 90 
days. 12 littermate controls were reared in group 
cages and subjected to the same testing schedule. The 
experimental males mated as early and efficiently as 
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their controls. This is in contrast to the performance 
of male guinea pigs, which are not likely to mate 
normally if they were isolated at 10 days of age. The 
difference is thought to be a biological one due to 
genetic differences between the 2 species—J. M. 
Havlena. 

548. Brown, Frank A., Jr. (Northwestern U.) 
Living clocks. Science, 1959, 130, 1535-1544.—“In 
brief, it is postulated that the living organism pos- 
sesses independent, cyclic biochemical systems with 
inherited natural periods of oscillation.” Many ex- 
amples of rhythmic phenomena experimentally demon- 
strated to persist under constant conditions in the 
laboratory, including bean plant sleep movement, rat 
running, fly emergence, and crab color change, are 
cited to illustrate natural phase relationships with 
respect to external physical cycles —S. J. Lachman. 

549. Howard, Thomas C. (Washington State 
U.) Conditioned hunger drive in monkeys. Jis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4446.—Abstract. 


550. Hulse, Stewart H., Jr. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
A precision liquid feeding system controlled by 
licking behavior. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 1-3. 
—‘This paper describes a system for accurately con 
trolling the delivery of different quantities of fluids 
to rats as they lick from a drinking tube. In outline, 


the system consists of a special drinking tube, an 
electronic relay which operates each time the animal 
licks on the drinking tube, and an infusion pump 
operated by the electronic relay.”—J. Arbit. 

551. Kessen, William, Kimble, Gregory A., & 
Hillmann, Beverly M. (Yale U.) Effects of depri- 
vation and scheduling on water intake in the white 


rat. Science, 1960, 131, 1735-1736.—“Two studies 
are presented to demonstrate that the consummatory 
behavior of drinking in the rat is under the control 
of duration of water deprivation and that intake after 
deprivation is related to variation in the scheduling 
of the animals’ opportunities for drinking.” Results 
“suggest caution in the use of hours of deprivation 
as a simple index of ‘thirst’ and lend support to 
Miller’s conclusions about the complexity of drive 
measures in general.”—S. J. Lachman. 


552. King, J. A. (Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial 
Lab.) Relationships between early social experi- 
ence and adult aggressive behavior in inbred mice. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 151-166.—“A total 288 
mice of C57BL/10 and BALB/c strains were given 
different social experiences or the same experience 
at different ages in order to learn the effect of these 
experiences on adult aggressive behavior. . . . Male 
mice with 10 or 25 days of social associations imme- 
diately after weaning are faster fighters than males 
with five days or without postweaning social associa- 
tions ... [and] faster fighters when adults than mice 
which have social contacts during maturity. Male 
mice separated by a screen mesh from their siblings 
for a period of 25 days after weaning show no differ- 
ence in aggression from those raised in contact with 
each other for the same period.” 15 refs—C. T. 
Morgan. 


553. Menzel, Emil W., Jr. (Yerkes Lab. Primate 
Biology, Orange Park, Fla.) Selection of food by 
size in the chimpanzee and comparison with 
human judgments. Science, 1960, 131, 1527-1528.— 
“Adult chimpanzees, given access to an array of 
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pieces of banana select the pieces in order of size, 
larger pieces being taken first. Selection is medi- 
ated by perceived sizes, and the responses correspond 
closely to human visual judgment of size.” 2 males 
were tested; 16 stimuli were used consisting of all 
possible combinations of 4 sizes of banana and 4 
orientations of a piece of banana.—S. J. Lachman. 


554. Precht, Herbert. (Hegewischstr. 3, Kiel, 
Germany) Triebbedingtes Verhalten bei Tieren. 
| Drive behavior in animals.] Z. exp. angew, Psy- 
chol., 1960, 7, 198-210.—To use “drive” as a general 
concept in animal psychology leads to confusion. It 
is suggested that drives be separated according to 
functional principles. Examples of drive-dependent 
and drive-independent behavior are given—W. J. 
Koppitz. 

555. Walther, Fritz. Zum Kampf-und Paar- 
ungsverhalten einiger Antilopen. [Fighting and 
mating behavior of some antelopes.] Z. Tierpsychol., 
1958, 15, 340-380.—Observations of fighting, threat- 
ening, and mating behavior of some antelopes in cap- 
tivity are reported.—A. H. Urmer. 

556. Warren, J. M. (Stanford U.) Effects of 
satiation on food preferences in monkeys. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1958, 93, 33-36—‘“The relative accepta- 
bility of peanut, raisin, potato, egg mash pellets, and 
celery for 18 rhesus monkeys was determined by the 
method of paired comparisons. . . . With 23 hours’ 
food deprivation, raisins and peanuts were taken 
much more frequently than the remaining foods; 
celery was the least preferred food. Prefeeding with 
peanuts depressed the acceptance of peanuts by about 
40 per cent, increased the acceptance of raisins by 
about 10 per cent, and generally depressed the ac- 
ceptance of the less preferred foods. Prefeeding with 
peanuts had no permanent effect on the acceptability 
of this food.”—C. T. Morgan. 


557. Zimbardo, P. G., & Miller, N. E. (Yale U.) 
Facilitation of exploration by hunger in rats. J. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 43-46.—With run- 
ning speed from a start compartment into a 2nd com- 
partment of a learned-drive type apparatus as the 
index of exploratory tendency, a comparison was 
made between hungry and satiated rats that either 
were given immediate access to the 2nd compartment 
or were delayed in the start compartment for 2 min. 
With the immediate procedure, the satiated group was 
initially superior to the hungry one, but this differ- 
ence disappeared during additional trials. With the 
procedure, the hungry rats ran faster than the satiated 
ones. This difference increased with additional trials. 
Increasing the novelty of the compartments increased 
the superiority of the delayed groups, especially the 
hungry one.—J. M. Havlena. 


(See also Abstracts 432, 471, 472, 477, 491, 495, 496, 
501, 545, 560, 614, 627, 630) 


- 


SENSORY PROCESSES 


558. Gibson, Eleanor J., & Walk, Richard D. 
The “visual cliff.” Scient. American, 1960, 202(4), 
64-71——A simple apparatus is used to investigate 
depth perception in different animals. All species 
thus far tested seem able to perceive and avoid a 
sharp drop as soon as they can move about.—C. T. 
M organ. 
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559. Gourevitch, George; Hack, Martin H., & 
Hawkins, Joseph E., Jr. (New York U.) Audi- 
tory thresholds in the rat measured by an operant 
technique. Science, 1960, 131, 1046-1047.—Follow- 
ing the lead of Ratliff and Blough, the Békésy method 
of automatic audiometry for human Ss has been 
adapted to the measurement of auditory thresholds 
in rats Thresholds for a 2000-cy/sec tone were 
determined over a period of weeks. Kanamycin, an 
ototoxic agent, was then administered, and the grad- 
ual rise in threshold was followed.” <A block diagram 
of auditory and programing apparatus is presented as 
well as a figure indicating daily thresholds for 1 rat. 

S.J. Lachman 


(See also Abstract 420) 


LEARNING 


560. Forgays, D. G., & Levin, H. (Cornell U.) 
Learning as a function of change of sensory 
stimulation in food-deprived and food-satiated ani- 
mals. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 50-54 

[his study investigates learning by food-deprived 
and food-satiated rats when 5 sec. of light is the re- 
inforcing agent. Four groups of animals received 
15-min. trials in a lever-pressing apparatus for 21 
days. Two groups were 22-hr. food-deprived and two 

were on an ad lib. food schedule. For 14 
days, one hungry and one satiated group received a 
5 light following a lever press; the two other 
groups had no pairing of response and light. Dur- 
ing the final 7 extinction days, no group received 
light.” Those animals receiving lever-light pairing 
responded more frequently than controls. The food- 
deprived rats also responded at a higher rate than the 
satiated animals. The conclusion is advanced that a 
sensory change, such as light, may act to reinforce a 
preceding response.—J. M. Havlena 

561. Holder, Elaine E. (U. Missouri) Learn- 
ing factors in social facilitation and social inhibi- 
tion in rats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 
60-64.—24 male albino rats were reared in individual 
cages from weaning and trained under 3 different ex- 
perimental conditions. Group F rats were consist- 
ently associated with nonreward, Group R with re- 
ward, and Group C stimulus rats were associated with 
reward on 4% the training trials and with nonreward 
on the other 44. Comparison of individual and paired 
trials indicated that the stimulus rat served as a dis- 
criminative stimulus for reward for Ss in Group R 
and for nonreward for Ss in Group F. The presence 
of the stimulus rat had no significant effect on the 
performance of the Ss in the control group. Social 
facilitation and inhibition of responses in rats are 
concluded to be dependent upon the way in which 
rats as stimuli have been associated with learning 
processes in the past—J. M. Havlena 

562. Masserman, Jules H., & Aarons, Louis. 

Northwestern U. School Medicine) A _ versatile 
multiple-choice apparatus for the study of animal 
behavior. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 547-553.— 
Description of “a flexible appartus to explore the 


groups 


»)-seCc 


responses of cats and monkeys to conflict involving 


nonaversive stimuli.” 3 photo illustrations and a 
block diagram of electrical system V. H. Pronko. 

563. Richelle, Marc. (U. Liege, Belgium) Sug- 
gested French translations of expressions in the 
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field of operant conditioning. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 
1960, 3, 167-170.—79 English words used in operant 
conditioning studies are presented with their French 
equivalents.—J/. Arbit. 

564. Schaefer, Halmuth H. (Loyola U., Chicago, 
lll.) Suggested German translations of expres- 
sions in the field of operant conditioning. J. exp. 
Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 171-182.—A German-English 
and English-German glossary of terms used in oper- 
ant conditioning studies.—J. Arbit. 

565. Weidman, Uli. Verhaltensstudien an der 
Stockente: II. Versuche zur Auslésung und Prag- 
ung der Nachfolge-und Anschlussreaktion. [Stud- 
ies of mallard behavior; II. Experiments regarding 
the development and imprinting of following and 
flocking responses.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1958, 15, 277- 
300.—About 50 mallard ducklings were hatched in an 
incubator but isolated from each other. The follow- 
ing response can be elicited in ducklings between 5 
and 40 hours of age, but decreases with age. The 
readiness to follow can be suppressed by other drives, 
especially the escape drive. Ducklings isolated less 
than 50 hours would join others, while ducklings 
which had been isolated longer would remain passive 
or flee when approached by others. Ducklings not 
having been exposed to other mallards would readily 
join newly hatched moorhens or pheasants. Duck- 
lings experienced in following will continue follow- 
ing, while inexperienced ducklings easily get lost 
without showing any distress. The following re- 
sponse becomes imprinted within 30 minutes of the 
start of training. Theoretical implications are dis- 
cussed.—A. H. Urmer. 


(See also Abstracts 13, 512) 


Conditioning 


566. Burdina, V. N. (Pavlov Inst Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR) Primenenie stereotypa iz 
dvukh razdrazhitelei dlia opredeleniia tipa nervnoi 
sistemy sobak. [The application of a stereotype con- 
sisting of 2 stimuli for determination of type of nerv- 
ous system in dogs.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 
10, 223—230.—In a study aimed at reducing the time 
required to determine the type of nervous systems in 
dogs by means of the “alimentary-secretory method,” 
a stereotype of stimuli was utilized, consisting of 2 
alternating stimuli (visual & auditory), along with a 
method of testing the main properties of nervous 
processes as developed by V. K. Fedorov in experi- 
ments with motor conditioned reflexes. As Ss there 
were utilized 7 dogs whose type of nervous system 
had been previously determined by the usually ac- 
cepted “minimal standard procedures.” The results 
obtained showed that (a) a stereotype of 2 stimuli 
can be used to determine the type of nervous system 
in dogs, (b) the testing can be done in considerably 
shorter time than required when done in accordance 
with the aforementioned “minimal standard proced- 
ures,” and (c) it can be done without impairing the 
appraisal of the “main properties of higher nervous 
activity.”—/. D. London. 

567. Cherniakov, I. N. (Saratov Medical Inst., 
USSR) Vliianie myshechnoi raboty na vosstano- 
vienie uslovnorefiektornoi deitel’nosti sobak. [In- 
fluence of muscular effort on the restoration of con- 
ditioned-reflex activity in dogs.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
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Deiatel., 1960, 10, 231-235.—The restoration of ex- 
tinguished conditioned reflexes after passive and ac- 
tive rest was studied in 4 dogs. The reflexes were 
restored faster after active rest, and restoration after 
static effort was greater than after dynamic effort. 
In order to analyze the data thus obtained, conditioned 
reflexes were studied during a run and a standstill 
with a load. In all experiments with muscular load, 
the conditioned reflexes were inhibited. The inhibi- 
tion was seen as effected by negative induction. It is 
concluded that faster restoration of conditioned re- 
flexes is probably due to the increased protective in- 
hibition in cortical cells with reduced working ca- 
pacity, as a result of the negative induction noted 
during muscular effort—ZJ. D. London. 


568. Gavrilova, L. N. (Inst. Experimental Medi- 
cine, Leningrad, USSR) Differentsirovanie sim- 
metrichnykh mest kozhi sobaki v zavisimosti ot 
storony deistviia bezuslovnogo razdrazhitelia. 
[ Differentiation of symmetric regions of the skin in 
the dog as a function of side of action of the uncon- 
ditioned stimulus.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 
10, 252-257.—After exteriorization of the symmetrical 
parts of the posterior third of the tongue and the 
parotid ducts in 2 dogs, conditioned reflexes were 
elaborated by means of unilateral application of 
decinormal HCl to the tongue. It was shown that 
elaboration of symmetrical cutaneous differentiation 
is closely connected with the side of action of the un- 
conditioned stimulus. Elaboration of differentiation 
failed when the differentiation-stimulus was admin- 
istered on the same side as the unconditioned stimu- 
lus; but was easily managed when it was applied on 
the opposite side—J. D. London. 


569. Gelber, Beatrice. (U. Chicago) Retention 
in Paramecium aurelia. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1958, 51, 110-115.—Ss in all experiments were from 
Sonneborn’s race 51, sensitives, variety 4 mating 
type VII. Exploratory experiments were set up to 
investigate the effects of 100% reinforcement, partial 
reinforcement, longer training trials, a larger number 
of trials, and various spacing of trials on learning and 
retention by “hungry” paramecia. Retention after 3 
hr. was not significantly affected by nuclear changes 
concomitant with autogamy. “The effects of macro- 
nuclear condition during retention and their implica- 
tions for the nature of hypothesized cytoplasmic ‘z’ 
factors (cellular sites directing behavioral change) 
are discussed.”—-/. M. Havlena. 


570. Hoffeld, Donald R., Kendall, Stephen B., 
Thompson, Richard F., & Brogden, W. J. (U. 
Wisconsin) Effect of amount of preconditioning 
training upon the magnitude of sensory precondi- 
tioning. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 198-204.—Used 
72 cats who were given different numbers of precon- 
ditioning trials of a 6-sec. tone and 2-sec. light. After 
avoidance conditioning was established to the light, 
tests of cross-modal stimulus generalization to the 
tone were made as measures of sensory precondition- 
ing. There is an increase in sensory preconditioning 
as trials increase from 1 to about 4 and then a de- 
crease. After this decrease the function is in ques- 
tion. Since the hypothesis that amount of sensory 
preconditioning increases as a function of number of 
preconditioning trials must be rejected, sensory pre- 
conditioning must be a different kind of phenomenon 


from standard conditioning. The theoretical consid- 
erations of this viewpoint are discussed.—J. Arbit. 


571. Ivanov, A. I. (Military Medical Academy, 
Leningrad, USSR) Dannye o kharakteristike uslo- 
vynkh refleksov na prekrashchenie éksterotsepti- 
vnogo razdrazheniia. [Data on the characteristics 
of conditioned reflexes to the cessation of exterocep- 
tive stimulation.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 
10, 241-245.—Positive conditioned alimentary reflexes 
to the cessation of auditory (200 cycles/sec, 52 db.) 
and visual (100 lux electric bulb on the right) stimuli 
were studied in 2 dogs. Differentiations to the cessa- 
tion of sound (500 cycles/sec, 52 db.) and to turning 
off of light (100 lux electric bulb on the left) were 
also studied. It was found that reflexes to discon- 
tinuance of exteroceptive stimulation were elaborated 
as fast as those elaborated in response to direct stimu- 
lation and were as stable. Reverse relationships of 
magnitude were noted for reflexes to discontinuance 
of stimulation. Cessation of photic stimulation pro- 
duces a larger conditioned secretion than cessation of 
auditory stimulation, although in reflexes to the direct 
action of stimuli normal relationships obtain (reflex 
magnitudes to sound being greater than those to 
light).—J. D. London. 

572. James, W. T. (U. Georgia) Conditioned 
responses in the opossum. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 
93, 179-183.—“Since the opossum has failed to de- 
velop specific leg conditioning in two studies, it would 
seem we are justified in concluding this animal can- 
not form a conditioned response of one leg without 
having the excitation spread to all leg segments. . . . 
The total escape pattern, however, is readily condi- 
tioned, although the reaction time is relatively long, 
in comparison to other animals.”—C. T. Morgan. 


573. Kudriavtseva, N. N. 
Medicine, Leningrad, USSR) 


(Inst. Experimental 
Ob osobykh svoist- 
vakh dinamicheskogo stereotipa pri dlitel’nom pri- 


menenii sil’nogo tormoznogo razdrazhitelia. [On 
specific features of the dynamic stereotype with pro- 
longed application of a strong inhibitory stimulus. ] 
Zh. vyssh. norvn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 270-273.—In 
experiments with dogs it was shown that prolonged 
application of a strong inhibitory stimulus (sound 
over 90 db.) causes stable positive induction, which 
can be subsequently firmly established through con- 
ditioning. It is concluded that a “certain state of 
nervous processes, firmly established by the condi- 
tioned reflex mechanism, contributes in some cases 
to their inert course.”—/. D. London. 


574. Lapina, I. A. (Inst. Experimental Medicine, 
Leningrad, USSR)  Differentsirovanie odnorod- 
nykh zvukovykh i khimicheskikh razdrazhitelei, 
otlichaiushchikhsia po storone deistviia [Differ- 
entiation of similar auditory and chemical stimuli 
which are distinguished by side of action.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 258-261.—Symmetrical parts 
of the posterior third of the tongue and the ducts of 
both parotids were exteriorized under the mandible 
in 3 dogs, thereby permitting elaboration of unilateral 
conditioned reflexes. Auditory signals (whistle and 
bell) were conveyed by rubber tubes to the right and 
left ears of the animals. The unconditioned stimulus, 
a decinormal HCl solution, was applied to the ex- 
posed left or right part of the tongue. Conditioned 
salivary reflexes were elaborated to a bell from the 
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whistle from the left. Difficulty in dif- 
is held to be due to the fact that residual 
excitation, resulting from the action of previous 
stimulation, persists for over 5 min. and is not im- 
mediately erased by excitation induced by subsequent 
stimulation.—/. D. London 

575. Mason, W. A., & Harlow, H. F. (U. Wis- 
Formation of conditioned responses in 
infant monkeys. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 
51, 68-70.—On the day of separation from the mother 
and on the following day the Ss were placed in the 
conditioning apparatus for adaptation purposes, and 
training began the following day. The animals in the 
conditioning group received 8 training trials daily 
pairing the tone and the shock, and 2 test trials in 
which the tone was presented alone. Learning in the 
neonatal is shown to develop rapidly, with 
changes in the CR progressing during learning from 
i poorly organized and diffuse response to one that is 
specific and fests for generalization and 
elded essentially negative re- 


1 ight and F 
terentiation 


consin ) 


monkey 


prec ise 

retention of the CR y 
sults Vi. Havlena 

576. Novakova, V. (Csechoslovak Acad. Sci- 
Changes in higher nervous activity 
following experimental epileptic seizures in rats. 
Physiol. bohewioslovenica, 1958, 7, 102-108 In 
rats sensitive to cond:tioned 
1 foll audiogenic and elec- 
follows: the first to 
return was the conditioned reflex to a strong sound 
stimulus, the second conditioned reflex to a weaker 

und stimulus and the last the conditioned reflex to 
an optic stimulus. In non-sensitive rats, acoustic and 
optic conditioned reflexes returned at the same time 
after electrogenic seizure]. Following an audio- 
genic epileptic seizure accompanied by convulsions, 
conditioned reflexes returned sooner than following 
a seizure with running phases only.” Russian sum- 
mary.—C. T. Morgan 

577. Schastnyi, A. I. 
Leningrad, USSR) 
sverkhsil’nye razdrazhiteli. 
flexes to very intense stimuli.] Zh. vyssh. nervn 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 217-222.—In experiments with 3 
dogs of “strong type of nervous system with some 
predominance of excitation over inhibition,” elabora- 
tion of stable trace conditioned reflexes to very in- 
tense auditory proved impossible. In the attempt to 
elaborate such reflexes neurotic states were induced. 

I. D. London 

578. Travina, A. A. (Inst. Experimental Medi- 
cine, Leningrad, USSR) Sluchai perenapriazheniia 
podvizhnosti nervnykh protsessov v korkovom 
predstavitel’stve kislotnogo refleksa. [A case of 
overstrain of mobility of nervous processes in the 
cortical representation of an acid reflex.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 262-269.—After exterioriza- 
tion of the symmetrical parts of the posterior third of 
the tongue in a dog, conditioned reflexes were formed 
by combining an auditory stimulus with a subsequent 
complex of unconditioned acid reflexes. It was found 
that a conditioned reflex, involving the first uncon- 
ditioned stimulus, is formed sooner and has a greater 
magnitude and shorter latency. On change of the 
sequence of unconditioned stimuli, the conditioned 
stimulus keeps on reproducing for a long time the 
former sequence of “excitation and inhibition in the 


ences, Prague ) 
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(Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Sledovye uslovyne refleksy na 


[Trace conditioned re- 


cortical representation,” that which does not accord 
with the new experimental conditions. This leads to 
“overstrain of the mobility of nervous processes,” the 
development of “pathological inertness of the excita- 
tory process,” and a breakdown of the inhibitory proc- 
ess. These disturbances of higher nervous activity 
are subsequently connected in a conditioned-reflex 
way with the conditions of the experiment. Interrup- 
tion of the experiments and rest lead to a break- 
down of the pathological conditioned connections and 
to restoration of higher nervous activity—/. D. Lon- 
don. 


579. Zolenkoya, E. G., & Nikitina, G. M. (Inst. 
Normal and Pathological Physiology, Moscow, US- 
SR) Stanovlenie i razvitie obornitel’nykh uslo- 
vnykh refleksov u detenyshei nizshikh obez’ian. 
[Formation and development of conditioned defensive 
reflexes in the young of lower monkeys.| Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 207-216.—In experiments on 
6 infant monkeys of various species, rate of elaborat- 
ing a conditioned defensive reflex is shown to be 
dependent on the animal’s age. In 2 monkeys of age 
less than 1 month a conditioned motor reflex was 
formed after 23-38 pairings, while in 4 monkeys, 6 
to 14 weeks of age, this took place after 4~9 pairings. 
3 stages are to be observed, characterized by the suc- 
cessive appearance of (a) an orienting reaction, (b) 
the conditioned reflex in unstable form, and finally 
(c) changes in autonomic reactions to both the con- 
ditioned and unconditioned stimuli, as well as after 
the cessation of stimulation, correspond to each of 
these 3 periods. Maximal changes occur in the 2nd 
period. The respiratory component of the conditioned 
reflex appears from 1-5 pairings before the motor 
reaction itself. Both the motor reflex and its au- 
tonomic component in infant monkeys are quite un- 
stable. The degree of autonomic reactions differs 
with age—the older the animal, the less marked the 
respiratory changes both in magnitude and duration. 
—I, D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 425, 446, 603) 


Discrimination 


580. Appel, James B. (Indiana U. Medical Cen- 
ter) The aversive control of an operant discrimi- 
nation. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 35-47.—“The 
properties of a discrimination based on an avoidance 
contingency are studied as a function of the frequency 
of unavoidable shocks presented from time to time in 
S4. It was found that unavoidable shocks inhibit the 
discriminatory behavior of the rat, and increase the 
rate of a response maintained by aversive control.” — 
J. Arbit. 

581. Birch, David; Ison, James R., & Sperling, 
Sally E. (U. Michigan) Reversal learning under 
single stimulus presentation. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 
60, 36—40.—Discrimination reversal was studied in 
rats under single-stimulus presentation with response 
speed as the measure of performance. After training 
on the original discrimination, 1 group began reversal 
training. A 2nd group was given overlearning be- 
fore reversal was begun. On the reversal problem the 
overlearning group was superior. This difference is 
due to the differential rates of extinction to the previ- 
ously positive stimulus rather than to acquisition of 
the newly positive cue.—J. Arbit. 
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582. Deterline, W. A. (Alma Coll.) Operant 
discrimination reversals: Comparative data. /. 
exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 247—253.—* Both a fish and 
a rat, given a series of five operant-discrimination 
reversals, showed a progressive decline in the number 
of S4 responses on successive reversals. The rat 
reached its maximum level of efficiency by the third 
reversal, while the fish showed a much more gradual 
change which was not yet complete by the fifth re- 
versal. The rat was shown to have been responding 
effectively to the stimulus change, independently of 
the absolute intensity of the change.”—J. Arbit. 

583. Ferster, C. B. (Indiana U. Medical School, 
Indianapolis ) Intermittent reinforcement of 
matching to sample in the pigeon. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1960, 3, 259-272.—“Pigeons, matching to 
sample, were reinforced on fixed-interval, variable- 
interval, fixed-ratio, and multiple schedules. Charac- 
teristic patterns of responding and accuracy levels 
were generated on each schedule.”—J. Arbit. 

584. Ferster, C. B. (Indiana U. Medical Center ) 
Suppression of a performance under differential 
reinforcement of low rates by a pre-time-out 
stimulus. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 143-153.— 
“Responding during a pre-time-out stimulus was 
measured as the base-line schedule of reinforcement 
was made progressively less favorable. The fre- 
quency of time outs did not increase, and the pre- 
time-out stimulus continued to produce a lower rate 
over the most extreme values.”—J. Arbit. 

585. Forgus, R. H. (U. Pennsylvania) The 
effect of different kinds of form pre-exposure on 
form discrimination learning. /. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1958, 51, 75-78.—Using 4 groups of hooded 
rats, this study tested the hypothesis that positive 
transfer effects from earlier perceptual exposure to 
later form-discrimination learning depends on the ex- 
tent to which the earlier exposure leads to selective 
responding to the differences between the test forms. 
It is suggested by the author that the positive effects 
of early experience are not only based on familiarity 
and reinforcement, but also on the extent to which 
the relationship between early and late exposure leads 
to selective responding to the differences between the 
forms used in the problem task. The hypothesis stud- 
ied was confirmed by the results obtained, and the 
possible mechanism of the effect and its implications 
for learning theory are discussed —J. M. Havlena. 

586. Jerome, E. A., Moody, J. A., Connor, T. J., 
& Ryan, J. (Naval Medical Research Inst., Bethesda, 
Md.) Intensity of illumination and the rate of 
responding in a multiple-door situation. /. comp 
physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 47-49.—20 albino rats 
were each exposed to 5 different light intensities in 
a multiple-door situation in which they could escape 
the light by crossing through any one of 3 unlocked 
doors into a similar but unlighted compartment. “The 
results indicated that a logarithmic function described 
the rate of crossing as a function of light intensity.” 
The fact that the rate of decline in output as a func- 
tion of the continuation of work was inversely related 
to intensity of illumination was interpreted in terms 
of Hull’s concept of reactive inhibition—J. M. 
Havlena. 


587. Leary, R. W. (U. Wisconsin) Analysis of 
serial-discrimination learning by monkeys. /. 
comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 82-86.—For 25 days 
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a group oi sophisticated rhesus monkeys were tested 
on serial lists, each S being given a total of 2250 
trials. 2 error-producing factors which Harlow (see 
24: 5098) had found to be of importance in the learn 
ing of single-pair discriminations were investigated. 
The error analysis revealed that there was a tendency 
to perseverate choice of an object incorrectly chosen 
on the Ist run, and also that the tendency existed to 
choose on later runs an object which was incorrectly 
chosen on the Ist run but correctly chosen on the 
2nd. According to the author, the most favorable 
event for later accuracy of performance is a correct 
choice on the Ist run, whereas the most unfavorable 
occurrence is an incorrect choice on the Ist run.—J. 
M. Halvena. 

588. Rey, André, & Rey-Pinto, Teresinha. Ap- 
prentissage discriminatif visuel chez un enfant de 
10 mois et chez des chiens. [Visual discrimination 
learning in a 10-month-old child and in dogs.] Arch. 
Psychol., Geneve, 1959, 37, 101-125.—The learning of 
one 10-month-old baby was compared with the learn- 
ing of 7 dogs, ages 3 months to 8 years. The task 
was similar: It required the discrimination of a white 
from a black paper. A small piece of sugar or a 
piece of meat were used to reinforce the choice of the 
white paper by the baby and the dogs, respectively. 
The authors make several comparisons between the 
baby and the dogs on rate of learning, errors, etc.— 
H. C. Triandis. 

589. Riopelle, A. J., & Guyant, J. L. (United 
States Army Medical Research Lab., Fort Knox, 
Ky.) Absence of stimulus-reward contiguity ef- 


fects in discrimination learning by monkeys. USA 


Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1959, No. 412. ii, 7 p.—‘Mon- 
keys were trained to discriminate between differen- 
tially colored stimuli under two conditions in which 
the effects of contiguity of stimulus and reward could 
be compared. Contiguity of stimulus and reward is 
shown to be an ineffective variable for discrimination 
learning. ’—G. H. Mowbray. 


590. Stephen, Lucjan S., & Cordeau, J. Pierre. 
(McGill U.) Memory in monkeys for compound 
stimuli. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 388-395.—This 
is a report of the procedures by which monkeys 
(N =7) were trained to discriminate between com- 
pound stimuli, the successes achieved by the monkeys, 
and suggestions for facilitating such training. Pairs 
of auditory clicks at the same frequency or of flashing 
lights of equal frequency were the positive stimuli. 
The negative stimuli were similar pairs but with a 
different frequency of each member of the pair.— 
R. H. Waters. 


591. Thomas, David R., Ost, John, & Thomas, 
Doris. (Duke U.) Stimulus generalization as a 
function of the time between training and testing 
procedures. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 9-14. 
“An experiment was performed which indicated that 
once an operant discrimination is learned, it shows 
no measurable decrease in strength over a 21-day 
period. The analysis of postdiscrimination general- 
ization gradients supports this finding.”—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 621, 625, 634) 


Mazes & Problem Boxes 


592. Dember, William N. (U. Cincinnati) Re- 
plication report: Alternation following exposure 
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without choice. /. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 64.—A 
previous study did not find alternation following pas- 
sive exposure of rats to one goalbox of a T-maze. 
Glanzer reported positive results in this situation. 
Che author replicated Glanzer’s study and tested the 
hypothesis that accessibility of the choice-point re- 
gion is necessary if positive results are to be obtained. 
rhe results are in agreement with Glanzer’s. The 
suggestion that locus of confinement could account 
for the different results was not confirmed.—J. Arbit 


593. Mason, W. A., & Harlow, H. F. (U. Wis- 
consin) Performance of infant rhesus monkeys on 
a spatial discrimination problem. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1958, 51, 71-74.—This experiment shows 
that both 15- and 45-day-old rhesus monkeys make 
rapid progressive improvement on a spatial discrimi- 
nation problem in a single-unit Y maze. Following 
the trials on the original discrimination, the problem 
was reversed and training continued. Both age 
groups were able to master the reversal problem. 
No significant differences in performance between 
age groups was found, these results being consistent 
with previous reports of rapid learning in the infant 
macaque with little or no improvement with increas- 
ing age.—J/. M/. Havlena. 

594. Miles, R. C. (Montana State Coll.) Learn- 
ing in kittens with manipulatory, exploratory, and 
food incentives. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 
51, 39-42.-—This experiment was designed to ascer- 


tain whether learning could be demonstrated with 
manipulatory and exploratory activities as incentives 
when the history of the Ss, 8 kittens, was carefully 
controlled so that neither manipulatory nor explora- 


tory activity was associated with drive reduction. 
Che kittens were trained on a single-unit Y maze on 
a position habit with manipulable objects as incen- 
tives. The results support the thesis that manipula- 
tory and exploratory activities are rewarding in their 
own right and that the postulation of a derived-in- 
centive function is unnecessary.—J. M. Havlena 


595. Roberts, Carl L. (U. Missouri) Stimulus 
and stimulus-change factors governing the free 
operant rate. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4449.— 
Abstract 


596. Shaw, W. A., & Seidel, R. J. (U. Pennsyl- 
vania) Spatial perception in the hooded rat: Cue 
dominance and direction orientation. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 98-102—Hebb’s initial 
free-field study and his analysis of the data led to 
this study which indicates that the portion of Hebb’s 
neuropsychological schema is not supported empiri- 
cally. “While the present study by no means refutes 
the idea that neural circuitry underlies perceptual de- 
velopment, it does at least raise some doubts concern- 
ing the validity of Hebb’s concept of integration of 
cell assemblies.” The results indicated: (a) no con- 
sistent preference for either near or far cue, (b) ani- 
mals oriented to the more intense cue independently 
of spatial location.—/. M. Havlena. 


(See also Abstracts 504, 610, 619, 626, 627, 630, 635) 


Avoidance Learning 


597. Boren, John J. (Merck, Sharp, & Dohme 
Research Lab., West Point, Pa.) Decrement in per- 
formance during prolonged avoidance sessions. 
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J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 201-206.—‘Monkeys 
were kept predominantly on an avoidance procedure 
for 1 week. After about 4 days, the avoidance rate 
had decreased and the number of shocks had increased 
sharply ; however, the temporal pattern of the fixed- 
interval scallop and the stimulus discrimination were 
unimpaired.”—J. Arbit. 

598. Moyer, K. E. (Carnegie Inst. Technology) 
Effect of delay between training and extinction on 
the extinction of an avoidance response. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 116-118.—The effects of 
various delay periods on extinction of an avoidance 
response which has not been overlearned extensively 
is the purpose of this study. 60 naive male rats were 
taught the avoidance response and then divided into 
6 groups receiving delays of 1 hr., 2, 4, 8, 16, or 32 
days. The groups did not differ significantly on the 
number of shocks received during training, number 
of trials to extinction, or number of days on which 
spontaneous recovery was shown. However, the 1-hr. 
group and the 32-day group differ significantly on 
number of trials to extinction. Also, as the number 
of days delay increased, the number of animals show- 
ing immediate extinction increased—J. M. Havlena. 


(See also Abstracts 580, 599) 


Reinforcement 


599. Azrin, Nathan H. (Anna State Hosp., Ill.) 
Effects of punishment intensity during variable- 
interval reinforcement. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 
3, 123-142.—“Punishment of food-reinforced behavior 
is studied as a function of punishment intensity, 
changes in punishment intensity, levels of food depri- 
vation, periods of time out, and duration of exposure. 
Large sequential changes in the effectiveness of pun- 
ishment are found.”—J. Arbit. 


600. Baddeley, A. D. (Medical Research Coun- 
cil Applied Psychology Research Unit, Cambridge, 
England) Enhanced learning of a position-habit 
with secondary reinforcement for the wrong re- 
sponse. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 454-457.—2 
groups of rats were trained on a positional task in a 
modified Lashley stand. The experimental Ss could 
see food delivered and associated it with the light, 
after wrong as well as right responses; control Ss 
saw light only on correct responses. “The experi- 
mental Ss learned more rapidly and with fewer errors 
than the control group. It is suggested that the con- 
cept of secondary reinforcement has difficulty in ac- 
counting for this result.”"—R. H. Waters. 


601. Brown, W. L., & Halas, E.S. (U. Texas) 
Latent extinction in a multiple-T maze within 
heterogeneous and homogeneous environments. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 259-266.—Report of an 
experiment on latent extinction in white rats. “The 
Ss made fewer errors and had shorter running times 
following latent extinction than they did following 
the type of limited response extinction used in earlier 
studies.”—C. T. Morgan. 


602. Bullock, Donald H. (Inst. Pennsylvania 
Hosp. Philadelphia) Repeated conditioning-ex- 
tinction sessions as a function of the reinforce- 
ment schedule. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 241- 
243.—“Food-reinforced key-pecking responses of 
pigeons were subjected to repeated sessions involving 
20 reinforcements followed by 60 minutes of extinc- 
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tion. Fixed-ratio and fixed-interval reinforcement 
schedules generated comparable numbers of extinc- 
tion response-units.”—J. Arbit. 


603. Carlton, Peter L., & Didamo, Pauline. 
(Squibb Inst. Medical Research, New Brunswick, 
N.J.) Some notes on the control of conditioned 
suppression. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 255-258. 
—'‘‘The hypothesis that changes in the total number 
of reinforcements received control the changes in be- 
havioral suppression was found to be inadequate in 
accounting for data obtained in a conditioned-suppres- 
sion situation in which the total number of reinforce- 
ments delivered was held constant. An alternative 
hypothesis is discussed.”—J. Arbit. 

604. Clark, Fogle C., & Caudill, Carter W. (U. 
Kentucky) A simple interval-programming cir- 
cuit. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 5-7—“A rein- 
forcement lock-up unit for use with interval schedules 
is described. The circuit is designed to be used with 
Gerbrands punched-tape programmers or with cam 
timers. The unit can be inexpensively constructed, 
yet provides the same features as commercially avail- 
able units. It is easily used in simple FI’s or VI’s, 
in ‘limited-hold’ schedules, in multiple or conjunctive 
schedules, or as a self-recycling timer.”—J. Arbit. 


605. Crowder, W. F., Gay, B. R., Bright, M. G., 
& Lee, M. F. Secondary reinforcement or re- 
sponse facilitation? III. Reconditioning. J. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 48, 307-310.—A secondary reinforcing 
signal was used to recondition a partially extinguished 
lever response, with control for any direct evoking 
or facilitating effects of the signal. 15 pairs of rats 


were first given magazine training in which a light- 


buzzer signal was paired 100 times with food. The 
Ss were then lever-trained and subsequently extin- 
guished. A 50-minute test period was given on the 
day following extinction. With direct evocation by 
the signal presumably equalized, approximately twice 
as many responses were made by the experimental 
Ss as by the controls; hence reinforcing effects seem 
to have been shown.—R. W. Husband. 


606. Crowder, W. F., Gay, B. R., Fleming, W. C., 
& Hurst, R. W. Secondary reinforcement or re- 
sponse facilitation? IV. The retention method. 
J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 311-314.—A_ food-correlated 
signal was used to condition level-pressing. 18 pairs 
of rats were first given magazine training in which a 
light-buzzer signal was paired with food. Half of the 
Ss made 20 lever presses apiece, with each response 
followed immediately by the signal, and on the fol- 
lowing day all Ss were given 50 minutes in the 
Skinner boxes, during which time the responses were 
recorded but ineffective. Approximately twice as 
many responses were made by the experimental Ss 
as by the controls, implying that the signal was rein- 
forcing. It was suggested that the retention method, 
as used here, probably gives more complete control 
over facilitation than does the more common “yoked- 
box” control method—R. W. Husband. 


607. Crowder, W. F., Gill, K., Jr., Hodge, C. C., 
& Nash, F. A., Jr. Secondary reinforcement or 
response facilitation? II. Response acquisition. 
J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 303-306—A secondary rein- 
forcing signal was used to condition a previously un- 
trained lever response. 15 pairs of rats were given 
175 presentations of a light-buzzer signal followed by 
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food. Each pair was then divided into an experi- 
mental and a control member. During a 50-minute 
test period, whenever the experimental member 
pressed its lever, the signal was presented to both 
members. Responses by the control member did not 
produce the signal. This “yoked-box” procedure was 
intended to equalize any facilitating—as distinguished 
from reinforcing—efforts of the signal. The experi- 
mental Ss made approximately twice as many re- 
sponses as did the controls, suggesting that the sig- 
nal was an effective reinforcer—R. W. Husband. 
608. Crowder, W. F., Morris, J. B., & McDaniel, 
M. H. Secondary reinforcement or response 
facilitation? I. Resistance to extinction. /. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 48, 299-302.—The influence of secondary 
reinforcement on resistance to extinction was investi- 
gated while controlling for possible direct facilitating 
effects of the signal. 15 pairs of rats were given 
magazine training in which a light-buzzer signal was 
paired with food. Ss were then lever-trained and 
subsequently extinguished. During extinction, each 
response by an experimental S was followed by the 
presentation of the signal not only to it but also to a 
control S, to equalize any effects of the sheer occur- 
rence of the signal during the extinction period. 
Clear evidence of secondary reinforcement was ob- 
tained, with the experimental Ss resopnding almost 
twice as frequently as the controls—R. W. Husband. 


609. Cumming, W. W., & Schoenfeld, W. N. 
(Columbia U.) Behavior stability under extended 
exposure to a time-correlated reinforcement con- 
tingency. J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 71-82.— 
“Data obtained from pigeons under prolonged ex- 
posure to an unchanging reinforcement schedule are 
examined with respect to such problems as the esti- 
mation of behavior ‘stability,’ and the experimenter’s 
termination criteria.”—J. Arbit. 


610. Dews, Peter B. (Harvard Medical School) 
Free-operant behavior under conditions of delayed 
reinforcement: I. CRF-type schedules. J. exp. 
Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 221-234.—‘Pigeons previously 
conditioned to peck an illuminated key were ‘rein- 
forced’ only when some specified interval had elapsed 
since such a peck (response). Rate of responding 
was a decreasing function of length of delay, but was 
still maintained above control values with delays at 
least as long as 100 seconds.”—J. Arbit. 


611. Elam, Claude B., & Tyler, D. W. (Texas 
Christian U.) Secondary reinforcement in new 
learning situations. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 
440-443.—Rats were trained with a closed white box, 
the same box open with food, and with a black box 
containing food 10% of the time. Later 2 matched 
groups were run in a T-maze with the black box and 
the white box, neither with food, but with the white 
box door open for one and closed for the second 
group. Both groups tended to approach the white 
box, but the group for whom it was closed learned 
more rapidly and retained it longer than did the group 
for whom it was opened. These results are not what 
might be expected in terms of the effects of second- 
ary reinforcement.—R. H. Waters. 


612. Eskin, Rochelle M., & Bitterman, M. E. 
(Bryn Mawr Coll.) Fixed-interval and fixed-ratio 
performance in the fish as a function of prefeeding. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 417-423.—“. . . prefeed- 
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ing reduced the rate of fixed-ratio responding . 
had no consistent effect on . that| of fixed-in- 
terval, " increased latency of first response, and re- 
duced resistance to extinction in both conditions. The 
results suggest that drive in fish may be controlled by 
prefeeding.—R. H. Waters. 


613. Fry, William; Kelleher, Roger T., & Cook, 
Leonard. (Smith, Kline & French Lab., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) A mathematical index of performance 
on fixed-interval schedules of reinforcement. /. 
exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 193-199.—‘A mathe- 
matical me¢thod for indicating the extent and direc- 
tion of curvature on cumulative records of fixed- 
interval performances has been developed. This in- 
dex of curvature is independent of average response 
rates. The use of the index was illustrated by apply- 
ing it to the acquisition of fixed-interval performances 
by squirrel monkeys and to the effects of chlorproma- 


zine on the fixed-interval performances of pigeons.””— 
J. Arbit. 


614. Geller, Irving. (Wyeth Inst. Medical Re- 
search, Philadelphia, Pa.) The acquisition and ex- 
tinction of conditioned suppression as a function 
of the base-line reinforcer. /. exp. Anal. Behav., 
1960, 3, 235-240.—"This investigation compared the 
rates of acquisition and extinction of conditioned sup- 
pression as a function of the positive base-line rein- 
forcer used to maintain the operant behavior. The 
base-line reinforcers compared were sweetened milk 
and water. Acquisition of the suppression was slower 
for the milk-rewarded group than for the water- 
rewarded group. Food-reinforced animals extin- 
guished more rapidly than did the water-reinforced 
animals. Animals that acquired the suppression 
under one positive reinforcer and were switched to 
the other during extinction exhibited almost complete 
transfer of the conditioned suppression.”—J. Arbit. 


615. Hearst, Eliot. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
Research, Washington, D.C.) Multiple schedules 
of time-correlated reinforcement. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1960, 3, 49-62.—-“Variations in the length of 
a ‘limited hold’ were accomplished within the context 
of a multiple schedule of reinforcement. ‘Interval’ 
and ‘ratio’ behavior were both observed, and were 
differentially affected by pentobarbital.” — 
J. Arbit 


sodium 


616. Jensen, 
(Northwestern U.) Successive acquisitions and 
extinctions as related to percentage of reinforce- 
ment. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 41-49.—Rats were 
given 30 rewarded trials in a runway. On subsequent 
days different groups received different sized blocks 
of nonrewarded and rewarded trials. Another group 
was given 50% random reinforcement and a last 
group 100% reinforcement. On the last day all 
groups received 30 nonrewarded trials. ‘“The results 
support the assumption that nonrewarded trials in- 
crease response strength on subsequent reacquisition 
trials. The study also supports the conjecture that 
partial reinforcement effects are but a special case of 
repeated acquisitions and extinctions.” 19 refs.— 
J. Arbit 


617. Marx, M. H. (U. Missouri) Spread of ef- 
fect: Animal studies. /. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 
219-—226.—A critical review of “the few studies con- 


Glen D., & Cotton, John W. 
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cerned with the spread-of-effect phenomenon as evi- 
denced in infra-human studies” with suggestions for 
future experimentation —C. T. Morgan. 


618. Miller, Neal E. (Yale U.) Learning re- 
sistance to pain and fear: Effects of overlearning, 
exposure, and rewarded exposure in context. /. 
exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 137-145.—‘In three experi- 
ments a total of 100 hungry rats were trained to run 
an alley for food reward and then given electric 
shocks at the goal to induce an approach-avoidance 
conflict. These experiments yielded the following 
results and conclusions:” Ss which previously had 
ben habituated to a gradually increasing series of 
shocks at the goal performed markedly better than 
those suddenly exposed to the test shock for the first 
time. A similar gradually increasing series of shocks 
given outside the rewarded conflict situation pro- 
duced little effect. Additional rewarded training 
trials given to Ss which had reached the asymptote 
of speed reduced the resistance of their running habit 
to disruption by shocks at the goal. The implications 
of these findings to the study of learning to resist 
other stresses is noted.—J. Arbit. 


619. Myers, Robert D., & Mesker, D. C. (Col- 
gate U.) Operant responding in a horse under 
several schedules of reinforcement. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1960, 3, 161-164.—“A horse was conditioned 
to nudge a lever in a horizontal plane for half cups 
of grain as reinforcement. When several fixed-ratio 
and fixed-interval schedules were introduced, rela- 
tively stable rates of response were obtained. The 
cumulative function contained components similar to 
those of other organisms under the same schedules of 
reinforcement.”—J. Arbit. 


620. Rohles, F. H., Jr.. & Grunzke, M. E. Sus- 
tained operant behavior in mice. USAF WADC 
tech. Note, 1959, No. 59-299. 8 p—‘A male C-57 
BL mouse was trained to respond on a fixed-ratio-100 
operant reinforcement schedule for 20 minutes out of 
every 6 hours. The subject was isolated and per- 
formed on this schedule for food reward for 96 hours. 
... [then placed] under extinction conditions with- 
out food for an additional 96 hours. . . . [The] re- 
sponse rate during the 96-hour reinforced session 
was high and consistent from work period to work 
period.”—C. T. Morgan. 


621. Sinha, M. M. (U. Oregon) Effects of re- 
inforcing single stimuli upon subsequent discrimi- 
nation learning by rhesus monkeys. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 87-91.—17 rhesus mon- 
keys were tested in the Wisconsin General Test Ap- 
paratus for 35 days under 1 of 4 conditions: (a) the 
object which is correct in discrimination testing pre- 
sented alone and rewarded 100% of the time, (b) 
both the subsequently correct and incorrect objects 
presented alone and rewarded 50% of the time, (c) 
the incorrect object in discrimination testing pre- 
sented alone and rewarded 100% of the time, and 
(d) no prediscrimination experience. Data from the 
first part of the study confirm Spence’s (see 11: 
2673) description of discrimination learning in pri- 
mates. The later results, however, demonstrate the 
rapid development of transfer suppression, as de- 
scribed by Riopelle (see 28: 515), which enables the 
monkey to suppress the effects of differential pre- 
discrimination experience.—/J. M. Havlena. 
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622. Weissman, Albert. (Charles Pfizer Co.) 
The behavioral effects of repeated exposure to 
three mixed extinction schedules. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1960, 3, 115-122.—“Lever-pressing rates 
under three mixed extinction schedules were ex- 
amined in rats. Differential responding during 
‘trained extinction’ was shown to be a function of the 
reinforcement schedule applying during the nonex- 
tinction component.”—J. Arbit. 


623. Wilson, William A., Jr. (U. Colorado) 
Supplementary report: Two-choice behavior of 
monkeys. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 207-208.—A 
previous report indicated that monkeys trained in a 
.75-.25 noncontingent probability learning situation 
quickly reached an asymptote of approximately 100% 
choice of the .75 side when correction was not per- 
mitted. The present study repeats this design and 
adds a group where correction is permited. There 
appears to be no difference between the previous study 
and the present replication or between the 2 groups in 
the present experiment.—/. Arbit. 


624. Wodinsky, Jerome, & Bitterman, M. E. 
(New School of Social Research) Resistance to ex- 
tinction in the fish after extensive training with 
partial reinforcement. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 
429-434.—2 groups of African mouthbreeders were 
given 800 training trials to strike at a food-reward 
target. “Despite prolonged training, the Partial 
Group showed less resistance to extinction than did 
the Consistent Group.”—R. H. Waters. 


625. Zimmerman, Donald W. (U. Washington) 


Intermittent reinforcement of discriminatively 


controlled responses and runs of responses. /. 
exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 83-91.—“A procedure in 
which rats press a bar, sometimes producing food in 
the presence of a discriminative stimulus, and other 
times terminating the discriminative stimulus for a 
2-minute period, provides a link between intermittent 
reinforcement in the free-operant situation and par- 
tial reinforcement in the runway. Intermittency of 
this type has effects similar to those of partial rein- 
forcement in the runway.”—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 539, 589, 661, 669) 


Motivation & Learning 


626. Gonzalez, R. C., & Diamond, Leonard. 
(Bryn Mawr Coll.) A test of Spence’s theory of 
incentive-motivation. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 
396—-403.—Rats were given unreinforced runs to an 
empty goal box. The box was similar to the run- 
way for 1 group and different for a 2nd group. They 
were then fed at another box, either similar to the 
Ist end box or to the runway. With this box then 
used as the goal box Spence’s theory would predict 
more rapid running if it were used with a similar run- 
way, and Tolman’s theory would predict more rapid 
running if the 2 goal boxes were similar. Results 
favor Tolman’s interpretation —R. H. Waters. 


627. Lewis, Donald J., & Cotton, John W. 
(Louisiana State U.) Effect of runway size and 
drive strength on acquisition and extinction. /. 
exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 402-408.—Rats were given 
acquisition and extinction trials under either 2 or 22 
hrs. food deprivation in either a small or large run- 
way (equal in length). Implications in terms of the 
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effect of competing responses upon learning are noted 
although reducing the area for locomotion did not 
allow for a manipulation of this variable in this study. 
—J. Arbit. 

628. Seward, John P., & Procter, Donald M. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Performance as a 
function of drive, reward, and habit-strength. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 448-453—A 2X 2x2 
xX 2 factorial design was carried out to test Hull’s 
assumed multiplicative interaction of D, K, and H 
on the production of E, a bar-pressing response. 

. all three variables proved effective in accelerat- 
ing the response (in terms of latency). The only 
significant interaction was D X K.”—R. H. Waters. 

629. Seward, John P., Shea, Richard A., & Dav- 
enport, Robert H. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Further evidence for the interaction of drive and 
reward. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 370-379.— 
Data from 2 experiments with rats show that “drive 
and incentive do not combine by either simple addi- 
tion or multiplication but in a more complex man- 
ner.” In Experiment I (N = 84) hunger, and in 
Experiment II (N=120) thirst, were varied and 
tested under varying amounts of incentive—R. H. 
Waters. 


630. Wike, Edward L., Kintsch, Walter, & 
Simpson, C. Dean. (U. Kansas) Habit reversal 
as a function of irregular drive and reward. Psy- 
chol., Rec., 1960, 10, 39-46.—Albino rats were run 
under variable and constant drive and reward in a 
2 X 2 factorial design. After acquisition of a T-maze 
position response (to nonpreferred side), reversal 
training given. No significant effects of the varia- 
bles were found during training. In reversal, variable 
drive yielded greater perseverative errors than con- 
stant drive. Also, variable drive led to more errors 
in general in habit reversal than did constant drive. 
The results are discussed in terms of Kendler’s and 
Lachman’s selective learning theory.—R. J. Seidel. 


631. Wyckoff, L. B., Sidowski, J., & Chambliss, 
D. J. (U. Wisconsin) An experimental study of 
the relationship between secondary reinforcing 
and cue effects of a stimulus. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1958, 51, 103-109.—“Two experiments were 
reported in which rats were first trained to approach 
and lick a water dipper in response to the sound of a 
buzzer. This training was followed by a secondary- 
reinforcement test in which lever-pressing produced 
the buzzer but no water. In both cases control Ss 
received identical initial training, but during the 
final test they received the buzzer when they had 
failed to press the lever. This procedure provided 
for control of the ‘cue error,’ which was defined and 
considered in some detail.” No indications of sec- 
ondary reinforcing effects are shown in either ex- 
periment.—J/. M. Havlena. 


CoMPLEX PROCESSES 


632. Gallup, Howard K., & Diamond, Leonard. 
(Lafayette Coll.) Transfer of double alternation 
behavior of rats in a temporal maze. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 73, 256-261.—By a scoring procedure 
allowing for partial correctness, rats could be trained 
to exhibit some degree of skill in double alternation 
maze tasks and to transfer this skill to other situa- 
tions. The results are interpreted as favoring an 
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explanation in terms of symbolic processes over one 
couched in terms of response chains to kinesthetic 
cues.—R. H. Waters. 


633. Munn, N. L. (Bowdoin Coll.) The question 
of insight and delayed reaction in fish. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 92-97.—2 experimental 
investigations are reported which repeat and extend 
Schiller’s research on detour behavior (see 24: 3078) 
and on delayed reaction studies of the minnow, 
Phoxinus laevis (see 23: 96). Results obtained in 
the Ist study support Schiller’s findings on detour 
behavior and also his conclusions that improvement 
comes from a reduced tendency to make a direct ap- 
proach. The 2nd study did not support Schiller’s 
work on delayed reaction, and the author did not 
explain the discrepancy. He concludes, however, that 
“The existence of a discrepancy, however, suggests 
the need to reserve judgment concerning delayed re- 
action in fish.”—J. M. Havlena. 


634. Rensch, B., & Ducker, G., Versuche iiber 
visuelle Generalisation bei einer Schleichkatze. 
[Experiments on visual generalization in a civet cat. ] 
Z. Tierpsychol., 1959, 16, 671-692.—A civet cat was 
trained to discriminate “abstract averbal concepts” of 
curved vs. straight lines, and oddity at a statistically 
significant level. The authors distinguish 4 levels of 
abstract concept formation: (a) by maintaining a 
characteristic component of the pattern, (b) by main- 
taining a certain relation between 2 components of 
a pattern (e.g., larger-smaller, darker-lighter, etc.), 
(c) by maintaining a relation which is not facilitated 
in this manner (e.g., oddity), and (d) based only on 
a combination of conceptions. The 4th type is found 
in human thinking.—A. H. Urmer. 


635. Seward, John P., Jones, Robert B., & Sum- 
mers, Stanley. (U. California, Los Angeles) A 
further test of “reasoning” in rats. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 73, 290-293.—A total of 64 rats were 
allowed to explore a runway then divided into 4 
groups and each group given a different treatment: 
placed in box and fed (EF) or not fed (EO), placed 
in a neutral box and fed (NF) or not fed (NO). 
6 test runs were then given in which time of running 
down runway to food in the end-box was measured. 
“The main finding [that Group EF ran faster than the 
other three groups] was attributed to incentive moti- 


vation mediated by expectancy of the end-box.”— 
R. H. Waters 


(See also Abstract 434) 
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636. Alexander, Irving E., & Adlerstein, Arthur 
M. (Princeton U.) Affective responses to the 
concept of death in a population of children and 
early adolescents. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 167- 
177.—Affective responses to death words were meas- 
ured in a population of males from 5 through 16 
A word association task was employed in which re- 
sponse times and changes in skin resistance were used 
to indicate affect. Three age sub-groups are defined: 
5 through 8, 9 through 12, and 13 through 16. The 
population as a whole shows increased emotional in- 
volvement with death words on both response meas- 
ures. All sub-groups showed significantly increased 
response time to death words. On the GSR measure, 
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two sub-groups, 5 through 8 and 13 through 16, 
show significant decreases in skin resistance. No 
reliable differences on this measure are found in the 


9 through 12 group.—Author abstract. 


637. Bardin, K. V. O razvitii tsvetovogo 
zreniya v shkol’nom vozraste. (|Development of 
color vision in school age.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. 
Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 4, 89-92.—9 children (8-9 
years) and 6 adolescents (16-17 years) were asked 
to match a color of 4600 A in 200 trials. The purpose 
was to study the individual differences in color match- 
ing. The results show an increase in accuracy for 
each S with successive trials, strong individual dif- 
ferences, but no age differences. The individual 
differences should be explained in terms of the differ- 
ential sensitivity of the Ss—A. Cuk. 

638. Bittencourt, R.S. Processos evolutivos da 
dinamica de personalidade a luz da psicologia 
“nosistica.” | Developmental processes of the dy- 
namic personality under the light of “We-ism” psy- 
chology.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Jan., 1958, 8(3- 
4), 32-41—Some characteristics of each stage of 
human development according to the “we feeling” 
are described. The original “we feeling” occurs in 
the Ist year of life; the relative “we feeling” grows 
up in the school and preschool age; the human “we 
feeling” develops during adolescence and adulthood. 
—R. M. Almeida. 


639. Goldstone, S., Boardman, W. K., & Lha- 
mon, W. T. (Baylor U. Coll. Med.) Kinesthetic 
cues in the development of time concepts. /. 
genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 185-190.—“One hundred 
and ninety children age 6 through 14, 20 young 
adults, and 20 older adults were asked to count 30 
secs. aloud and to themselves at the rate of one count 
per sec. Ss’ concept of a second was derived from 
these counts and comparisons were made among age 
levels and between the two counting methods. Con- 
siderable accuracy was obtained in the estimates of 
a second by the 8 through young adult group. The 
estimates of 6 and 7 year and older adults groups 
were significantly shorter. Counting aloud, which 
involved more muscle activity resulted in significantly 
longer estimates of a second.”—Author summary. 


640. Leite, O. S. A epistemologia genética e as 
relacgées entre a logica, a linguagem e a acao. [Ge- 
netical epistemology and the relations between logic, 
language, and action.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio. de Jan., 
1958, 8(9-10), 1-11.—Studies of Genetical Episte- 
mology, a work published by the Center of Genetical 
Epistemology of Geneva, is analyzed. The activities 
of the center continue the researches that Piaget has 
been doing for 30 years. The first 4 volumes, already 
published, inaugurate a scientific program of research 
on epistemological problems.—R. M. Almeida. 


641. Pierson, William R. (Coll. Osteopathic 
Physicians Surgeons, Los Angeles, Calif.) The re- 
lationship of movement time and reaction time 
from childhood to senility. Res. Quart. Ass. Hlth. 
Phys. Educ. Recr., 1959, 30, 227-231.—“Four hun- 
dred male Ss between the ages of 8 and 83 were 
measured for reaction time and movement time. .. . 
for males between the ages of 8 and 83 there is a 
statistically significant correlation between reaction 
time and movement time as measured in this study.” — 
M. A. Seidenfeld, 
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642. Zazzo, Rene. (Ecole Pratique des hautes 
Etudes, Paris, France) Les jumeaux le couple et 
la personne. | Twins as a pair and as individuals. ] 
Paris, France: Presses Univer. France, 1960. 2 vols., 
742 p. 32 NF.—A comprehensive review and analy- 
sis dealing with the study of twins. Many new data 
are included. Volume I is entitled “Somatic Indi- 
viduation” and deals with the classical approach to 
twins, the embryology of twins, asymmetries and 
mirror effects, and birth differences. Volume II, 
“Psychological Individuation” deals with intelligence 
and heredity, intellectual inferiority, development of 
language, development of personality, shared ideas, 
similar behavior and differences. Bibliography and 
tables—E. D. Lawson. 


(See also Abstracts 965, 1282) 


INFANCY 


643. Fonarev, A. M. Soglasovannost’ v dvizheni- 
yakh glaznykh yablok y novorozhdennykh detei 
i voprosy vospriyatiya prostranstva. Soobshchenie 
I. [Coordination in the eyeball movements of new- 
born children and problems of space perception. 
Communication I.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1959, No. 4, 85-88.—The eyes of 25 infants 
(age 1.5 hours—38 days) were photographed with a 
special camera under low and bright illumination. 
The following conclusions were drawn: (a) under 
low illumination the eye movement is predominantly 
coordinated due to an “inborn connection between 
the nuclei innervating the oculomotor muscles,” (b) 


this coordination is disturbed by the presentation of 
a light stimulus, and (c) the inborn coordination of 
the eye movements does not support the nativistic 


opinion about man’s inborn ability to perceive space. 
—A. Cuk. 


644. Thomas, André; Chesni, Yves, & Saint- 
Anne Dargassies, S. The neurological examina- 
tion of the infant. London, England: National 
Spastics Society, 1960. 50 p. $1.00—An elementary 
presentation, with 100 sketches, of methods of testing 
reflexes, posture, righting, standing, and walking in 
newborn and older infants.—C. T. Morgan. 


645. Zagora, E. (Inst. Medycyny Pracy, ul. 
Wodna 40, Lodz, Poland) Observations on the 
evolution and neurophysiology of eye-limbs co- 
ordination. Opthalmologica, 1959, 138, 241-254.— 
The development of cortical control over eye-limb 
coordination proceeds in a cephalocaudal trend. The 
correlation of eye-arm coordination and eye-hand 
coordination reverses with development of the infant. 
Eye-palm coordination precedes eye-fingers coordi- 
nation. Eye-finger flexion coordination antecedes 
eye-finger extension coordination. The conditioning 
of eye-limb coordination helps to accelerate myelini- 
zation and this process facilitates the reciprocal 
formation of new conditioned reflexes of eye-limb 
coordination. The correlation between handedness 
and footedness is higher than between eyedness and 
handedness. The innate type of left-handedness may 
be present independent of ocular dominance. Innate 
directional tendencies are strongly reflected in the 
creative drawings of left-handers—K. M. Newman. 


(See also Abstracts 315, 588, 1166) 
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CHILDHOOD 


646. Bernhardt, Karl S. (U. Toronto, Canada) 
A philosophy of discipline. Bull. Inst. Child Stud., 
1959, 21(1), 2-6.—Presents some basic principles for 
a “middle of the road” philosophy aimed at avoiding 
overrestrictiveness and overpermissiveness in child 
rearing. Emphasizes the continuous development of 
self-discipline through planned conditions for learn- 
ing.—D. G. Applesweig. 

647. Cornish-Bowden, Joyce. (Inst. Child Study, 
Toronto, Canada) Preschoolers’ thoughts about 
beginnings and endings. Bull. Inst. Child Stud., 
1959, 21(3), 13-16.—Gives examples of children’s 
spontaneous remarks and comments as recorded on 
questionnaires by parents and teachers of 42 coopera- 
tive nursery schools in 6 states in the Unitel States. 
Relates these to children’s general curiosity and per- 
sonal concerns.—D. G. Applezweig. 


648. Franus, Edward. Rozw6j reakcji gniewu 
matych dzieci. [Development of anger reactions in 
small children.] Krakow, Poland: Jagiellonian Uni- 
ver. Press, 1959. 135 p—Using Pavlov’s theory and 
Bykov’s research of higher nervous activity, the au- 
thor discusses anger reactions in terms of their 
physiclogical foundations and presents observations 
from his diaries, from those of 5 other parent psy- 
chologists, and from other data secured in children’s 
homes and day nurseries. He considers anger arising 
from: restriction of freedom, difficulties in reaching 
an object, deprivation of a possession, hindering the 
child’s own activities, routine toilet procedures, and 
violent social contacts. Various influencing factors 
are also considered.—N. H. Pronko. 


649. Garrison, Karl C. (U. Georgia) Growth 
and development. (2nd ed.) New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1959. xiv, 559 p. $5.50.—Directed toward 
understanding the nature of growth and development 
and the interplay of different forces, starting with the 
embryonic period and extending through adolescence 
to maturity. Research studies are complemented by 
clinical case material in the topics covered by the 
18 chapters. The book is divided into 3 sections: 
Part I includes discussion of the scientific method, 
prenatal development, infancy, and principles of 
growth; Part II discusses aspects of growth, such as 
motor skills, language, creative expression, and social 
behavior and attitudes; and, Part III contains de- 
tailed considerations of varied factors associated with 
personality development. Each chapter includes a 
questions and exercise section and a list of selected 
readings. The appendix contains an annotated list of 
motion pictures by chapter numbers and subject head- 
ings.—L. A. Pirojnikoff 


650. Gollin, Eugene S. (Queens Coll., Flushing) 
Tactual form discrimination: A developmental 
comparison under conditions of spatial interfer- 
ence. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 60, 126-129.—Chil- 
dren and adults indicated whether manually explored 
pairs of forms were the same or different. In a 2nd 
task they were required to make the same compari- 
son with background interferents scattered among 1 
member of each pair. Adults were more successful 
than children under both conditions. Adults tested 
on the 2 tasks performed better on the second task 
than adults only tested on the 2nd task. No such 
difference was found with the children—J. Arbit. 
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651. Hornowski, Bolestaw. (U. Poznan, Poland) 
Psychologiczne podstawy ksztaltowania poglandu 
na Swiat dzieci i mlodziezy. [The development of 
the outlook on the world of children and youth.] 
Poznan, Poland: Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Nauk- 
owe, 1959. 173 p.—A 2-pronged attack on the de- 
velopment of a world-view in children utilized a 
Pavlovian conceptual or theoretical framework and 
actual observations at 2 infant schools, in family 
circles, and scout groups. It is concluded that the 
teaching of biology and Polish language is helpful 
in developing an outlook based on laws governing 
natural and social phenomena. Pedagogical implica- 
tions are also discussed—N. H. Pronko. 


652. Levine, J. Problémes de psychologie sco- 
laire dans une classe normale. [Problems of aca- 
demic psychology in a normal class.] Psychol. Franc., 
1959, 4, 261-267.—A study of a group of 9-10-year- 
olds made to determine the types of problems and 
their etiologies. Special emphasis was placed on in- 
tellectual level, family background, and the attitude of 
the school toward academic difficulties —C. J. Adkins. 


653. Luria, A. R. & Polyakova, A.G. Nablyude- 
niya za razvitiyem proizvol’nogo deistviya v ran- 
nem detstve. Soobshchenie II. O sootnoshenii 
afferentnykh sistem na posledovatel’nykh etapakh 
formirovaniya proizvol’nogo deistviya. [Observa- 
tions of the development of the voluntary action in 
early childhood. Communication II. Relationship 
of the afferent systems to the successive stages of the 
formation of the voluntary action.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 4, 57-62.—A study 
of the gradual changes “in the dominant role of 
afferent systems in the early ontogenesis.”” Ss were 
60 children from 14 months to 3 years. They searched 
for a coin hidden under a glass placed on the right 
side of the child and under a cup placed on the left. 
3 different afferent systems were used; verbal in- 
struction, vision, and kinesthetic movement. The vol 
untary act became more and more prominent with 
age and was determined in an increasing way by 
verbal instruction based on visual stimuli—A Cuk. 


654. Moore, Elenora H. (Wayne State U.) 
Fives at school: Teaching in the kindergarten. 
New York: G. P. Putnam, 1959. xviii, 331 p. $4.75. 
—Similarities and differences in the home life and 
prekindergarten and kindergarten experience of urban 
and suburban children are presented. Psychological 
and sociological influences are explained and the ob- 
jectives of kindergarten education are viewed in rela- 
tion to these influences.—R. F. Allen. 


655. Olshannikova, A. E. Formirovanie obobsh- 
chennogo umstvennogo deistviya zvukorazliche- 
niya. [Formation of a generalized conceptual activity 
in the discrimination of sounds.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag 
Nauk RSFSR, 1958, No. 3, 59-62.—This study was 
carried out on 10 children (6-7 years), “lacking en- 
tirely . . . the phonetic sense,” with the purpose of 
determining their ability to analyze sounds. 10 sounds 
occurring in 11 Russian words were used in the ex- 
periment. The study was performed on 3 levels: 
visual, vocal, and conceptual. 8 of the Ss reached 
the conceptual level; they were not only able to ana- 
lyze any sound in any word, but they acquired also 
the concept of the phoneme.—A. Cuk. 
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656. Piaget, Jean. (U. Geneva, Switzerland) 
The child’s conception of physical causality. 
Paterson, N.J.: Littlefield, Adams, 1960. viii, 309 p. 
$1.95.—A paperback edition of a book printed in 1930 
(see 4: 5051) and reprinted in 1951.—C. T. Morgan. 

657. Piaget, Jean. (U. Geneva, Switzerland) 
The child’s conception of the world. Paterson, 
N.J.: Littlefield, Adams, 1960. ix, 397 p. $1.95.— 
A paperback edition of a book first published in 1929 
(see 3: 2364) and reprinted in 1951.—C. T. Morgan. 

658. Steinzor, Bernard. Death and the construc- 
tion of reality. In J. G. Peatman & E. L. Hartley 
(Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 35:15). 
Pp. 358-375.—A review of relevant literature and 
suggestions for research in the relation of children 
to the idea of death. 42 refs—H. B. English. 


659. Stuart, Harold C., & Prugh, Dane G. (Eds.) 
(Harvard U.) The healthy child: His physical, 
psychological, and social development. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard Univer. Press, 1960. xvi, 507 p. 
$10.00.—Based upon a series of Institutes on Child 
Growth and Development offered by the Department 
of Maternal and Child Health of the Harvard School 
of Public Health to workers in state public health pro- 
grams. The 22 contributors include professors of 
education, neuropathology, psychiatry, psychology, 
pediatrics, social work research, public health and 
preventive medicine. The 10 sections are as follows: 
“The Principles of Growth and Development”; “The 
Characteristics of Childhood Illnesses and Immu- 
nity”; “The Pregnant Woman, the Fetus, and Prepa- 
ration for Maternal Care of the Infant”; “Physical 
Growth and Development”; “Nutrition”; ‘“Back- 
ground Factors Related to Psycho-social Develop- 
ment”; “Personality Development throughout Child- 
hood” ; “The Modern Family and the Social Develop- 
ment of the Child”; “The Education and Intellectual 
Development of the Child”; “The Protection and 
Promotion of Healthy Development through Commu- 
nity Health Services.” 6 figs., 4 tables—C. M. 
Franks. 

660. Takano, Seijun. (Tokyo U. Education, 
Japan) Shippai bamen ni okeru jid6 no kédé to 
sono heny6d ni kansuru jikkenteki kenkyi. [An 
experimental study of children’s behavior in failure. ] 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 7, 1-7.—3 stages of ex- 
periments were conducted. 92 children were homo- 
geneously divided according to IQ, age, and behavior 
during failure in a construction of machine toy. Suc- 
cess and failure groups experienced success and fail- 
ure, respectively, in picture puzzles and other problem 
solving. Behavior at failure in the machine toy was 
observed. Child’s behavior was classified in 13 cate- 
gories. In general, experience of success increases, 
and failure decreases, the adaptiveness of problem 
solving behavior. English abstract—S. Ohwaki. 


(See also Abstracts 521, 721, 809, 879, 
953, 1069) 


Learning 


661. Baer, Donald M. (U. Washington) Escape 
and avoidance response of pre-school children to 
two schedules of reinforcement withdrawal. J. 
exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 155-159.—“The with- 
drawal of positive reinforcement was implemented for 
pre-school children by interrupting movie cartoons 
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they were watching. When this withdrawal could be 
both escaped and avoided by a simple response, escape 
behavior was generated by a Hefferline schedule of 
reinforcement withdrawal, and avoidance behavior 
was generated by an ‘escalator’ schedule.”—J. Arbit. 


662. Bardin, K. V. Vozrastnye osobennosti pam- 
yati na tsveta u detei shkol’nogo vozrasta. [Age 
peculiarities of the memory for colors in school chil- 
dren.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1958, No. 
3, 67-72.—A test of the effect of age on the ability 
to discriminate and to recall colors. 2 groups of Ss 
were used, one of 6 Ss (8-9 years) and the other of 
8 Ss (16-17 years). They were shown a color of 
6234° A and asked to trace it on the monochronoma- 
tor. The following results appeared: there are strong 
individual differences in the memory for colors, the 
average memory for colors improves with age, this 
improvement seems to be connected with general per- 
sonality development and is dependent upon the use 
of more rational methods in solving the task.—A. Cuk. 


663. Flores, Cesar. Contribution a4 l'étude des 
associations verbales: I. L’évolution génétique 
des associations par résonance. [Contribution to 
the study of verbal associations: I. The genetic evo- 
lution of associations by sound.] Psychol. Franc., 
1959, 4, 252-260.—4 groups of 30 Ss aged 8, 10, 12, 
and 14 years, respectively, were presented visually 
and auditorily with a list of 30 nonsense syllables and 
were instructed to respond to each syllable with some 
word which it resembled. The results were analyzed 
in terms of relative frequency of responses, changes 
in responses with age, response latencies, and gram- 
matical category of the responses. A consistent devel- 
opmental plateau between ages 10 and 12 was ob- 
served.—C. J. Adkins. 


664. Gordon, Anitra, & Thurlow, W. (U. Wis- 
consin) Substitution with interrupted tasks of 
differing valence. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 303- 
305.—“ ‘Substitution’ is said to have taken place — 
completion of a second task results in a decrea?ed 
tendency for a subject to complete a prior incomplete 
task. The present experiment was designed to deter- 
mine the degree of substitution obtained when a me- 
dium valence task followed a high valence or low 
valence incompleted task. Tasks used were objec- 
tively dissimilar. Subjects were 32 children whose 
ages ranged from 44% to 6% years. Statistically sig- 
nificant degrees of substitution were found.”—C. T. 
Morgan. 


665. Kozlovsky, S. M. O roli orientirovochnykh 
reaktsii glaza v formirovanii nevidimykh dvizhenii 
ruki. [The role of the orienting reactions of the eye 
in the formation of invisible movements of the hand. ] 
Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 2, 83- 
86.—60 school children of the ages 10-11 had to learn 
3 circular hand movements of varying amplitudes 
under 6 different conditions (looking at the hand, 
being blindfolded, having the hand hidden, etc.). The 
movement was registered by a kinematometer. The 
task was most difficult when the eyes were blindfolded 
and Ss did not have the opportunity to orient them- 
selves. Vision has not only an orienting function but 
also plays “an essential part in regulating both the 
visible and hidden movements of the hand.”—A. Cuk. 


666. Lipsitt, L. P., & Castaneda, A. (Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station) Effects of delayed re- 
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ward on choice behavior and response speeds in 
children. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 65-67. 
—Preschool Ss performed on a 2-stimulus, 1-button 
apparatus for 60 trials, 45 of these being forced to 
one light or the other, and the remainder being free- 
choice trials. The reward was delivered immediately 


to one of the lights and after a delay to the other. 
The choice measure resulted in a significant increase 
in frequency of the immediately-rewarded light over 
trials. “Though a relatively greater increase occurred 
to the immediate-reward stimulus, this trend being in 
accord with those of previous studies of delayed re- 
ward, this effect was not significant—J. M. Havlena. 


667. Meyerson, Y. A. Opyt eksperimental’nogo 
issledovaniya vzaimodeistviya signal’nykh sistem 
u detef_ [An experimental investigation of the inier- 
action of the signaling systems in children.] Dokl. 
Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 2, 113-116.— 
A series of conditioning experiments with 46 pre- 
school children (ages 3-7). In one series Ss were 
questioned about the experiment. Their report shows 
a sequence in the way they became aware of different 
elements of the conditioning process. The first thing 
they mentioned was the reinforcement (candy), then 
the motor response, the stimulus, and then the con- 
nection between stimulus and response. Only at the 
very end did they mention the connection between 
stimulus and reinforcement. Inhibitory stimuli were 
reported later than the positive ones.—A. Cuk. 


668. Morf, Albert; Smedslund, Jan; Vinh-Bang, 
& Wohlwill, Joachim F. L’apprentissage des 
structures logiques. [The learning of logical struc- 
tures.] Paris, France: Presses Univer. France, 1959. 
139 p. NF 9.00.—This is Volume 9 of the studies in 
ontogenetic epistemology being published under the 
guidance of Jean Piaget. Section I, “Development 
of Behavior and Learning” (Vinh-Bang), discusses 
the similarity between Piaget’s hierarchical structure 
of behavior and Guttman’s cumulative model and pre- 
sents results showing that children can learn specific 
results more easily than they can grasp the logical 
structure of the situation. Section II, “Learning of 
a Concrete Logical Structure” (A. Morf), details 
some attempts at teaching the inclusion relation (if 
B=A+A’, then B includes A) to children 4-7 yr. 
old and concludes that the inclusion relation cannot 
be taught by using particular cases; the S must have 
some notion of classification to be able to generalize 
his observations. Section III, “Learning the Con- 
cepts of Conservation and Transivity of Weight” 
(J. Smedslund), contains 2 experiments which show 
that it is possible to teach conservation of weight to 
children 5-7 yr. old, acquisition of the conservation 
relation tends to be positively related to acquisition 
of the transivity relation, and it is difficult to teach 
the notion of transivity. Section IV, “A Learning 
Experiment in the Field of Number Conservation” 
(J. F. Wohlwill), is an attempt to teach children 
4-6 yr. old that the number of points remains invari- 
ant when a set of points is rearranged. A nonverbal 
choice method was used to measure attainment of the 
conservation concept. Only 5 out of the 34 Ss made 
completely correct choices on the 3 criterion trials. 
The correlation between the choice criterion and 
Piaget’s usual verbal test of conservation is positive 
but low.—A. Lubin. 
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669. Myers, Nancy A. (U. Massachusetts) Ex- 
tinction following partial and continuous primary 
and secondary reinforcement. J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 60, 172-179.—This study was concerned with 
the extinction of an operant response in children 
following partial and regular primary and secondary 
reinforcement procedures. It was found that tokens 
can be established as strong secondary reinforcers in 
preschool children. In addition, partial secondary 
reinforcement during conditioning is shown to lead 
to greater resistance to extinction than continuous 
secondary reinforcement. ‘The results are discussed 
in terms of a discrimination hypothesis for secondary 
reinforcement.—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstract 340) 


Abilities 
670. Apell, Richard J., & Lowry, Ray W. Pre- 


school vision. St. Louis, Mo.: American Optometric 
Association, 1959. 189 p. $7.50.—A manual intended 
primarily for optometrists and other specialists in the 
field of vision which outlines the normal course of 
visual development in early childhood. It “defines 
diagnostic procedures, techniques and pertinent ob- 
servations of associated behavior.”—R. F. Allen. 

671. Danushevskaya, T. I. K voprosy o roli 
orientirovochno-issledovatel’skoi deyatel’nosti v 
vospriyatii otnoshenii mezhdu ob’ektami u detei 
doshkol’nogo vozrasta. {Concerning the role of ori- 
enting-investigatory activity in the perception of re- 
lationship between objects by children of preschool 
age.]| Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1958, No. 
3, 73-76.—This is a transposition experiment per- 
formed on children from 3 to 7 (N not given). Ss 
first learned the greater-smaller relationship between 
certain geometrical figures and were then asked to 
discover the same relationship between other figures 
of different size and pattern. This ability increased 
with age. Ss also showed a different attitude toward 
the task at different age stages. “The perception of 
relation in children is not a disclosure of an inherent 
tendency towards structuralization as claimed by the 
Gestaltists, but is a result of . . . orienting activity.” 

A. Cuk. 

672. Emm, M. Eloise. 


A factorial study of the 
problem solving ability of fifth grade boys. Wash- 


ington, D.C.: Catholic Univer. America Press, 1959. 
57 p.—5th-grade girls are clearly superior to boys in 
reading comprehension. Boys and girls at 10 years 
of age do not use the same pattern of traits in arith- 
metic problem solving. Boys just do not think in the 
same ways as girls. Girls should not study arithmetic 
in the same manner as boys.—E. M. Bower. 

673. Klingberg, G. (Teachers Coll., Falun, Swe- 
den) The distinction between living and not 
living among 7-10-year-old children, with some 
remarks concerning the so-called animus contro- 
versy. J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 227-238.—*. . . 97 
7-10-year old children (67 7-8 and 30 9-10-year 
olds) were interrogated with the method of Huang. 

It will seem that the distinction between living 
and not living is much better applied at this age than 
Piaget thought.”—C. T. Morgan. 

674. Kunasheva, E.G. (Naval Medical Academy, 
Leningrad, USSR) Izmenenie vozbudimosti kor- 
kovykh nervnykh tsentrov u detei pri nekotorykh 
emotsiiakh. [Changes in excitability of cortical 
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nervous centers in children experiencing certain emo- 
tions.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 204-206. 
—Application of the adequatometric method discloses 
fine physiological changes in the brain centers of the 
analyzers with evocation of emotion in natural set- 
tings. Positive emotions enhance the excitability of 
the visual analyzer, that is, “adequate optical chron- 
axie” is shortened and “adequate optical rheobase” 
is lowered; while negative emotions diminish the 
excitability of brain centers of this analyzer. Re- 
placement of negative by positive emotion leads to 
restoration and then to enhancement of excitability. 
Typical data are presented.—/. D. London. 


675. Poddyakov, N. N. Rol’ sposoba issledo- 
vaniya situatsii v formirovanii deistvii u detei- 
doshkolnikov. [The role of the method of investi- 
gating situations in the formation of actions in pre- 
school children.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 
1959, No. 2, 79-82.—Preschool children were ex- 
pected to move a doll in several directions by pressing 
different buttons. Between a button and a certain 
movement there was a functional relationship which 
had to be mastered by the Ss. They worked under 
different conditions (trial and error, use of visual 
aids, and conditioning) until they learned a specific 
task. All but 20% of the 4-year-olds were able to 
learn the task without mistakes. The acquisition of 
this ability passed through several stages ranging 
from trial and error to grasping the function of each 
button.—A. Cuk. 

676. Smith, Madorah E. (U. Hawaii) Word 
variety as a measure of bilingualism in preschool 
children. J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 143-150.— 
“The number of different words per 100 running 
words used by preschool children when at play with 
other children, 199 of whom were monolingual, was 
compared with 101 such records made by bilingual 
children of Chinese ancestry in the city of Honolulu. 
\t each of four age levels from two to five years, the 
monolingual children used a greater variety of words. 
. . » When the bilingual children were separated into 
three groups according to the amount of each lan- 
guage heard, the children hearing more ne rly equal 
amounts of each, tended to score lower « W [dif- 
ferent words] than those hearing either primarily 
English or mostly Chinese until after five years old.” 
—C. T. Morgan. 


677. Venger, L. A. O vzaimosvyazi v vospriyatii 
otrazheniya chastei predmeta i ikh vzaimootnoshe- 
nii. [Interconnection in the perception of the parts 
of an object and of their interrelations.] Dokl. Akad. 
Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 4, 77-80.—Ss (30 
children and adults) were shown drawings of 9 birds 
and then asked to recognize the birds by the outline 
only, by details only, and by a combination of the 
outline and of the details. The children showed a 
tendency to rely on details in their recognitions, 
whereas the adults gave more importance to the inter- 
relation of parts. Children can learn to a certain 
extent to perceive the objects in the adult way.— 
A. Cuk. 

678. Vinh-Bang. (U. Geneva, Switzerland) Evo- 
lution de l’écriture de l'enfant 4 l’adulte. [ Devel- 
opment of writing from the child to the adult.] Neu- 
chatel, Switzerland: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1959. 231 
p. S. Fr. 13.50.—School children (7-18 years of age) 
in Geneva and Lausanne wrote a standard short pas- 
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sage at careful normal speed and at fast but legible 
speed. A total of 7000 examples were gathered. The 
results describe the development of writing speed 
(number of characters per minute) in relation to 
sex, age, school level, manuscript vs. cursive writing, 
and general course of school study. Graphic grading 
scales are presented for French, manuscript and 
cursive, and at each year of age, 7 through 18. 71 p. 
appendix, 120-item bibliog. —J. M. Pickett. 


679. Wang, J. D. (George Peabody Coll. Teach- 
ers) The relationship between children’s play 
interests and their mental ability. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1958, 93, 119-131.—“Swimming and going to 
movies are the only ones of the 108 activities about 
which there is a progressively increasing expression 


of interest for both sexes along with increasing in-, 


telligence. . . . In general, with increases in brightness 
there is something of an increasing interest in play 
of a rather active nature such as hiking, baseball, and 
bicycle riding, but a decreasing interest in immature 
forms of recreation such as playing tag, hide and 
seek, and drop the handkerchief.”—C. T. Morgan. 


680. Yakimanskaya, I. S. O nekotorykh oso- 
bennostyakh myslitel’noi deyatel’nosti, proyavlya- 
yushchikhsya pri chtenii chertezha. [Some peculi- 
arities in the thinking activity of school children in 
the process of reading drawings.] Dokl. Akad. 


Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1958, No. 3, 49-54.—An ex- 
perimental study on psychological methods used by 
school children in analyzing geometrical designs. The 
children were instructed to isolate as many geometri- 
cal figures as possible in designs presented to them. 


The methods used by Ss range from simple copying 
of figures to analysis based on general principles.— 


A. Cuk. 
(See also Abstracts 778, 1235) 


Personality 


681. McDavid, John W. (Iowa Child Welfare 
Res. Station, Iowa) Imitative behavior in pre- 
school children. Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 73(16, 
Whole No. 486), 26 p.—A study designed to deter- 
mine individual differences in the acquisition of the 
“imitation habit” with a group of 32 children, 45-67 
months of age (mean age 54.6 months), all of whom 
had no previous experience in experimental studies. 
The following conclusions were drawn: (a) there 
appears to be no relationship between intelligence 
and imitative responses; (b) “direct imitation of adult 
behavior [however] bears a slight relationship to in- 
telligence;” (c) using a derived criterion, “the total 
number of imitative responses made,” there does ap- 
pear to be a “consistent tendency to emulate the 
behavior of adults ;” a determining cue for the child’s 
behavior results from attention to adult responses; 
and there is apparently “efficient integration of ex- 
perienced reinforcement in the development of the so 
called ‘imitative habit;’” and (d) data of this study 
support the hypothesis that first-born children imitate 
the behavior of adults to a significantly greater extent 
than do subsequent children—M. Seidenfeld. 


682. Miki, Yasumasa, & Amau, Yukiko. (Tokyo 
U., Japan) Twins in school class. Bull. Fac. Educ. 
U. Tokyo, 1956, 1, 179-181.—Direct observation and 
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sociometric techniques were used to study the behav- 
ior, during school games and recess periods, of a 
group of 16 identical and 3 fraternal twin pairs who 
had been separated in such a way that the co-twins 
of each pair were always in different school classes. 
The investigators likewise studied a group of 14 iden- 
tical and 8 fraternal pairs in which the co-twins of 
each pair had been kept together in classes. In both 
the separated and the unseparated' groups the co-twins 
of the identical pairs tended to make contacts or to be 
together more often than the co-twins of the fraternal 
pairs during games and recess periods. English sum- 
mary. 


683. Northway, Mary L. (Ed.) (U. Toronto, 
Canada) Studies of the growth of security. Bull. 
Inst. Child Stud., 1959, 21(3), 1-7.—Briefly describes 
W. E. Blatz’s original security theory. In the cur- 
rent formulation of this theory, the developmental 
sequence is seen as including original dependency on 
parents, and growing independency leading to later 
interdependency among contemporaries. Suggests 
“a developmental explanation for many of the states 
of maladjustment reported in clinical literature.” 
Poses several hypotheses for further reseach, and out- 
lines some applications for adults dealing with chil- 
dren.—D. G. Applezweig. 


684. Otsuki, Takashi. (Waseda U., Japan) A 
study on the personality formation of twins, with 
special reference to the influence of breeding and 
family systems. Bull. Fac. Educ. U. Tokyo, 1956, 
1, 189-190.—Using home visits and systematic inter- 
views of 80 pairs of twins and their parents, the 
author ascertained whether or not the parents dis- 
criminated in favor of the first-born twin in each 
pair. and if so, what effect the discrimination had on 
the personalities of the co-twins. Families practicing 
the discrimination were found more often in central 
urban districts than in suburban districts, and this 
fact was attributed to the superior intellectual back- 
ground of the suburban families. Within the twin 
pairs exposed to the discrimination the author found 
personality differences corresponding to the differ- 
ences observed in pairs of nontwin brothers exposed 
to the same type of discrimination. English summary. 


685. Popella, Erich. (Jena, East Germany) Has- 
seinstellung bei Kindern. [Hate in children.] Psy- 
chiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1959, 11, 348- 
352.—2 intellectually precocious, introverted, contact- 
weak children revealed such intensely hostile tend- 
encies that they evidenced real hate. The pathogenic 
features of their home environment are described 
largely in terms of parental attitudes. Hate is in- 
compatible with naiveté. Russian summary.—C. T. 
Bever. 

686. Rychlak, Joseph F., & Guinouard, Donald. 
(Washington State U.) Rorschach content, per- 
sonality and popularity. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 
322-332.—A study of 166 students in Grades 6, 7, and 
8 revealed some relation between group Rorschach 
content and other measures of personality and popu- 
larity, but reliability and validity correlations were 
not high. ‘Mean differences between the sexes on 
content categories were not found, but the pattern 
of relationship between Rorschach content and per- 
sonality-sociometric measures differed markedly for 
boys and girls.”—A. F. Greenwald. 
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687. Thorpe, J. G. (Banstead Hosp., Sutton, Eng- 
land) Neuroticism in children: II. Identification 
and measurement of a neuroticism factor. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 153-155.—2 groups of children 
(36 neurotic, 106 normal) were tested in their own 
schools with the Maudsley performance and question- 
naire test battery. This procedure is contrasted with 
the more usual one where neurotic and normal chil- 
dren are tested in different environments. The author 
concludes that the factor of neuroticism is much more 
difficult to identify when the testing situation is care- 
fully controlled—C. M. Franks. 


(See also Abstract 806) 


\ DOLESCENCE 


688. Bartlett, C. J.. & Horrocks, J. E. (Ohio 
State U.) A study of the needs status of adoles- 
cents from broken homes. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 
93, 153-159.—“The purpose of the . . . study was to 
determine how the needs status of adolescents from 
homes where one parent is deceased differs from the 
needs status of adolescents from homes where both 
parents are living. The Experimental Form of the 
Horrocks-Lucas Needs Questionnaire was used to 
determine needs status. . . . Inter-correlations of all 
the variables and criteria were computed. Then, the 
data were factor-analyzed.” 7 factors were extracted. 

C. T. Morgan. 

689. Blakely, W. P. (Drake U.) A study of 
seventh grade children’s reading of comic books 
as related to certain other variables. J/. genet. 
Psychol., 1958, 93, 291-301.—*“Seventh grade children 
who differ in comic book reading, either as to type 
(as defined) or as to frequency, do not differ corre- 
spondingly in tested reading ability. . . . in achieve- 
ment in language and spelling . . . in general school 
achievement in behavior problem status 
or] in intelligence.”"—C. 7. Morgan 


690. Boyne, A. W. & Clark, J. R. (Rowett Re- 
search Inst., Bucksburn, Scotland) Secular change 
in the intelligence of 11-year-old Aberdeen school 
children. Hum. Biol., 1959, 31, 325-333.—As meas- 
ured by the Moray House Intelligence Test, from be- 
fore 1939 until the present, the intelligence of girls 
at 11+ years of age has been improving relative to 
that of boys. The suggestion is made that there is 
“a secular advance of the adolescent spurt in mental 
growth, paralleling the advance in the physical growth 
spurt.”"—P. Swarts. 


691. Buytendijk, F. (U. Utrecht, Netherlands) 
Unruhe und Geborgenheit in der Welt des jungen 
Menschen. [Unrest and security in the world of 
youth.] Universitas, 1958, 13, 721-730.—Y outh today 
seeks to know the meaning of existence. The ques- 
tioning is a search for security. The unrest of that 
search is always set at rest by belief, trust, and hope. 
The last is the true security but also the ground of 
unrest—P. L. Krieger 


692. Feinberg, M. R., Smith, M., & Schmidt, R. 
(Baruch School Business Public Administration, 
NYC) An analysis of expressions used by adoles- 
cents at varying economic levels to describe ac- 
cepted and rejected peers. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 
93, 133-148.—“Boys aged 13 to 15—1,050 from high 


lena 


income families, 775 from middle income families, and 
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650 from low income families—were each asked to 
choose up to four classmates as possible seatmates 
and to reject up to four others. They were asked 
also to list adjectives which were, in their opinion, 
descriptive of these accepted and rejected peers. ... 
All income groups agreed in characterizing accepted 
peers as intelligent, fair, able to take a joke, good 
company, athletic, quiet, conscientious, and honest; 
and in describing rejected peers as pesty, noisy, con- 
ceited, silly, and effeminate.”—C. T. Morgan. 

693. Friedenberg, Edgar Z. (Brooklyn Coll.) 
The vanishing adolescent. Boston, Mass.: Beacon, 
1959. xv, 144 p. $2.95.—A semipopular discussion 
devoted to the thesis that adolescence as a stage in 
personal and social development is disappearing. 
Emotional development, the impact of the school on 
the adolescent’s experience and self-esteem, and the 
effect of the adolescent on adults are the main topics 
discussed. 5 case histories of “exemplary” boys.— 
C. T. Morgan. 


694. Henry, William E., & Farley, Jane. (illi- 
nois Inst. Technology) The validity of the The- 
matic Apperception Test in the study of adoles- 
cent personality. Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 73(17, 
Whole No. 487), 40 p—A group of 36 adolescents 
were studied by a number of clinicians who did a 
blind interpretation of their TAT records. This was 
matched against statements obtained from a large 
group of psychological instruments designed to meas- 
ure their behavior at overt, subjective, and projective 
levels. As a result, it was concluded that (a) the 
TAT is a valid diagnostic instrument; (b) it is re- 
liable when used for personality assessment; (c) it 
can predict in all behavioral areas, but with greater 
accuracy in some areas than in others; and (d) the 
TAT tends to reflect the current conscious and un- 
conscious concerns of the S rather than the purely 
unconscious and deeply repressed sources of these 
concerns.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


695. Jones, Mary C. (U. California) A study 
of socialization patterns at the high school levels. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 87-111.—"*. . . the study 
contrasts two groups of high school students , 
who fall at opposed extremes of a sample distributed 
on the basis of frequency of mention in the daily 
newspaper” of the high school. The 2 groups differed 
in estimates of their social behavior characteristics, 
on ratings of drive, and on socioeconomic status (but 
only slightly), but did not differ in chronological age, 
intelligence, athletic skills, or ethnocentric attitudes. 
—C. T. Morgan. 


696. Josselyn, Irene M. 
Chicago, II.) 
cence. 


(Inst. Psychoanalysis, 
Psychological changes in adoles- 
Children, 1959, 6, 43-47.—A psychiatrist's 
analysis of the sources of adolescent confusions.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


697. Miki, Yasumasa, & Amau, Yukiko. (Tokyo 
U., Japan) Personality differences between mem- 
bers of identical twin pairs being evoked by differ- 
ential treatment of the parents. Bull. Fac. Educ. 
U. Tokyo, 1956, 1, 181-185.—In the main part of this 
study all co-twins in 68 identical pairs aged 12- 
14 years were asked 10 questions designed to differ- 
entiate elder-brother-like from younger-brother-like 
behavior; and the pairs were classified into those in- 
dicating: (a) clear intrapair differences, (b) some- 
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what clear differences, and (c) no differences. The 
parents of each twin pair were asked 14 questions 
designed to show which co-twin (if either one) in 
each pair was treated as though he were the elder 
member of the pair, and on this basis the pairs were 
classified into those in which the co-twins (a) were 
and (b) were not treated differentially by the par- 
ents. The 2 classifications showed a statistically sig- 
nificant association. The authors concluded that 
parental treatment played an important, although not 
exclusive, role in personality formation. English 
summary. 


698. Miki, Yasumasa, & Amau, Yukiko. (Tokyo 
U., Japan) Twin relationship. Bull. Fac. Educ. U. 
Tokyo, 1956, 1, 185-186.—For 38 identical and 15 
fraternal twin pairs aged 12-14 years the authors 
studied the free activity displayed at a summer camp. 
The overall behavior of each pair was classified into 
one or another of 8 categories having to do with co- 
operation, competition, independence, and leader-fol- 
lower relationships. The identical pairs displayed 
cooperation relatively often (in 13 identical and 3 
fraternal pairs), and a tyrant-follower relationship 
appeared solely in 2 identical pairs. Otherwise the 
behavior distributions were similar for the 2 types of 
pairs. A 26-item questionnaire dealing with intra- 
pair feelings of partnership was given to the twins, 
and findings are reported for the identical and fra- 
ternal types combined. The sense of partnership ap- 
peared to diminish from age 12 to age 14, and most 
of the 14-year-olds indicated they were not happy 
about the fact that they were twins. The older pairs 
did not like to wear similar clothes. Interactions with 
parental treatment were noteworthy among the girl 
pairs but not among the boy pairs. English sum- 
mary. 

699. Nash, H. (Northwestern U. Medical School ) 
Stereotyped associations to schematic faces. /. 
genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 149-152.—“Forty-four boys 
attending a junior high school in California served as 
Judges. ... [They] were presented with nine sche- 
matic faces varying in height of forehead, distance 
between eyes, height of chin, and length and position 
of nose. . the adolescents clearly manifest the 
stereotyped behavior reported by previous investiga- 
tors. ... [but] are significantly less stereotyped than 
are... adults."—C. T. Morgan. 


700. Schneiders, Alexander A. (Fordham U.) 
Personality development and adjustment in adoles- 
cence. (Rev. ed.) Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce, 1960. 
x, 473 p. $5.75.—A revised and reorganized edition 
of the author’s Psychology of Adolescence (see 27: 
1879) subdivided into 3 major sections dealing with 
the psychology, physiology, and sociology of adoles- 
cence. The concluding chapter deals with principles 
and practices in counseling adolescents.—R. F. Allen. 


701. Shibata, Kaoru. (Tohoku U., Japan) Ret- 
tései kanjy6 kenkyii eno shitsumonshihé riyé ni 
kansuru ichikenkyu. [A study on the application of 
questionnaire method to the investigation of inferi- 
ority feelings.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 7, 8-14. 
—Formation of inferiority feeling follows 4 stages: 
(a) objective level, (b) subjective level, (c) superi- 
ority-inferiority feelings, and (d) compensatory feel- 
ing. 3 questionnaires dealing with (b), (c), and (d) 
were administered to 36 high school children. Re- 
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sults showed various degrees of interrelations among 
the 4 stages. English abstract—S. Ohwaki. 

702. Zuk, G. H. (St. Christopher's Hosp. Chil- 
dren, Philadelphia, Pa.) Sex-appropriate behavior 
in adolescence. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 15-32. 
—‘‘.. . an analysis of everyday behaviors of 99 boys 
and girls of the Adolescent Growth Study for the 
purpose of investigating changes in sex-appropriate- 
ness of behavior during the adolescent years from 15- 
17. Sex-appropriate behavior increased significantly 
in girls from 16 to 17 years. Boys showed no com- 
parable increase during this period. Sex-appropriate 
behavior tended to be more stable in girls from year 
to year than boys. For both sexes, however, such 
behavior was more stable during the 16th than the 
15th year. Behaviors which were sex-appropriate 
and more popular with boys tended also to be rela- 
tively more popular with girls, and vice versa. Sex- 
appropriate behavior was shown to be related in rea- 
sonable directions but in low degree with social, 
physical, intellective, and temperament factors. The 
sex-appropriateness of adolescent behavior was shown 
to vary widely from one area to another.”—C. T. 
Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 77, 758, 786, 796, 900, 1033, 
1225, 1339) 


Maturity & AGING 


703. Birren, James E. (Ed.) (National Inst. Men- 
tal Health, Bethesda, Md.) Handbook of aging and 
the individual. Chicago, Ill.: Univer. Chicago Press, 
1959. xii, 939 p. $12.50—A summary of the litera- 
ture on the psychological and biological aspects of 
aging by 24 contributors. Sections include: “Foun- 
dations of Research on Aging,” “Biological Bases of 
Aging,” “Aging in Environmental Settings,” and 
“Psychological Characteristics of Aging.” Crucial 
theoretical issues are stressed in an attempt, first to 
see how such issues cast light on the aging process, 
and second, to see how problems inherent in the study 
of aging can be applied to other scientific areas.— 
B. S. Aaronson. 

704. Blitzman, Louis; Rogers, Eugene J., & 
Kent, Ann P. A medical geriatric evaluation at 
a municipal housing project. /. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 
1959, 7, 360-367.—31 men and 65 women ranging in 
age from 60 to more than 100 years were studied at 
the Gouverneur Hospital Geriatric Evaluation Clinic. 
In all, 373 major diagnoses were made—an incidence 
of 3.8 diagnoses per patient. Approximately %4 of 
the patients presented 3 to 4 major clinical entities. 
Some new and previously undiagnosed pathologic 
conditions were found. Emotional disturbances were 
more prevalent in the female Ss. Depression was 
noted particularly in the unattached women, and agi- 
tation in the married women. In 39% of 82 patients 
only the most limited activity potential was found. 
Recommendations for the care of geriatric patients 
living in the community include (a) an evaluation 
clinic providing for a complete study, and (b) close 
cooperation with community nursing and rehabilita- 
tion services. Companionship and dietary regulation 
are also important aspects of geriatric care.—L. 
Diller. 


705. Dignam, Patrick J. (Florida State U.) The 
effect of verbal and nonverbal reinforcement on 
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the verbal behavior of geriatric subjects. Disser- 
tation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4437.—Abstract. 


706. Fisher, S. Body image boundaries in the 
aged. J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 315-318.—This study 
tested the hypothesis that body image boundary defi- 
niteness is relatively independent of the state of the 
body itself. 2 indices of body image boundary defi- 
niteness derived from Rorschach responses were com- 
pared for a group of Ss whose bodies had suffered 
the impact of advanced ageing and a control group 
whose bodies had not yet undergone this experience. 
There were no differences of significance between 
the 2 groups for either of the indices of body bound- 
ary definiteness. These results were supportive of 
the hypothesis —R. W. Husband 

707. Pinner, Frank A., Jacobs, Paul, & Selznick, 
Philip. (U. California) Old age and political be- 
havior. Berkeley, Calif.: Univer. California Press, 
1959. xi, 352 p. $6.00.—A case study of the leader- 
ship, membership, organizational framework, and 
political activities of the California Institute of Social 
Welfare as illustrative of the political behavior of the 
aged in contemporary American society.—R. F. Allen. 

708. Rudd, J. L., & Feingold, S. Norman. Medi- 
cal and vocational cooperation in a geriatric work- 
shop. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1959, Ss 349-359. 
Certain activities at the Work Adjustment Center 
produce the following results: (a) A form of “dy- 
namic rehabilitation,’ in which the aging and the 
mentally and physically handicapped are transferred 
from the workshop to competitive employment. (b) 
Work evaluations, through observation of changes 
in attitudes and the learning of skills. (c) A tre- 


mendous saving, the first 18 people who were placed 
in competitive industry had earlier cost the com- 


munity $125,000. (d) Experience for rehabilitation 
counselors and supervisors (in addition to their regu- 
lar rehabilitation training) comparable to a graduate 
course in business techniques and procedures. (e) 
An opportunity for the physician and the counseling 
psychologist to improve understanding of each other's 
work. (f) The interest of employer groups in help- 
ing the Work Adjustment Center. These groups rep- 
resent small, medium, and large businesses.—L. 
Diller. 

709. Sommer, Robert. Cooking skills of geri- 
atric patients. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1959, 7, 343- 
348.—An attempt to increase motivation of long term 
geriatric female patients. A survey of the details of 
food, cooking, and kitchen was held. It was felt that 
this technique is useful in combating “institutiona- 
litis."—L. Diller. 


710. Tibbits, Clark. (Ed.) (United States Dept. 
of Health, Education, & Welfare, Washington, D.C.) 
Handbook of social gerontology: Societal aspects 
of aging. Chicago, Ill.: Univer. Chicago Press, 1960 
xix, 770 p. $10.00.—Part I traces the origins of 
social gerontology from static preindustrial societies 
and seeks “to identify the changes characteristic of 
the transition from low energy to high energy socie- 
ties.” Part II deals with the effects of biological and 
psychological aging with attention to the changing 
values and functions of work and leisure as they re- 
late to personal and social adjustment. Part III 
states how technological and social change is affect- 
ing 9 major organizational complexes and how the 
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efforts of aging persons to meet their changing needs 
are modifying these structures.—C. W. Page. 


(See also Abstracts 518, 777, 864, 1039, 1308) 
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711. Adams, R. N., & Preiss, J. J. (Eds.) Hu- 
man organization research. Homewood, Ill.: The 
Dorsey Press, 1960. xviii, 456 p— The essays in 
this book indicate how a variety of human organiza- 
tional and cultural problems have submitted to analy- 
sis devised by field workers and how various tech- 
niques have been invented and put to work for the 
purpose of securing reliable information. The edi- 
tors have based their selection of these chapters on 
articles that have appeared over the past eighteen 
years in the journal of the Society for Applied An- 
thropology, Human Organization. Of critical 
importance in field work is not merely the application 
of a series of ‘instruments,’ but the complex socio- 
psychological experience ir which the field worker 
tries to adapt himself. . . . The researcher’s involve- 
ment is necessary to the success of his task.”—N. De 
Palma. 

712. Campbell, Angus; Converse, Philip E., Mil- 
ler, Warren E., & Stokes, Donald E. (U. Michi- 
gan) The American voter. New York: John 
Wiley, 1960. viii, 573 p. $8.50.—A report of a re- 
search project on American voting behavior begun 
in 1948 at the Survey Research Center, University of 
Michigan. Contains new data on the factors of iden- 
tification, atitudes, social groupings, personality, etc. 
as they determine voting behavior, as well as theore- 
tical discussions about the operation of those factors. 
—J.C. Gilchrist. 

713. Henry, Jules. (Washington U., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Culture, personality and evolution. Amer. 
Anthropologist, 1959, 61, 221-226.—Relations among 
environmental stress, physiological change, and hu- 
man evolution are proposed. In manipulating inter- 
personal systems, stresses are created which may 
affect reproduction. This makes the psychosomatic 
problem an evolutionary one; and since the deter- 
mining stresses are cultural in origin, the problem is 
a cultural anthropological one also—R. L. Sulzer. 


714. Kaplan, Max. (Boston U.) Leisure in 
America: A social inquiry. New York: John Wiley, 
1960. xii, 350 p. $7.50.—22 chapters arranged under 
5 parts: “Data, Methods, and Issues of Leisure”; 
“Relations and Variables in Leisure”; “Types and 
Meanings of Leisure’; “Processes of Leisure”; and 
“Evaluation and Implication of Leisure.” 24 p. 
bibliog —C. T. Morgan. 

715. Likert, Rensis. 
sovereignty. In J. G. 


Influence and national 
Peatman & E. L. Hartley 
(Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 
15). Pp. 214-227—Data are summarized showing 
that high production department managers have a 
managerial structure in which the managers are per- 
ceived to have more influence but the men also are 
perceived to have more—the human element gen- 
erally has more effect on production. This is seen as 
desirable by the men in both high and low production 
departments, but especially in the former. These dif- 
ferences proceed from differences in leadership prac- 
tices. High production goes with more interaction 
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between hierarchical levels and with greater trust. 
There is greater communication, more interaction. 
It is suggested that national sovereignty is like in- 
fluence, that a nation may have not less, but more 
sovereignty when there is greater influence over 
events on the part of an international agency. The 
size of the total sovereignty pie is not a fixed quan- 
tum but may be increased by building social machin- 
ery through which communication interaction, and 
reciprocal influence can occur.—H. B. English. 

716. McDougall, William. An introduction to 
social psychology. New York: Barnes & Noble, 
1960. xxix, 527 p. $1.95——A paperback edition of 
a book first published in 1908 in the form of the 23rd 
edition published in 1937.—C. T. Morgan. 

717. Strunk, O., Jr. (Ed.) Readings in the psy- 
chology of religion. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1959. 288 p.—Previously published in books, jour- 
nals, and periodicals these 59 readings cover the tradi- 
tional areas of the psychology of religion. 6 chapters 
group the readings in the areas of “History,” 
“Religious Experience and Conversion,” “Religious 
Development,” “Aspects of the Religious Life,” “Re- 
ligion and Psychotherapy,” and “Method and Re- 
search.” Authors include Gordon W. Allport, Ed- 
ward Scribner Ames, George A. Coe, Sigmund Freud, 
G. Stanley Hall, Edward Diller Starbuck, Frank S. 
Hickman, William James, Paul E. Johnson, C. G. 
Jung, James Bissett Pratt, and others. The book is 
designed as a reference volume that will serve as “a 
stimulus to further research and study as an intro- 
duction to the field.”.—Author abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 36, 707, 710, 816, 839) 


CULTURAL Factors 

718. Maslow, A. H., & Diaz-Guerrero, R. De- 
linquency as a value disturbance. In J. G. Peat- 
man & E. L. Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner 
Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 228-240.—Differences in 
the behavior of Mexican and American children, par- 
ticularly in antisocial behavior, are ascribed to vari- 
ous cultural differences. There is greater consistency 
in the parent-child relationship. The whole culture 
joins the parent in setting certain limits—limits that 
are universally understood and almost universally ac- 
cepted and enforced. Not only are father and mother 
roles more distinct, there is a conscious effort to 
intensify differences in masculine-feminine roles in 
childhood. The Mexican child lives far more in the 
family and less with a peer society, hence lives more 
by adult values. Certain implications for child train- 
ing in values are set forth—H. B. English. 

719. Merrill, Francis E. (Dartmouth Coll.) 
Courtship and marriage. (Rev. ed.) New York: 
Henry Holt, 1959. x, 451 p. $4.95.—“This book is 
a sociological study of courtship and marriage in the 
United States. . . . [and] like its predecessor .. . 
deals largely with the relationships leading up to and 
comprising marriage, rather than with the institu- 
tional aspects of the family.” 22 p. bibliog —cC. T. 
Morgan. 

720. Pareek, Udai. (National Inst. Basic Educa- 
tion, New Delhi, India) Studying cultural differ- 
ences in personality development with the help of 
Rosenzweig P-F Study. J. All-India Inst. Ment. 
Hith., 1958, 1(2), 115-123.—Percentage means of 


P-F categories for various age levels are compared 
for 3 cultures: Indian, American, and Japanese. A 
number of differences were noted.—C. 7. Morgan. 

721. Rohrer, John H., & Edmonson, Munro S. 
(Eds.) (Georgetown U.) The eighth generation: 
Cultures and personalities of New Orleans Ne- 
groes. New York: Harper, 1960. xi, 346 p. $6.00. 
—The adult lives of the teenagers of Davis and Dol- 
lard’s Children of Bondage (see 14: 6250) are the 
focus of the present work. Of the relocated Ss, 47 
were interviewed, and 10 men and 10 women were 
subjected to an “intensive program of testing and 
interviewing” by a basic staff of 2 psychologists, a 
sociologist, an anthropologist, and 2 psychoanalytically 
trained psychiatrists. Using the concepts of “primary 
role identification” for the cultural dimensions and 
Erikson’s “ego identity” for individual adjustment to 
psychosocial crises, 9 cases are depicted in detail dis- 
tributed among the following cultural patterns: the 
Middle Class, the matriarchy, the Gang, the Family, 
and Marginality. The history of New Orleans Negro 
society and subsidiary investigations of Negro “folk- 
lore,” dialect, and attitudes towards child training 
provide additional context for the presentation. The 
sample of the study represents approximately the 
8th generation since the introduction of slaves into 
New Orleans about 1718.—S. O. Roberts. 

722. White, Leslie A. (U. Michigan) The con- 
cept of culture. Amer. Anthropologist, 1959, 61, 
227-251.—Concepts of culture from Tylor in 1871 to 
the present multiplicity of meanings are reviewed. 
Definitions of psychology are discussed, and the name 
“symbolates” is proposed for the class of things and 
events dependent upon symboling. These include 
ideas, beliefs, attitudes, sentiments, acts, patterns of 
behavior, customs, codes, institutions, etc —R. L. 
Sulzer. 


(See also Abstracts 490, 723, 726, 991, 1072, 1083, 
1158, 1213) 


Status & CLass DIFFERENCES 


723. Dewey, Richard. (U. New Hampshire) 
The rural-urban continuum: Real but relatively 
unimportant. Amer. J. Sociol., 1960, 66, 60-66.— 
The use of the terms “rural” and “urban” in current 
publications reveals a gross lack of agreement con- 
cerning their referents. This is interpreted as result- 
ing from the failure to distinguish the influences upon 
man’s actions of density and size of population on the 
one hand, from the influences of culture on the other. 
Although these 2 categories of influences cannot be 
severed in actuality, they must be distinguished if the 
nature of communities is to be perceived clearly.— 
R. M. Frumkin. 


724. Inkeles, Alex. (Harvard U.) Industrial 
man: The relation of status to experience, per- 
ception, and value. Amer. J. Sociol., 1960, 66, 1- 
31.—Relying on already completed studies drawn 
from a file of the reports of various national survey 
agencies, the writer found that perceptions, attitudes, 
and values relating to a wide range of situations are 
systematically ordered in modern societies. The pro- 
portion of persons holding a particular view may be 
distinctive for a given country, but within all modern 
societies the order or structure of response is the 
same, following the typical status ladders of occupa- 
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tion, income, and education. 
theory that the standard institutional environments 
modern society induce standard patterns of re- 
sponse, despite the randomizing effects of variable 
patterns of culture. 33 refs —R. M. Frumkin. 

725. Munson, Byron E. (Ohio State U.) Per- 
sonality differentials among urban, suburban, town 
and rural children. Rural Sociol., 1959, 24, 257-264. 

The California Test of Personality was adminis- 
tered to 500 7th-graders in Manhattan, suburban 
Staten Island, a town of 6000, and rural areas. Best 
adjusted, in order, were suburban, urban, rural, and 


town children (least).—H. K. Moore 


(See also Abstracts 692, 736, 737, 775, 780, 994, 
1096, 1099, 1110, 1275) 


The findings support the 


ol 


ATTITUDES 


726. Batista Martinez, Christina. (U. Puerto 
Rico) Estudio de actitudes hacia los Estado 
Unidos de un grupo de estudiantes latinoameri- 
canos en la Universidad de Texas. [A study of the 
attitudes toward the United States of a group of 
Latin American students at the University of Texas. ] 
Pedagogia, Rio Piedras, 1957, 5§(2), 35—48.—Using 
a questionnaire, E obtained opinions on family, social, 
and communal life and on the educational system. 
Since the N was small (29) and the Ss were dis- 


tributed among 12 South American nationalities, the 
quantitative results are not as useful as are the in- 
dividual quoted opinions of various aspects of United 
States living (e.g., dating, position of women, racial 
relationships) which, it is hoped, will serve as the 
basis for more extended investigations.—/. S. Braun. 


727. Cook, Margaret H. (NYC) Racial preju- 
dice. World ment. Hith., 1959, 11, 90-99.—This is 
a concise compilation of “extracts from authoritative 
articles” briefly presenting essential facts dealing with 
the sources and functions of racial prejudice and dis- 
crimination.—/, C. Franklin 


728. Dean, John P. (Cornell U.) Patterns of 
socialization and association between Jews and 
non-Jews. soc. Stud., 1955, 17, 247-284.—A 
summary of information from 4 sources: reports of 
participant observers in Elmira, New York, a cross- 
section questionnaire study of the Jewish community 
in Elmira and subsequent interviews with 70 Jewish 
men, interviews with Jewish leaders in 18 other 
middle-sized American cities, correspondence with 
Jewish community leaders in a sample of 248 com- 
munities throughout the nation. Data on participa- 
tion in economic life, political life, community serv- 
ices, Organizations, positions of leadership, social 
cliques, and other social activities. The psychological 
effects of these various types of association in terms 
of self-images developed by Jews and 9 patterns of 
adjustment are described.—S. Glasner. 

729. Frumkin, Robert M., & Roucek, Joseph S. 
The relationship of major ideological premises of 
whites and Negroes as manifested in political and 
social policy changes to the present and future 
education of Negroes in the United States: A 
social scientific analysis. Negro educ. Rev., 1959, 
10, 141—157.—Ideological premises sustaining white 
supremacy are as follows: (a) segregation is a part 
of the natural order, inherent and made immutable 
through the “herd instinct”; (b) the Negro is bio- 


Jew 
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logically inferior to the white man both in terms of 
innate intelligence and in his place in the evolutionary 
scale; (c) integration will lead to rapid miscegena- 
tion and destroy the white race and civilization along 
with it; (d) Negroes are sexually less inhibited and 
more capable of passion than whites, and as such are 
a threat to the virginity, chastity, and sexual purity 
of white women. Premises sustaining Negro in- 
feriority and subserviency are: (a) the status of the 
Negro is largely a white affair, (b) racial inter- 
marriage is not desirable, (c) emigration from the 
South will help raise the Negro’s status. All the 
premises were shown to be scientifically invalid, yet 
significant in Negro-white relations. The meaning 
of current advances, such as passive resistance, was 
discussed. 37 refs ——Author abstract. 


730. Kirsch, A. D. Attitudes of a restricted 
community toward its covenant. /. Psychol., 1959, 
48, 335-339.—The author surveyed attitudes among 
residents of a high-priced, restricted (against Jews) 
community. Just 11% said they would not have 
bought if there had not been such a restriction, al- 
though many more expressed doubts of varying de- 
grees. None said they would move if such restric- 
tions were removed. The author concludes that real 
estate companies are groundless in claiming their 
customers want such restrictions—R. W. Husband. 


731, Klineberg, Otto. Some footnotes to the 
psychology of intergroup relations. In J. G. Peat- 
man & E. L. Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner 
Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 183-193.—A series of 
questions about the effect of language forms on atti- 
tudes towards ethnic or other social groupings.— 
H. B. English. 


732. Lansing, John B., & Eapen, A. T. 
Michigan) Dealing with missing information in 
surveys. J. Market., 1959, 24(2), 21-27—In any 
survey based on a probability sample, the problem of 
missing information arises—in addition to problems 
of sampling and response errors. 4 types of missing 
information are: missed dwelling units, nonresponse, 
incomplete interviews, and incomplete families (only 
1 interview obtained in a multispending unit family, 
for example). These are considered on the basis of 
studies made in connection with the annual survey of 
consumer finances. Various solutions involving 
weighting systems and estimating equations are ex- 
emplified and discussed—H. W. Daniels. 


733. Mikol, Bernard. (Michigan State U.) Open 
and closed belief systems as correlates of the ac- 
ceptance of new music and its composers. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4433.—Abstract. 


734. Rokeach, Milton. (Michigan State U.) The 
open and closed mind. New York: Basic Books, 
1960, 447 p. $7.50.—Monographic report based upon 
approximately 9 years of research on the nature of 
belief systems conducted by the Milton Rokeach and 
22 other individuals from the behavioral and social 
sciences. Concerned with “structure rather than 
content of belief systems.” Point of departure for 
present research was the writings on the authoritarian 
character structure. Proposes to: analyze ideological 
dogmatism in areas of politics, religion, and science; 
provide better understanding of the “open mind” as 
well as the “closed mind” ; shed light on the processes 
by which men construct and organize belief systems ; 
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and demonstrate the connections between an individ- 
ual’s patterns of belief and his underlying personality 
structure. 4 appendices. 211 refs—C. H. Miley. 


735. Sherif, Muzafer. Some needed concepts in 
the study of social attitudes. In J. G. Peatman 
& E. L. Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner 
Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 194-213.—Various char- 
acteristics of attitudes as revealed by research are 
summarized as preliminary to a study of latitude of 
acceptance and rejection. The latitude of acceptance 
is defined as the attitude statements a person finds 
most acceptable plus others also acceptable and the 
latitude of rejection is similarly those statements most 
objectionable plus other objectionable statements in 
regard to the object of attitude. College students 
who chose an extreme (in either direction) as their 
most characteristic attitude rejected a larger number 
of other attitude scale items than did those espousing 
middle positions, that is, the latitude of rejection was 
greater. And for extremists, the latitude of rejection 
was greater than that of acceptance. Some implica- 
tions for propagandist communication are presented. 
19 refs.—H. B. English. 

736. Sklare, Marshall; Vosk, Marc, & Zborow- 
sky, Mark. (American Jewish Committee, NYC) 
Forms and expressions of Jewish identification. 
Jew. soc. Stud., 1955, 17, 205-237.—A study of the 
attitudes of Jews in a middle-sized Eastern seaboard 
city as regards their Jewish identification and their 
relationships with their non-Jewish neighbors. Inter- 


views with parents and 231 adolescent children in 200 
families regarding religious orientation, ritual ob- 
servance, knowledge and use of the Yiddish language, 


communal participation, charity, Zionism, and the 
State of Israel—S. Glasner. 


737. Tumin, Melvin M. (Princeton U.) Status, 
mobility and anomie: A study in readiness for de- 
segregation. Brit. J. Sociol., 1959, 10, 253-267.— 
An area-probability sample of 287 white adult mem- 
bers of the labor force in Guilford County, North 
Carolina, was interviewed in order to determine dif- 
ferences in readiness and resistance to desegregation. 
In general, it was found that the higher the status, 
the lower the anomie; and the lower the anomie, the 
higher the readiness for desegregation. Contrary to 
the findings of previous studies, mobility is less in- 
fluential a factor than is status —R. M. Frumkin. 

738. Wright, John C. (DePauw U.) Personal 
adjustment and its relationship to religious atti- 
tudes and certainty. Relig. Educ., 1959, 54, 521- 
523.—The scores from the McLean Inventory of So- 
cial and Religious Concepts were correlated with per- 
sonal adjustment indices as measured by the Heston 
Personal Adjustment Inventory. DePauw freshmen 
women who were more confident tended to be more 
certain of their religious beliefs, and the more so- 
ciable men were more orthodox in their religious 
beliefs—G. K. Morlan. 


(See also Abstracts 748, 828, 859, 1006, 1036, 1413, 
1419, 1426) 


Measurement 


739. Willis, Richard H. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nology) Manipulation of item marginal frequen- 
cies by means of multiple-response items. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1960, 67, 32-50.—A method is presented 
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“for the manipulation of the marginal frequencies, or 
popularity values, of attitude items .. . by obtaining 
an essentially continuous distribution of responses to 
each item by means of a graphic rating scale .. . 
usually incorporated into a multiple response type of 
item.’ Advantages of this technique are discussed in 
terms of its potential contribution to improving pre- 
diction and the interpretability of scale scores. 2 
item-to-scale indices and an item-to-item index of 
scalability are presented which are appropriate for 
use under conditions of response-balancing. A 
method is discussed in which marginal frequencies 
are manipulated by respondents rather than by items. 
This “allows observation of the basal similarity oc- 
curring among response patterns . . . [and] has the 
effect of maximizing qualitative interrespondent dif- 
ferences in response patterns.” The legitimacy of 
adjusting item marginals is also discussed. 32 refs. 
—L. E. Ross. 
(See also Abstracts 1026, 1213, 1410, 1412) 


Change 


740. Plant, W. T. (San Jose State Coll.) Sex, 
intelligence, and sorority or fraternity member- 
ship and changes in ethnocentrism over a two- 
year period. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 53-57.— 
“Females enrolled in college for a two-year period 
were significantly less ethnocentric at the beginning 
of the two-year period and at the end of the two-year 
period than were males who were similarly enrolled. 
An r of — .12 was obtained for a measure of shift in 
ethnocentrism over a two-year period and a measure 
of intelligence for the female sample of 273. An r 
of — .04 was obtained for the male sample of 232 on 
these same measures. The r for females was sig- 
nificant, but for males was not. . . . Sorority females 
{and fraternity males] were not significantly different 
in ethnocentrism when they entered college or at the 
end of two years of college from non-sorority females 
[non-fraternity males].”—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstract 751) 
Group PROCESSES 

741. Becker, Howard S. (Community Studies, 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo.) Notes on the concept of 
commitment. Amer. J. Sociol., 1960, 66, 32-40.— 
The concept of commitment is widely used but has 
received little formal analysis. It contains an im- 
plicit explanation of one mechanism producing con- 
sistent human behavior. Commitments come into 
being when a person, by making a side bet, links 
extraneous interests with a consistent line of activity. 
Side bets are often a consequence of the person’s 
participation in social organizations. To understand 
commitments fully, an analysis of the system of value 


within which side bets are made is necessary. 19 
refs—R. M. Frumkin. 

742. Bjerstedt, Ake. Definitions of sociometry: 
An expert vote. New York Beacon House, 1958, 
20 p.—(A reprint from Sociometry Monographs, No. 
39.) “To avoid confusion in scientific communica- 
tion, a four step procedure was recommended: (1) 
collection of ‘text definitions’; (2) rearranging and 
organizing text definitions in order to make the con- 
ceptual interrelations appear as clearly as possible; 
(3) an expert vote on this rearranged series of text 
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definitions with possibilities for expert emendations ; 
and (4) a final reorganization and evaluation of the 
expert votes. .. . An analysis of 131 answers re- 
ceived testified to the existing terminological confu- 
sion... but also gave ideas of ways to reach agree- 
ment. Che simple term ‘sociometry’ is recom- 
mended [by the author] for use in a broad meaning 
to refer to measurement of every kind of interhuman 
and interanimal relations, whereas the term ‘prefer- 
ential sociometry’ is recommended for use when we 
want to refer specifically to measurement of those in- 
terhuman and interanimal relations which can be 
described in terms of preferences (‘attraction-neu- 
trality-rejection in a choice situation’)."—H. B. 
English. 

743. Cartwright, Dorwin, & Zander, 
(Eds.) (U. Michigan) Group dynamics: Re- 
search and theory. (2nd ed.) Evanston, Ill.: Row, 
Peterson & Co., 1960. xii, 826 p. $7.25.—Contains 
a selection of 35 research papers primarily in the 
area of small group research along with coordinating 
material written by the editors. About half of the 
research papers are new to this edition, and the co- 
ordinating material has been partly rewritten. The 
areas of research covered are: (a) group cohesive- 
ness, (b) group pressures and standards, (c) individ- 
ual motives and group goals, (d) leadership and 
group performance, and (e) the structural properties 
of groups.—J. C. Gilchrist. 

744. Flint, Austin W. (Louisiana State U.) 
Conformity, deviation and leadership as a func- 
tion of feedback in groups. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 20, 4433.—Abstract. 


Alvin 


745. Leavitt, Harold J. 


(Carnegie Inst. Tech- 
nology) Task ordering and organizational de- 
velopment in the common target game. Behav. 
Sci., 1960, 5, 233-239.—Studied the effect of varia- 
tions in the previous sequence of tasks worked on, 
upon the manner in which solutions to problems 
emerge and the assignment of roles in the group.— 
J. Arbit. 

746. Myers, Jerome L. (U. Massachusetts) The 
statistical analysis of some group experiments. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 205-210.—The “groups- 
within-treatments” design is analyzed and a number 
of extensions applicable to group dynamics described. 

H. Ruja 

747. Utterback, William E. (Ohio State U.) 
The influence of style of moderation on the out- 
comes of discussion. Quart. J. Speech, 1958, 44, 
149-152.—220 undergraduate Ss, in groups of 4, dis- 
cussed either a marriage problem or a business prob- 
lem with either partial moderation (equalizing of 
discussion among members) or full moderation 
(guidance, clarifying, summarizing) by the same 
experienced moderator. More shift of opinion on 
the business problem occurred with full moderation 
than with partial moderation —J/. M. Pickett. 


(See also Abstracts 682, 750, 833, 1177, 1178, 1228) 


LEADERSHIP 


748. Frumkin, Robert M. (State U. New York 
Teachers Coll., Oswego) American arete and 
teacher education. Ohio Parent-Teacher, 1959, 37, 
12-13.—"If an individual is endowed with those 
qualities, situations, and things that his society holds 


dear, then that individual is said to have arete. To 
achieve American arete one strives to become wealthy 
and powerful, and/or famous. American arete is 
essentially mammonistic. A study of the iden- 
tification models of students at a teachers college 
showed that actors, entertainers, professional athletes, 
military leaders, and industrial magnates rated high- 
est as models. . . . [Not] a single scholar or teacher 
was mentioned by the students as a first choice iden- 
tification model, In view of the aims of a democratic 
education and in the light of the world situation, 
American education must take a serious look at the 
heroes and identification models it creates.”—Author 
abstract. 


749. Krumboltz, John D., Christal, Raymond E., 
& Ward, Joe H., Jr. (Michigan State U.) Pre- 
dicting leadership ratings from high school activi- 
ties. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 105-110.—An in- 
ventory on high school activity participation was ad- 
ministered to 956 aviation cadets undergoing preflight 
training at Lackland Air Force Base to determine 
whether such activity can be used to predict later 
leadership peer ratings. It was found that the in- 
ventory predicted leadership ratings better than 
chance. Athletic participation and honors were more 
predictive of future leadership than nonathletic par- 
ticipation and honors.—R. M. Frumkin. 


750. White, Ralph K., & Lippitt, Ronald O. 
(United States Information Agency, Washington, 
D.C.) Autocracy and democracy: An experimen- 
tal inquiry. New York: Harper, 1960. x, 330 p. 
$6.00.—The now-classic 1939 Lewin, Lippitt, and 
White research on patterns of aggressive behavior 
in experimentally created social climates (see 13: 
5843) is reported in some detail and placed in a 
broader context. Small groups of 5th-grade boys 
placed under “autocratic,” “democratic,” and “laissez- 
faire” adult leadership were observed systematically. 
Quantitative data supplemented by extensive quali- 
tative observations indicate intrinsic work motivation 
and friendliness were highest under “democracy,” 
while loss of individuality, discontent, and hostility 
were relatively high under “autocracy.” Reactions 
to the leadership “climates” are analyzed and person- 
ality processes presumably operating are discussed 
along with philosophical and political implications. 
Results are related to other research. 221-item 
bibliog —L. Berkowitz. 


(See also Abstracts 743, 744, 1346, 1351) 


COMMUNICATION 


751. Eliasberg, W. G. Toward a philosophy of 
propaganda. Jew. soc. Stud., 1957, 19, 51-63.— 
“The phenomena of anti-semitism or rejection of 
minorities cannot be sufficiently understood from the 
isolated angles of the pathopsychologist or the econo- 
mist. Isolated emotions, isolated urges, strivings, do 
not explain the attitudes of groups and individuals 
living at a certain time in a certain location. 
Political hatreds, political envies and, on the other 

hand, political ideas . . . must be propagandized. . 
Propaganda is the more effective: (a) the less obvi- 
ous it is; (b) the less effort its dissemination entails ; 
(c) the more the propagandist behaves like the deistic 
God, i.e., he acts as the Prime Mover and then lets 
the wheels turn. . . . Propaganda requires four bases: 
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Social contacts, cooperation, free choice, voluntary 
action to achieve the desired end.” Detailed compari- 
son of 2 types of propaganda: physiognomical and 
mass-dynamic.—S. Glasner. 

752. Emery, F. E. (Tavistock Inst.) Psycho- 
logical effects.of the western film: A study in tele- 
vision viewing. I. The theoretical study: Work- 
ing hypotheses on the psychology of television. 
Hum. Relat., 1959, 12, 195-213.—A western film was 
televised to a ¢hild audience and an attempt was made 
to determine the nature of the psychological changes 
produced and further to determine which aspects of 
the film caused the changes. Working hypotheses 
concerning the psychology of television are offered 
in an effort to create a more systematic theory of 
viewing behavior. 40 refs——M. York. 


753. Jackson, Jay M. (U. Kansas) The or- 
ganization and its communication problems. J. 
Commun., 1959, 9, 158-167, 189.—“A study was made 
of the communication patterns among the personnel 
of a medium-sized government agency.” It was con- 
cluded that people communicate: (a) with those who 
will help them achieve their aims (and conversely), 
(b) with those who make them feel secure and gratify 
their needs, (c) as if they were trying to improve 
their position. The effect of any particular com- 
munication depends on prior feelings, attitudes, ex- 
pectations, and motives of the communicators. The 
effect of a superior’s communication with a sub- 
ordinate depends on the relationships between them 
and on how adequately this relationship satisfies the 
subordinate’s needs.—D. E. Meister. 


754. Noelle-Neumann, Elisabeth. Mass com- 


munication media and public opinion. Journalism 
Ouart., 1959, 36, 401-409.—A series of experiments 
and empirical observations are presented to confirm 
the thesis “that the communication process in our 
present society cannot possibly be analyzed and can- 
not be understood at all, if we do not simultaneously 
study— in detail and its broader context—the whole 


field of social processes and structures. The entire 
influence of mass media on public opinion must be 
regarded from the same perspective. Public opinion 
is by no means a purely intellectual phenomenon, but 
rather a social phenomenon.”—D. E. Meister. 


755. Schramm, Wilbur. (Ed.) Mass communi- 
cations. (2nd ed.) Urbana, IIl.: Univer. Illinois 
Press, 1960. xi, 695 p. $6.50.—The 2nd edition of 
a basic reader “for the study of mass communications 
through the windows of the social sciences.” It con- 
tains 10 new articles and several new tables not in 
the original 1949 edition (see 24: 2563), with addi- 
tions focused on the increased impact of television 
during this interval. It includes 46 reprinted articles 
and numerous tables, along with appendices on mass 
communications in foreign countries and a list of 
suggested further readings. It covers the following 
aspects of mass communications: development, struc- 
ture and function, control and support, process, con- 
tent, audiences, effects, and social responsibility — 
P. H. Tannenbaum. 


ESTHETICS 


756. Hughes, R. E. (Boston Coll.) Browning’s 
Childe Roland and the broken taboo. Lit. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 9, 18.—The theme of Browning’s “Childe 
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Roland to the Dark Tower Came” is persistence in 
the face of almost certain doom. Browning’s imag- 
ery is obviously sexual and may be interpreted as 
symbolizing the equation of carnality and death. 
Both Browning’s feeling that he was compelled to 
write the poem and the hero’s relentless pushing 
on despite constantly increasing signs of disaster 
suggest seeking of punishment for unconsciously felt 
guilt—L. B. Fraiberg. 

757. Kirk, Roger E. (Baldwin Piano Co., Cin- 
cinnati, O.) Tuning preferences for piano unison 
groups. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1644-1648. 
—Unison strings of a concert grand piano were tuned 
to 5 “unison” conditions: ‘zero-beat” tuning; and the 
upper string unison groups tuned sharp and the lower 
string tuned flat by 4%, by 1, by 2, and by 3 cents rela- 
tive to the center string. Paired comparison prefer- 
ence tests were presented to musically trained and un- 
trained Ss. Musically trained Ss prefer less devia- 
tion in tuning among unison strings than do untrained 
Ss. Close agreement was found between the S’s tun- 
ing preferences and the way artist tuners actually tune 
piano unison string —A. M. Small, Jr. 


758. Marchal, G. L. Contribution a l'étude du 
sentiment esthétique. [Contribution to the study 
of esthetic sentiment.] BJNOP, 1959, 15, 249-257.— 
This continuation of a 3-part study of esthetic choice 
analyzed the effects of trait differences on preference 
in painting shown by 14-year-old boys. The author 
concludes that the traits studied apparently have little 
effect upon esthetic preference. This lack of correla- 
tion may be a function of the questionnaire used.— 


F. M. Douglass. 


759. Smith, Gordon Ross. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Shakespeare and Freudian interpretation. 
Amer. Imago, 1959, 16, 225-229.—Psychoanalysis can 
make contributions to the understanding of literature, 
but the analyst must take into account the nonpsycho- 
analytical evidence or his interpretation may go awry. 
Specific reference is made to the opinion that the 
Earl of Oxford may have been the author of Shake- 
speare’s works.—W. A. Varvel. 

760. Thayer, L. O., & Pronko, N. H. (U.Okla- 
homa) Some psychological factors in the reading 
of fiction. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 113-117.— 
“One hundred twelve college students (31 female, 81 
male) of varying ages and classifications, in begin- 
ning psychology and English courses, were asked to 
read five fiction excerpts, each of about one-half page 
in length. Then the students were asked to answer 
. . . questions about the central character in each of 
the excerpts. ... For each of the five characters, there 
was a community of responses for both physical and 
personality descriptions. Concurrence of opinion 
about the appearance and personality of each char- 
acter was marked. Deviations were isolated.”—C. T. 
Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 733, 849) 
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761. David, Henry P., & Brengelmann, J. C. 
(Eds.) (New Jersey State Dept. Institutes & Agen- 
cies, Trenton) Perspectives in personality re- 
search. New York: Springer, 1960. ix, 370 p. 
$7.50.—The chapters in this book were written by 
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psychologists in 11 countries, and most of the material 
was presented in symposia at the 15th International 
Congress of Psychology in Brussels, 1957. Part I is 
an overview, “Historical Trends in Personality Re- 
search,” by Henry A. Murray. Commentaries to 
Parts II, III, and [V are written by Silvan S. Tom- 
kins, Robert B. MacLeod, and Richard Meili, respec- 
tively. A final note on the international congress was 
contributed by Joseph Nuttin—M. B. Mitchell. 


762. Rutherford, Jeanne M. (Vanderbilt 
Personality correlates of creativity. 
Abstr., 1960, 20, 4434.—Abstract. 

763. Shapiro, Elliott S. (New York U.) The 
effect of educational philosophies on the person- 
alities of socio-economically deprived Negro chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4441.—Abstract. 


U.) 


Dissertation 


New Tests & Test CoNSTRUCTION 


764. Brengelmann, Johannes C., & Brengelmann, 
Leo. Deutsche Validierung von Fragebogen der 
Extraversion, neurotischen Tendenz und Rigidi- 
tat. [Validation of extraversion, neurotic tendency, 
and rigidity questionnaires in German.] Z. exp. 
angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 291-331.—German trans- 
lations of Eysenck’s E and N scales and Nignie- 
witzky’s R scale were given to 100 adults. An item 
analysis revealed the loss of about 50% of the items 
on all scales. These items were replaced by items 
from the MAS (Taylor), the Contact Personality 
Factor Scale (Cattell), and the CPI Scale (Gough). 
A sample of 100 public school teachers served for 
the reevaluation. The intercorrelation of the altered 


scales is insignificant—W. J. Koppitz. 


765. Burke, H. R. (VA Hosp., East Orange, 
N.J.) Raven’s Progressive Matrices: A review 
and critical evaluation. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 
199-228.—**The evidence indicates that at least Pro- 
gressive Matrices (1938) has been very widely used, 
especially in England, clinically and in the British 
Services, but that it could and should be improved, 
with respect to both reliability and validity, especially 
for use in important diagnostic decisions about an 
individual.” 144 refs.—C. T. Morgan. 

766. Grill, Ingeborg. (Mungenaststr. 46, St. Pél- 
ten, Austria) Entwicklung eines unstrukturierten 
Intelligenztests. [Development of an unstructured 
intelligence test.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 
211-225.—305 pupils (aged 13-15) continued incom- 
plete series of line drawings. Disregarding the draw- 
ing skill a 5-grade system for scoring was developed 
in order to evaluate the creative content of the con- 
tinuations. The .57 correlation with an intelligence 
test is taken as an indication of the superiority of the 
drawing test in detecting creative factors in intelli- 
gence.—W. J. Koppitz. 

767. Hoeflin, Ruth, & Kell, Leone. (Kansas 
State U.) The Kell-Hoeflin Incomplete Sentence 
Blank: youth-parent relations. Monogr. Soc. Res 
Child Develpm., 1959, 24, 64 p.—tIn an attempt 
to develop an instrument for assessing an individual's 
view of his family, home, and childhood; Hoeflin 
adapted the Kell parent incomplete sentences blank 
for use with college students, as an aid in counseling. 
The incomplete sentences blank was administered to 
359 college freshmen ( Youth form) and 642 parents 
(Parents form), providing data for a 7-category scale 
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from negative unsatisfying familial atmosphere to 
positive satisfying. Test-retest experiments yielded 
confidence limits of correlation coefficients from .67 
to .88 and from .49 to .80, respectively. Interjudge 
agreement on sorting responses as to categories and 
on item analysis was statistically significant. Stem 
sentences are typical of most sentence completion 
items. Manual, scoring guide, and replicas of sample 
blanks.—J. S. Braun. 


768. Levinson, B. M. (Yeshiva U.) Reevalua- 
tion of the revised Stanford-Binet scale, Form L 
vocabulary as a test of intelligence for the kinder- 
garten and primary school child. J. genet. Psychol., 
1958, 93, 237-248.—"A study of the revised Stanford- 
Binet, Form L records of 640 native and 136 foreign 
born children, aged 4 to 9-11, indicated that there is 
a statistically significant difference between the vo- 
cabulary MA for the same Binet MA in favor of 
native born children. The mean vocabulary MA 
overestimates the full scale MA for native born chil- 
dren and underestimates the full scale MA for foreign 
born children.” 24 refs.—C. T. Morgan. 


769. Rao, S. K. Ramachandra, & Ramadevi, T. 
(All-India Inst. Mental Health, Bangalore) Situa- 
tional analysis of TAT responses. /. All-India 
Inst. Ment. Hith., 1958, 1(2), 18-25.—The 20 pictures 
of the “Indian TAT’ are reproduced and described 
along with a description of its administration. A 
method for representing TAT protocols in Lewinian 
topological constructs is outlined —C. T. Morgan. 


770. Riccobono, Liliana, & Morante, Lidia. Ri- 
sultati di un primo sondaggio col test “Mosaico” 
di Gille sulla popolazione scolastica della citta e 
della provincia di Palermo. [Results of a first trial 
of the Gille Mosaic Test on the school population of 
the city and province of Palermo.] Rass. Psicol. gen. 
clin., 1956, 1(1), 73-100.—The Gille Mosaic Test 
was administered 3783 school boys in the city and 
province of Palermo. The authors conclude that the 
Gille test, although greatly affected by age, is most 
notably influenced by the environmental effects on 
intellectual development. Norms reported vary sig- 
nificantly with socioeconomic level. Differences be- 
tween norms obtained on this group and on other 
populations are attributed to differences in socio- 
economic factors—G. M. Della-Piana. 


771. Sheldon, M. Stephen, & Garton, Jeannette. 
(System Development Corp., Calif.) A note on “a 
WISC profile for retarded readers.” Alberta J. 
educ. Res., 1959, 5, 264—-267.—11 children with known 
reading handicaps, ages 7.0 to 14.8 and mean WISC 
Full Scale IQ of 100.3, were compared with a control 
group with a mean Full Scale WISC IQ of 102 
matched on the basis of age and sex. Using devia- 
tion scores (amount each S deviated on each subtest 
from his own average scaled score) the subtests on 
Coding and Arithmetic were significantly lower than 
Object Assembly, and Coding was also lower than 
Block Design for children with reading difficulty but 
not for the matched sample. Replication with a larger 
sample is recommended.—G. M. Della-Piana. 


772. Strong, Edward K., Jr. (Stanford U.) 
Manual for Strong Vocational Interest Blanks for 
men and women. Palo Alto, Calif.: Consulting Psy- 
chologists Press, Inc., 1959. 40 p.—Contains sections 
on (a) description, administration, scoring, reporting ; 
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(b) interpretation; and (c) development, reliability, 
validity, needed research, bibliography, plus appen- 
dices on criterion groups, scoring methods, tables. 
33 refs—C. T. Morgan. 

773. Zulliger, Hans. The Behn-Rorschach Test. 
Bern, Switzerland: Hans Huber, 1956, 200 p._ Fr. 
25.—The textbook for the use of the Hans-Behn- 
Eschenburg plates developed for control purposes to 
parallel the Rorschach plates. Part I presents an 
introduction to the technique of the form interpreta- 
tion test and Part II presents examples and psycho- 
logical evaluations from the application of the test 
in the work of the practicing psychologist—L. N. 
Solomon. 

INTELLIGENCE 


774. Ellis, N. R., Pryer, Margaret W., Distefano, 
M. K., & Pryer, R. S. (State Colony & Training 
School, Pineville, La.) Learning in mentally de- 
fective, normal, and superior subjects. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 725-734.—Mentally defective, 
normal, and superior Ss were compared on serial 
verbal and maze learning. The relationship between 
tested intelligence and indices of learning within each 
IQ group was examined. In the Ist experiment 300 
Ss ranging in IQ from 40 to 139 were practiced to 
a criterion of 1 errorless trial on a typical memoriza- 
tion task. Overall, trials-to-criterion were highly 
dependent upon IQ. In the 2nd experiment, Ss rang- 
ing in IQ from 40 to 139 performed until a criterion 
of 2 errorless trials was sae or for 100 trials on 
an 8-choice-point finger maze. The subnormal Ss 
took more than twice as many trials as did normals, 
though only a slight difference existed between means 
for normal and superior Ss. 27 refs —V.M. Staudt. 

775. Filho, Lourenco; Weil, Pierre G., Martins, 
Octavio, & Nick, Eva. Pesquisa nacional sébre 
nivel mental da populacdo Brasileira. [Research 
on the mental level of the Brazilian population.] Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil: National Service of Commercial 
Learning, 1959. 172 p—‘The National Committee 
of Research on the Mental Level of the Brazilian 
Population presents a summary of the results ob- 
tained from a representative sample of 26,000 sub- 
jects whose ages varied from six to sixty-five years, 
submitted to a non-verbal test . . . and a verbal test 
on vocabulary.” The principal conclusions are: 
“There is a definite influence of wages and socio- 
economic factors especially upon the populations of 
the northern, northeastern and rural areas as well as 
upon the coloured population and illiterate people. 
Brazilian people and foreigners living in Brazil, with 
the same cultural level, obtain similar results at the 
tests.” English summary.—C. T. Morgan. 

776. Fusco, Eneas, B. (Faculty Medicine, U. Sao 
Paulo, Brazil) Afericao do teste de Binet-Simon. 
[Standardization of the Binet-Simon Test.] Rev. 
Psicol. norm. patol., Sao Paulo, 1958, 4, 275-282.— 
The distribution of 2298 cases of IQs obtained in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, is slightly asymetrical. IQs for chil- 
dren between 3 and 5 years of age are slightly above 
average; those for adolescents 11-15 years old, some- 
what below average. A revision of the test is recom- 
mended.—C. T. Morgan. 


777. Ghiselli, E. E. 


(U. California, Berkeley) 
The relationship between intelligence and age 


among superior adults. J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 


AND ABILITIES 


35: 773-781 


90, 131-142.—Previous investigations of the relation- 
ship between intelligence test scores and age at the 
adult level have found that from maturity on there 
is a steady decline in ability. An analysis of the 


- results obtained with different types of tests, testing 


conditions, and subjects, suggested the hypothesis that 
with a test measuring the higher intellectual func- 
tions and putting no premium on speed of response, 
adults who have achieved higher levels of education 
would show little or no decline in scores with in- 
creasing age. To test this hypothesis two tests de- 
signed to measure the higher aspects of intelligence 
were developed. These tests were administered to 
groups of 628 and 795 individuals ranging in age 
from 20 to 65 years who had completed at least one 
year of college. On neither test was there found a 
downward trend in scores with increasing age. 
Rather no relationship was manifest between age and 
intellectual ability—Awuthor abstract. 

778. Hornowski, Bolestaw. (U. Poznan, Poland) 
Analiza psychologiczna testu percepcysnego J. C. 
Ravena. [The psychological analysis of J. C. Raven’s 
Progressive Matrices Test of perception.] Warsaw, 
Poland: Panstwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, 1959. 
213 p.—aA representative group of Poznan school 
children (544 boys and 501 girls) was administered 
Raven's Progressive Matrices Test to find out the 
diagnostic and prognostic value of this scale and to 
adapt it to the mental development of Polish youth. 
It was also administered to 62 graduate students at 
Poznan University. It is concluded that the Raven 
test scores show a normal distribution and that the 
test has diagnostic and prognostic values—N. H. 
Pronko. 


779. Knief, Lotus M., & Stroud, James B. 
(Wartburg Coll.) Intercorrelations among various 
intelligence, achievement, and social class scores. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 117-120.—The analyses 
reported in this paper give little justification for the 
use of the Davis-Eells Games, Lorge-Thorndike non- 
verbal intelligence tests, and Raven’s Progressive 
Matrices in conjunction with the Lorge-Thorndike 
verbal intelligence tests for general prediction pur- 
poses. This in no sense denies their usefulness in 
individual diagnosis. In need of further exploration 
in particular is the significance of extreme discrepan- 
cies in performance on verbal and nonverbal intelli- 
gence tests. 5 tables—R. M. Frumkin. 

780. Lehmann, Irvin J. (Michigan State U.) 
Rural-urban differences in intelligence. J. educ. 
Res., 1959, 53, 62-68.—Is there a significant differ- 
ence between rural and urban children in 1Q, MA, 
or responses to the individual items of Form L of 
the revised Stanford-Binet? The Ss were 44 rural 
and 44 urban children in southeastern Wisconsin. 
Tested for significance by the analysis of variance 
technique, it was found that urban children have a 
significantly higher mean IQ. Although urban chil- 
dren have a higher MA, the difference, tested by the 
analysis of covariance, just approaches the 5% level 
of significance. No significant difference between 
rural and urban children was found in their responses 
to the individual test items.—F. Goldsmith. 

781. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva U.) The in- 
telligence of applicants for admission to Jewish 
day schools. Jew. soc. Stud., 1957, 19, 129-140.— 
IQs on the revised Stanford-Binet of 2083 preschool 
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Seifert, Karl Heinz. (Hauptstr. 242, Heidel- 
berg, Germany) Ehfahrungen mit dem Progres- 
sive-Matrices-Test bei taubstummen Kindern. 
[Experiences with the Progressive Matrices Test and 
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Thurstone, L. L. (Carnegie Inst. Tech- 

nology) The nature of intelligence. Paterson, 

N.].: Littlefield, Adams, 1960. xvi, 167 $1.50 

A paperback edition of a book first published in 1924 

—C. 7. M 

(See also Abstracts 358, 499, 515, 690, 740, 766, 1014, 
1030, 1039, 1043, 1051, 1237, 1254, 1273, 1285, 
1287) 
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PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


784. Brengelmann, J. C., Hahn, H., Pedley, J. C., 
& Amato, J.G. Learning and personality: A pilot 
experiment. psychol., Amst., 1960, 17, 113- 
147.—A learning test requiring drawn reproductions 
yf visually presented stimuli was analyzed by practice 
stages and correlated with several vari Pre 
dictions derived from theories relating to extraver- 
sion, neuroticism, and manifest anxiety were not sig- 
nificantly supported. Apart from age and intelligence, 
the only significant results involved rigidity and 
positive extre set Though disagreeing 
with theory, entirely consistent with 
empirical fa literature —G. Rubin- 
Rabson 
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Raymond B., & Scheier, Ivan H. 
(U. Illinois) Extension of meaning of objective 
test personality factors: Especially into anxiety, 
neuroticism, questionnaire, and physical factors. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 287-315.—“A battery of 
objective personality tests of quite unusual breadth, 
but with high representation in the anxiety area, was 
incorporated in an ‘overlap’ design. . . . It was then 
centroid factored along with personality questionnaire 
measures, fitness measures, and dynamic 
measures of ergic strength. Seventeen factors were 
extracted and rotated Nine factors were identi- 
fied by matching with patterns previously and inde- 
pendently established, six were matchable with mod 
two were unmatchable.” 
students. 103 variables were 
18 tables, 22 H. Ruja. 
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erate confidence, and Ss 
were 86 male college 
measured on each S 


22 refs. 
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786. Hess, Robert D., & Hink, Douglas L. (U. 
Chicago) A comparison of forced vs. free Q-sort 
procedure. educ. Res., 1959, 53, 83-90.—A Q-sort 
was constructed to explore Erikson’s concept of iden- 
tity formation in adolescence. It covered the areas 
of occupation, social and sex role, competence, and 
definiteness. A total of 72 items was paired, one item 
dealing with positive identity, its mate with the diffuse 
identity counterpart. Ss taking the free sort were 
allowed to arrange as many cards as they desired 
within the range of 10 sorting intervals. The forced- 
choice Ss had to place a predetermined number of 
items into each interval cell. The results of the free 
and forced sorts did not differ significantly —F. Gold 
smith. 


787. Klimov, E. A. Korrelyatsiya diagnostich- 
eskikh dannykh pri laboratornom ispytanii pod- 
vizhnosti nervnykh protsessov dvumya priyemani. 
| Correlation of diagnostic data in laboratory tests of 
the mobility of the nervous processes using two 
methods.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, 
No. 2, 117-120.—The author evaluates different 
approaches to the study of the typological character- 
istics of the higher nervous activity. Both methods 
are suitable in diagnosing Ss as mobile or inert in 
respect to their higher nervous activity. The cor- 
relation between the 2 methods is represented by an 
r of .68.—A. Cuk. 

788. Openshaw, Joseph W. (U. 
cue value of certain attributes of faces. 
tion Abstr., 1960, 20, 4447—Abstract. 


789. Pinneau, S. R., & Milton, A. (U. Califor- 
nia) The ecological veracity of the self-report. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 249-276.—A study of 
“the ecological veracity of the self-report, i.e., the 
extent of correspondence between the self-report” and 
Os’ reports. “The subjects of the study were 43 
married male college students. The observers 
were the subjects’ wives. The subjects’ reports 
consisted of their responses to items of three MMPI 
scales, MF, SS, and Si, and of three comparable 
scales from the Behavioral Inventory. The observers 
answered the same items, couched in the third person, 
in terms of their husbands. . . . The analysis of the 
data indicate that in most instances there was ap- 
proximately as high agreement between observers and 
subjects as the reliability of the self- reports and of 
the observational records permit.” 18 refs.—C. T. 
Morgan. 


790. Schlesinger, Herbert J. (Topeka, Kan.) 
Psychological testing. Menninger Quart., 1959, 
13(4), 1-6.—The use of a battery of tests and stand- 
ardized interviews in a clinical setting is presented 
for an audience of interested laymen.—W. A. Varvel. 


791. Stone, Herbert K., & Dellis, Nicholas P. 
An ay investigation into the levels hy- 
pothesis. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 333-340.—It is 
hype ‘hesized that the more highly structured the test, 
the more likely that the data obtained will derive 
from a more conscious level of the personality and 
that the less structured the test, the less conscious the 
material obtained. The WAIS, TAT, Sentence Com- 
pletions Test, Rorschach, and Draw-a-Person Test 
were administered to 20 hospitalized patients diag- 
nosed as pseudoneurotic or pseudocharacterological 
schizophrenia. Each protocol was rated for the 
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amount of pathology with results suggesting consid- 
erable overlap between the tests on the levels of con- 
sciousness tapped.—A. F. Greenwald. 


(See also Abstracts 725, 748, 758, 846, 872, 1055, 
1113, 1282, 1301) 


INVENTORIES 


792. Martin, Barclay. (U. Wisconsin) The 
measurement of anxiety. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 
189-203.—‘‘Measures, which previous research had 
suggested as involving individual differences in anxi- 
ety, were obtained on 98 college females and a factor 
analysis was performed upon the resulting correlation 
matrix. One factor did emerge that was identified 
as an anxiety dimension. This anxiety factor was 
relatively independent of three other factors identified 
as intelligence, motivation in psychological experi- 
ments, and paper and pencil test taking habits or atti- 
tudes.” Among the measures used were the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale, items from the K and L 
scales of the MMPI, annoyances, and food dislikes. 
—H. Ruja. 

793. Peek, Roland M., & Olson, Gordon W. 
(Hastings State Hospital) Organization and inter- 
nal structure of the MMPI (2nd Ed.). Hastings, 
Minn.: Hastings State Hospital, 1959. 66 p.—lIn- 
tended “for those clinicians, researchers, and teachers 
who are interested in the internal structure of the 
MMPI and the relationships of items making up 
the test. It is not intended as an interpretative 
manual.” Contains a concise martix and a listing of 
item overlap between scales; tables converting item 
designation from individual to group form and vice 
versa, also giving item content, scales on which the 
item appears, scoring direction.—E. Bakis. 


(See also Abstracts 346, 701, 764, 835, 1087, 1168, 
1227, 1259, 1410) 


Projective Methods 


794. Appelbaum, Stephen A. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kan.) The effect of altered psychological 
atmosphere on Rorschach responses: A new sup- 
plementary procedure. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1959, 
23, 179-185.—After the completion of standard Rors- 
chach testing, the Altered Atmosphere Procedure is 
introduced in an attempt to promote greater relaxa- 
tion and casualness. Case examples demonstrate that 
much can be learned from the way the S responds to 
the examiner’s effort to change the atmosphere as well 
as from the content of the new responses and from 
a comparison with those previously given—W. A. 
Varvel. 

795. Binder, Hans. Die Helldunkeldeutungen 
im psychodiagnostischen Experiment von Rors- 
chach. [Shading responses in Rorschach’s psycho- 
diagnostic experiment.] Bern, Switzerland: Hans 
Huber, 1959. 127 p. S. Fr. 12—A monograph re- 
print of Binder’s paper on Rorschach shading re- 
sponses, originally published in 1932 (see Schweiz. 
Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1932, 30, 1-67, 233-286). 
Included are Binder’s early comments on the inkblots 
and his interpretation of shading responses in normal 
and psychiatric syndromes, illustrated with numerous 
case samples. 61 references to pre-1932 literature. 

H. P. David. 
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796. Duché, D. J., & Engels, C. Résultats des 
tests psychologiques chez les jeunes hystériques. 
[Results of psychological tests with young hysterics. ] 
Psychol. Franc., 1959, 4, 309-314.—Rorschach and 
TAT studies were made of 8 girls aged 10-19 with 
WISC IQ 90-100. Some interpretational differences 
between the 2 tests were noted. Certain changes in 
response with age were observed.—C. J. Adkins. 

797. Frank, Lawrence K. Toward a projective 
psychology. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 246-253.- 
“A growing sophistication about theorizing and the 
development of conceptual models is necessary if we 
are to develop a projective psychology which will go 
beyond accepted assumptions and dubious conceptions 
that have been productive, but which are becoming 
increasingly obsolete in the emerging new climate 
of opinion \ projective psychology offers oppor- 
tunities for creative, imaginative conceptualization 
and escape from the accepted way of thinking and 
investigating which are blocking more fruitful studies 
and more productive thinking about human person- 
ality.”—A. F. Greenwald. 

798. Hartman, A. A. (Municipal Court Chicago, 
Ill.) Personality factors in perceptual distortion. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 181-188.—Report of a case 
involving perceptual distortion on the TAT and dis- 
cussion of its implications for perception theory.— 
H. Ruja. 

799. Hunt, Valerie V., & Weber, Mary Ellen. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) Body Image Pro- 
jective Test. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 3-10.—Com- 
parative data were obtained from 100 college women 
on a Body Image Projective Test and an objective 
rating scale. Relationships between scores on these 
tests were not significant at the .01 level, and the 
question posed by the authors is whether “the two 
tests inherently differ or whether they measure dif- 
ferent aspects of the body image.”-—A. F. Greenwald. 

800. King, B. T. (USN Medical Research Lab.) 
Relationships between submarine school perform- 
ance and scores on the Navy Thematic Apper- 
ception Test. USN Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1958, 
17(8, Whole No. 301). ii, 15 p—3 groups of Ss 
were selected from a single class of Navy Submarine 
School. Included were 21 students dropped for tem- 
peramental, psychiatric, or academic reasons; 24 stu- 
dents having low final standing; and 23 having high 
final standing. Comparisons of scores on selected 
scoring categories of the Navy Thematic Appercep- 
tion Test indicate that students who are dropped give 
indications of lower motivation for achievement and 
compliance with instructions and less emotional in- 
volvement in the test situation —J. L. Brown. 


801. Klopfer, Walter G., Allen, Bernadene V., 
& Etter, David. (U. Portland) Content diversity 
on the Rorschach and “range of interests.” J. proj. 
Tech., 1960, 24, 290-291—A measure of range of 
interests was derived from the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank. Insignificant correlations were ob- 
tained between the Strong interest score and the 
total number of Rorschach categories, total number 
of Rorschach responses, and the WAIS Full Scale 
1Q.—A. F. Greenwald. 

802. Lubin, Bernard. (Indiana U. Medical Cen- 
ter) Some effects of set and stimulus properties 
on TAT stories. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 11-16.— 
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Effects of set and stimulus properties on TAT re- 
sponses were studied. Elicitors of sexual expression 
(Cards 2 and 19) and of aggressive expression 
(Cards 8BM and 20) were administered. “Analyses 
revealed that set and stimulus properties produced 
statistically significant effects on both sexual and 
aggressive expression, but not on response time or 
productivity.” There was a significant interaction 
between set and stimulus factors on sexual expression 
but not on aggressive expression.—A. F. Greenwald. 

803. Phares, E. Jerry; Stewart, Lawrence M.., 
& Foster, James M. (Kansas State U.) Instruc- 
tion variation and Rorschach performance. /. 
proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 28-31.—“In this study it was 
predicted that when Ss categorize the Rorschach 
testing situation as one in which their responses are 
either right or wrong the result would be fewer 
total, movement, and color responses; more popular, 
animal, and pure form responses; and a higher form- 
level.” Results failed to confirm any of the hypothe- 
ses, although a significant difference was found be- 
tween exuminers in total number of responses elicited. 

A. F. Greenwald 

804. Pine, Fred. (New York U.) A manual 
for rating drive content in the TAT. J. proj. Tech., 
1960, 24, 32-45.—"‘The present paper describes and 
illustrates a manual for rating the use of drive con- 
tent in TAT stories.” <A theoretical rationale, de- 
rived from psychoanalytic theory, is presented. 
“Three main types of ratings are described. 
Material supporting the general independence, inter- 
rater reliability, and validity of the main scores was 
also presented.” —A. F. Greenwald 


805. Rao, S. K. R., & Ramadevi, T. 
Inst. Mental Health, Bangalore) 
in the analysis of TAT responses. /. All-/ndia Inst. 
Ment. Hith., 1958, 1(1), 42-50.—“A set of 20 TAT 
cards prepared for use in Indian adult population was 
employed in this study.” The verbal responses of 1 
patient were analyzed. The analysis substantiates 
personal history data—C. 7. Morgan. 

806. Reisman, John M. 
ance Clinic, N.Y.) Types of movement in chil- 
dren’s Rorschachs. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 46-48. 

Contrary to Piotrowski’s interpretation of move- 
ment responses, results of this study indicate that, 
with disturbed children, if a child’s m is of the ex 
tensor (fiexor, blocked) type, then it is highly prob- 
able that his record contains M and FM of this type. 
A positive correlation is suggested between the types 
of movement of m, M, and FM in children.—A. F. 
Greenwald 
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(Rochester Child Guid- 


807. Rosner, Stanley. (Child Guidance Clinic, 
Bridgeport, Conn.) Inquiry: Partial or total. /. 
proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 49-51—*"The notion is ad- 
vanced that stereotyped content analyses of Rorschach 
responses based upon normative data is not very dif- 
ferent from making blanket interpretations in dream 
analysis or in psychotherapy.” The value of the 
inquiry in providing data of clinical significance is 
discussed —A. F. Greenwald 

808. Solkoff, Norman. (State U. lowa) Effects 
of a variation in instructions on responses to TAT 
cards. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 67-70.—A group of 
30 college students and a group of 30 hospitalized 
psychiatric patients were administered a series of 
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5 TAT cards under both first-person and third-person 
instructions. Instructions had a significant effect on 
total narration time, verbal productivity, and total 
number of pauses exceeding a 10-second limit in the 
student group. Initial reaction time was longer under 
first-person instructions in the patient sample. Dif- 
ferential effects of the order of administration are 
reported for the 2 groups.—A. F. Greenwald. 


(See also Abstracts 10, 686, 694, 706, 720, 769, 
963, 965, 1136, 1142) 


PERSONALITY DIAGNOSIS 


809. Bower, Eli M. (California State Dept. Men- 
tal Hygiene, Sacramento) Early identification of 
emotionally handicapped children in_ school. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1960. xiii, 120 
p. $5.50.—Designed to assist school personnel to 
become more effective “suspecticians,” this brief vol- 
ume reviews pertinent past research, discusses social 
and educational aspects of early identification, offers 
a conceptual framework for defining “emotionally 
handicapped,” and describes a California study using 
especially devised screening techniques based on in- 
formation ordinarily available to most teachers. 
Copies of rating scales, instructions, and teacher 
work sheets are appended. 121 refs —H. P. David. 

810. Cassel, Russell N., & Harriman, B. Lynn. 
(Fontana, Calif.) A comparative analysis of per- 


sonality and ego strength test scores for in-prison, 
neuro-psychiatric and typical individuals. /. educ. 
Res., 1959, 53, 43-52——A comparative analysis of 
scores from the Group Personality Projective Test 
(GPPT) and the Ego Strength Q Test (ESQT) 


was made for: 100 select youth who were air force 
cadets; 100 unselected adults; 30 young ministers, 
priests, or rabbis; 100 neuropsychiatric hospital pa- 
tients (N-P); and 100 federal reformatory prisoners. 
Both tests discriminated with statistical and practical 
significance between normal and deviant Ss, but there 
was little practical significance between N-P Ss and 
federal prisoners. The personality scores of the 
N-Ps show more serious disturbance and lower ego 
strength than scores of the prisoners.—F. Goldsmith. 


811. Hardy, Miles W. (Florida State U.) The 
interaction of patients’ intelligence and other fac- 
tors with clinicians’ skill in the diagnostic use of 
human figure drawings. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
20, 4438.—Abstract. 

812. Klopfer, Walter G. (U. Portland) The 
psychological report: Use and communication of 
psychological findings. New York: Grune & Strat- 
ton, 1960. ix, 146 p. $4.50.—On the assumption 
that “the findings of psychological assessment pro- 
cedures are meaningful, basically consistent and com- 
municable to others,” the psychological report is 
considered in terms of purpose, focus, style, organi- 
zation, and language. The process of integrating the 
results of an extensive test battery is illustrated with 
a detailed case study. An additional 17 reports are 
appended, representing a variety of referring prob- 
lems. 27 refs.—H. P. David. 

813. Mayman, Martin. Ego strength and the 
potential for recovery from mental illness. In 
J. G. Peatman & E. L. Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift 
for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 344-357.— 
“Some promising leads to the clinical assessment of 
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residual ego strength in mental illness lie in diagnostic 
observations of: (1) the extent to which the patient 
himself desires and remains open to psychological 
change; (2) the quality of his efforts to maintain 
optimal integration of self and situation; and (3) the 
scope and quality of his continued investment in 
others.” 28 refs—H. B. English. 


814. Nyman, G. E., & Smith, G. J. W. (U. Lund, 
Sweden) A contribution to the definition of psy- 
chopathic personality. Lunds U. Arsskr., Avd. 2, 
1959, 55(10), 16 p.—This research sought to identify 
characteristic behavioral patterns on an experimental 
task of 3 subgroups of young institutionalized female 
delinquents: defectives, neurotics, and psychopaths. 
The task was a serial modification of Thurstone’s 
version of the Stroop Color-Word Test, in which the 
‘S is given incongruent color-word combinations to 
read. The 3 groups tended to show different patterns, 
and in the major results, the psychopathic group 
showed an increasing lack of response control during 
the course of the experiment. These results are in- 
terpreted as demonstrating the inability of the psycho- 
path to plan and to adapt his behavior to new situa- 
tional requirements.—D. P. Crowne. 

815. Smith, G. J. W., & Nyman, G. E. (U. Lund, 
Sweden) Psychopathologic behavior in a serial 
experiment. Lunds U. Arsskr., Avd. 2, 1959, 56(5), 
73 p.—Psychiatric patients, representing a number 
of clinical syndromes, and normals were given a 
serial modification of Thurstone’s adaptation of the 
Stroop Color-Word Task. This behavioral measure 
yields several response patterns which were hypothe- 
sized to correlate with clinical symptoms. Both 


within-group and between-group comparisons were 


made. 


ses. 


Results on the whole confirmed the hypothe- 
In general, the more disturbed the S as deter- 
mined by clinical data, the more disorganized his 
responses on the color-word task. Further, the pat- 
terns of response were found to appear differentially 
in different clinical groups: thus, hysterics were 
found to display a tendency to a dissociative sequence 
of responses, and psychopaths were characterized by 
less disorganization of responses.—D. P. Crowne. 


(See also Abstracts 687, 1037, 1088, 1146) 


PERSONALITY (StructuRE & DyNAmMIcs) 


816. Allport, Gordon W. (Harvard U.) Per- 
sonality and social encounter: Selected essays. 
Boston, Mass.: Beacon, 1960. x, 386 p. $7.50.—A 
collection of 21 previously published essays, some re- 
vised for this edition, conveying Allport’s scientific- 
humanistic approach to personality, motivational the- 
ory, normative problems, and perception and social 
programs. A 12-page bibliography of Allport’s 
1921-60 publications is appended.—H. P. David. 

817. Anon. The perception project. Menninger 
Quart., 1959, 13(4), 16-23.—12 years of research on 
individual differences in perception have suggested 
that there is a consistency in a person’s thought proc- 
esses—styles of thinking, perceiving and remember- 
ing—which guides his responses and helps him adjust 
to the world. Cognitive styles reflect basic character- 
istics of personality organization. Series of experi- 
ments are described.—W. A. Varvel. 

818. Armon, Virginia. (Pasadena Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, Calif.) Some personality variables in 
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overt female homosexuality. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 
24, 292-309.—Homosexual and heterosexual women 
were compared on certain variables of Rorschach 
and figure drawing performance. Psychologist-judges 
were unable to differentiate on blind analysis between 
homosexual and heterosexual Rorschachs and figure 
drawings. Hypotheses tested and discussed relate to 
homosexual dependency, hostile-fearful conception of 
the masculine role, psychosexual confusion, and lim- 
ited personal-social relations. Results strongly sup- 
port the hypothesis that homosexual women perceive 
women and feminine relationships with a_hostile- 
aggressive cathexis.—A. F. Greenwald. 

819. Bittencourt, R. S. A privagéo do amor 
protetor entre as causas do sentimento de inferi- 
oridade. |The deprivation of protective love among 
the causes of inferiority feeling.] Bol. /nst. Psicol., 
Rio de Jan., 1958, 8(7-8), 29-34.—A distinction be- 
tween neurosis, psychopathic personality, and psycho- 
sis is established by the author on the basis of 
maladjustment with one’s self and/or with the envi- 
ronment. The deprivation of protective love is the 
midpoint between rejection and excessive affection, 
both being responsible for inferiority feeling —R. M. 
Almeida. 

820. Cairns, Robert B. (Stanford U.) The in- 
fluence of dependency-anxiety on the effectiveness 
of social reinforcers. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 
4436.—Abstract. 

821. Cofer, C. N., & Johnson, W. R. Personality 
dynamics in relation to exercise and sports. In 
Warren R. Johnson (Ed.), Science and medicine of 
exercise and sports. New York: Harper, 1960. Pp. 
525-559.—““This chapter is composed of three parts: 
(1) an overview of four major modern theories of 
motivation with their respective implications for why 
people exercise, play, and engage in sports; (2) a 
discussion of personality testing and personality tests ; 
and (3) a review of personality studies that have been 
done in relation to sports, a discussion of changes in 
motivation to play and compete in sports during the 
course of maturing and aging, and a note on hypnotic 
research in this area.” 122 refs—F. N. Arnhoff. 

822. Diamond, Solomon. Inhibition, disinhibi- 
tion, and the percepts of psychologists. In J. G. 
Peatman & E. L. Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift for 
Gardner Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 50-59.—Inhibi- 
tions play a vital role in all behavior. “They must 
keep pace with the differentiation of response ca- 
pacity. . . . For adjusted behavior we need a good 
set of inhibition-inhibitors.”—H. B. English. 

823. Frank, Lawrence K. Tactile communica- 
tion. Etc., 1958, 16, 31-79.—A review and discus- 
sion of tactile experiences in personality development, 
the cultural patterning of tactile experiences, the 
pathology of tactile processes and experiences, and 
research possibilities. 74 refs—C. T. Morgan. 

824. Freeman, David. (Stanford U.) An ex- 
perimental investigation of the construct self- 
cognition. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4443.— 
Abstract. 


825. Gollin, Eugene S. Cognitive dispositions 
and the formation of impressions of personality. 
In J. G. Peatman & E. L. Hartley (Eds.), Fest- 
schrift for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 157- 
170.—Relatively stable individual differences are 
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found in reaction to experimentally controlled pres- 
entations (via motion pictures) of persons and their 
behavior. Some Ss integrate disparate behaviors 
into a unified impression of the person, others react 
to one kind of behavior, as if it characterized the 
person, or to the behaviors as distinct episodes with- 
out a combined impression of the person. These 
differences in perception of persons are correlated 
with stable cognitive dispositions, and are differently 
distributed with age in younger Ss. 17 refs—H. B. 
English 


826. Guerra, C. V. Regresséo. [Regression.] 
Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Jan., 1958, 8(7-8), 35-43.— 
Regression is considered to be a defense mechanism 
against anxiety, and the behavior of a mature man is 
compared with one who shows regressive behavior. 
Examples that illustrate the various forms of regres- 
sion and analyse its causes presented.—R. M. 
Almeida. 


are 


827. Holzman, Philip S. Repression and cog- 
nitive style. In J. G. Peatman & E. L. Hartley 
(Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 
15). Pp. 330-343.—Evidence is presented for a cor- 
relation between the use of repression and the tend- 
ency to leveling of memory schemata ( Bartlett).— 
H. B. English 

828. Kates, Solis L. (U. Massachusetts) First- 
impression formation and authoritarianism. Hum. 
Relat., 1959, 12, 277-286.—Sullivan’s belief that un- 
derstanding of others is accomplished by the per- 
ceiver in terms of his own attitudes and interpreta- 
tive criteria was tested by varying perceivers in 
authoritarianism. stimulus persons, 30 F Scale 


items, and a 30-trait graphic rating scale comprised 


the methodology for 96 student Ss. . Results indicated 
that “the high-authoritarian Ss evaluated the stimulus 
persons as manifesting significantly more authori- 
tarianism, power, leadership, social sensitivity, posi- 
tive traits, and personal attractiveness than did the 
low-authoritarian Ss.”—M. York. 


829. Lazarus, Richard S. A program of research 
in psychological stress. In J. G. Peatman & E. L. 
Hartley (Eds), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 
35: 15). Pp. 313-329.—“. . . Two main problems 
inderlie the total research effort: (a) What are the 
intecedents of the arousal of stress?, and (b) What 
are the mechanisms employed by different types of 
personalities for mastering stress? The answer to the 
first question is being sought in the interaction of the 
stressor stimulus with the motivational characteristics 
of subjects. The second question is being dealt with 
by embedding it in ego-defense theory. We are seek- 
ing to find relations between the defense employed 
and the degree and content of the threat, and to pre- 
dict these through personality assessment. . . . The 
arousal of stress in the present research program 
depends upon the use of motion pictures or tape- 
recorded passages. In this way the subject becomes 
naturally involved in the experiment, and while he 
himself is not directly exposed to danger, he may 
vicariously respond to the experiences of the char- 
acters in the stimulus. Because no deception is in- 
volved, the same subject may be exposed repeatedly 
to various types of stimuli. . . . One of the critical 
problems of systematic stress research is to identify 
the characteristics of the stress state itself. The 
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present program is built around a multi-level ap- 
proach to the problem. In other words, not only 
are self-report measures of stress arousal and the 
qualities of the stress reaction obtained . . . but the 
psychophysiological measures are also provided.” 15 
refs.—H. B. English. 

830. Lebo, Dell, & Applegate, William S. (Child 
Guidance Clinic, Jacksonvilie, Fla.) The MAS and 
the DRQ. J. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61; 275-279.— 
Scores on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale (MAS) 
and on the Discomfort Relief Quotient (DRQ) were 
obtained from 89 college students, ages 17-27. No 
significant correlations were found between DRQ 
and MAS scores. This seems to support the concep- 
tion of MAS as a measure of enduring anxiety and 
the DRQ as being more transitory —H. Ruja. 

831. Ledyard, Francis M. (U. Houston) De- 
velopmental differences between successful and 
unsuccessful intellectualizers. Dissertation Abstr., 
1960, 20, 4439.—Abstract. 


832. Mitchell, James V., Jr. (U. Texas) Goal- 
setting behavior as a function of self-acceptance, 
over- and underachievement, and related person- 
ality variables. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 93-104. 
—Ss were 100 female college students divided into 4 
groups: self-acceptant under- and overachievers, and 
self-rejectant under- and overachievers. Each S was 
given the Bills’ Index of Adjustment and Values, the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale, and other items re- 
lated to mental health and the desire to achieve. 
Goal-setting behavior, as manifested in grade ex- 
pectations, showed some important differences in the 
4 groups. It was found that the self-acceptant under- 
achievers led all groups in gross overestimation of 
their grades, while the self-rejectant overachievers 
led others in either achieving or exceeding the ex- 
pected grade.—R. M. Frumkin. 


833. Newcomb, Theodore M. Some varieties of 
interpersonal attraction. In J. G. Peatman & E. L. 
Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy 
(see 35: 15). Pp. 171-182.—5 categories of attrac- 
tion are distinguished—admiration, personal trust, 
role support, respect, value support—and a combined 
general attractiveness. Indices for these categories 
have been empirically tested. Evidence for certain 
dynamic relationships of these categories is presented 
and a model for the study of attraction is briefly de- 
scribed.—H. B. English. 


834. Penna, A. G. A natureza da personalidade 
segundo H. A. Murray e Clyde Kluckhohn. [The 
nature of personality according to H. A. Murray and 
Clyde Kluckhohn.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Jan., 
1958, 8(9-10), 33-36.—The author compares Mur- 
ray’s personality concept as a logical construct with 
the positivistic and behavioristic concepts that iden- 
tify personality with a series of observable reactions. 
—R. M. Almeida. 


835. Riffenburgh, Geraldine H. (1552 St. Louis 
Dr., Honolulu, Hawaiii) Responses to color com- 
binations as indices of personality traits. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1959, 61, 317-322.—Woods’ Polychrome In- 
dex (PI) and the Responsibility (Re) and Social 
Introversion (Si) scales from the MMPI were ad- 
ministered to 97 Ss, ages 15-28. Rs of .80 for Re 
and PI and .42 for Si and PI were found. Hence, 
“the PI appears to be a good predictor of responsi- 
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bility and a fair predictor of social introversion.” 
Since the MMPI takes a trained person 2-3 hours to 
administer and score while an untrained person can 
administer and score the PI and compute regression 
values in 5 or 6 minutes, the author recommends con- 
sidering it for inclusion in investigations of person- 
ality —H. Ruja. 

836. Seltzer, Carl C. (Harvard U.) Masculinity 
and smoking. Science, 1959, 130, 1706-1707.—Mas- 
culine component refers to external morphological 
features. “Study of the relative strength of the mas- 
culine component in a series of males reveals a sig- 
nificant association with their differential smoking 
habits. Weakness of the masculine component is sig- 
nificantly more frequent in smokers than in non- 
smokers and most frequent in the heavier smokers.” 
Perhaps the extent to which smokers and nonsmokers 
differ in their susceptibility to disease is due to bio- 
logical factors rather than smoking itself—S. J. 
Lachman. 


837. Seward, John P. Beyond canalization. In 
J. G. Peatman & E. L. Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift for 
Gardner Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 33-49.—‘Canal- 
ization is equated with the acquisition of motives in 
McClelland’s hedonic theory. From that theory, 
based on a shifting adaptation level, it follows that 
canalized wants and fears, like positive and negative 
affects, are subject to habituation. A typical curve 
is deduced for strength of channeling with repeated 
reinforcements, rising more and more slowly to a 
limit, then falling in the same manner. A few bits 
of evidence are turned up, and implications for ‘hu- 
man nature’ are briefly considered.” 30 refs—Au- 
thor summary. 

838. Stotland, Ezra. (U. Washington) An ex- 
pectancy approach to security as a general aspect 
of motivation. /. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 253-268.— 
An individual’s security with respect to a particular 
need is defined as his expectation that the need will 
occur and will be satisfied. Security is a function of 
the expected frequency of occurrence of the need, its 
expected strength, and the time elapsing before its 
occurrence.—H. Ruja. 


839. Voegele, George E., & von Schumann, 
Hans-Joachim. Rationality and emotionality. 
Acta psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 119-133.— 
Emotionality and rationality are seen as basic or 
given conditions in the personality structure whose ef- 
fects are culturally influenced. In the West, rational 
forces influence the concept of masculinity; emo- 
tionality influences the concept of femininity. His- 
torically, the influence of these factors has changed 
and the later stress on rational attitudes has affected 
viewpoints toward stress, conflict, and psychopatho- 
logical reactions Unconscious emotional forces thus 
accumulate and disturb stability and psychic balance. 
Therapy’s aim is to mobilize emotional forces and 
supply what our culture does not—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


840. Wall, Harvey W., & Guthrie, George M. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Academic stress and per- 
ceptual thresholds. /. gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 269- 
273.—‘‘Visual thresholds for words connoting success 
and security, and failure and insecurity were de- 
termined for 67 students who were under threat of 
dismissal for poor scholarship. A negative correla- 
tion was found between academic success and visual 
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thresholds of words connoting failure. A negligible 
correlation was found between success words and 
academic success. It is believed that the elevated 
thresholds of those who did poorly were indicative 
of poorer methods of handling the anxiety aroused 
by threats of failure.”’—H. Ruja. 


841. Woodbury, John M. (Washington State 
U.) The reinforcing value of verbalization as a 
function of anxiety. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 
442.—Abstract. 


842. Zaidi, S.M.H. (Dacca U., Pakistan) Cog- 
nitive behavior under stress: A survey of litera- 
ture. Psychologia, 1959, 2, 57-64.—Intelligence “may 
be one of the critical conditions in reactions to stress.” 
The researches reviewed, though not conclusive, dem- 
onstrate “that under conditions of conflict and/or 
frustration the organism sooner or later suffers a 
disorganization in his behavior, which may be transi- 
tory or permanent depending on the intensity of the 
stimulus and the capacity of the organism exposed 
to it.” 45 refs—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 299, 300, 301, 304, 322, 371, 660, 
684, 688, 734, 797, 1342) 


PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 


843. Fried, Edrita. (Alberta Einstein Coll. Medi- 
cine, NYC) The ego in love and sexuality. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1960. 296 p. $5.50.—‘An 
effort to observe and describe how the ego operates 

. in a limited area of human experience,—love and 
sexuality. . . . The ego at first furthers survival by 
devising ingenious methods of self-protection against 
adverse circumstances in infancy and childhood. Yet 
these very methods, perpetuated unconsciously into 
later periods, may turn into impediments in the form 
of symptoms and character problems which interfere 
with sexual functioning.” Clinical illustrations are 
taken from psychoanalytic psychotherapy carried out 
in both individual and group settings—S. Glasner. 


844. Giltay, H. Zur Psychologie der mensch- 


lichen Selbstentzweiung. [The psychology of the 
splitting of the human self.] Acta psychother. psy- 
chosom., 1960, 8, 105-119.—A critical essay on 
Freud’s doctrine of ego, id and superego. The “ego” 
is not the true subject but a theater role played by 
man vis-a-vis his own “inner world.” The splitting 
proceeds in playing different sorts of theater roles. 
There are 2 “moralities” (super-ego), consolatory, 
and idealistic plays. These roles are adopted to avoid 
direct confrontation with reality. The essential task 
of psychotherapy is to deliver man from his pe- 
ripheral ego-standing and to return him to his own 
“center,” to the relief produced in coming back to 
his own self.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


845. Hartman, Heinz. Psychoanalysis and moral 
values. New York: International Univer. Press, 
1960. 121 p. $3.00.—Psychoanalysis is a scientific 
tool which has been used to evaluate moral values, 
frequently against the will of those who are most 
familiar with the tool, including Freud himself. The 
psychological dynamics and economics of moral be- 
havior are analyzed. The subjective nature of a 
number of so-called objective criteria for moral be- 
havior is pointed out. The author stresses that suc- 
cessful psychoanalysis makes the motivation for moral 
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behavior clearer, and diminishes rationalization, but 
does not necessarily result in greater morality. 
“Analysis is as little a never failing key to morality 
as it is . a reliable key to happiness.” 49 refs.— 
L. Katz. 

846. Holt, Robert R. (New York U.) Recent 
developments in psychoanalytic ego psychology 
and their implications for diagnostic testing. /. 
proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 254—266.—The work of Hart- 
mann and Erikson is discussed as it contributes to 
personality assessment and psychodiagnosis.—A. F. 
Greenwald. 

847. Jung, C. G. (Seestreasse 228, Kusnacht bei 
Zurich, Switzerland) Collected Works. Vol. VIII. 
The structure and dynamics of the psyche. New 
York: Pantheon, 1960. 596 p. $6.00.—This book 
presents 19 works of the author, grouped under 7 
general headings, which represent the development 
of the conceptual foundations of analytical psychol- 
ogy over a period of 4 decades. The earliest papers 
date from the period following Jung’s separation from 
the original psychoanalytic group; and the final con- 
tribution in the collection is the treatise on synchro- 
nicity, first published in 1950 (see 27: 3122).—J. G. 
Pratt. 

848. Paddock, F. (Drew U.) A philosophical 
investigation of the relation between psychoanaly- 
sis and theology. J. pastoral Care, 1959, 13, 38-41. 
—Psychoanalysis serves Christian theology in that 
it leads ‘‘a person to a point where he has the strength 
and ability to see the fundamental dichotomy of his 
soul.” It is only Christian theology which “assigns 
and emphasizes man’s responsibility for his predica- 
ment (doctrine of sin), yet sees that it is impossible 
for natural man to escape it.”—O. Strunk, Jr. 

849. Reik, Theodor. The haunting melody: 
Psychoanalytic experiences in life and music. 
New York: Grove, 1960. viii, 376 p. $2.45.—A 
paperback reissue of the 1953 edition (see 28: 5585). 
—C. T. Morgan. 


850. Schafer, Roy. Representations of perceiv- 
ing and acting in psychological test responses. In 
J. G. Peatman & E. L. Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift 


for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 291-312.— 
Test results of 2 nonpsychotic patients interpreted in 
the light of Freud’s ego psychology —H. B. English. 


(See also Abstracts 756, 936, 969, 982, 1106) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CORRELATES 


851. Korchin, Sheldon J., & Herz, Marvin. 
(Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Differential 
effects of “shame” and “disintegrative” threats on 
emotional and adrenocortical functioning. AMA 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 640-651.—“‘An experi- 
mental task intended as a shame threat (Scrambled 
Sentences) and another designed as a disintegrative 
threat (Picture Description) were administered to 
comparable groups of healthy young men on the 
second of two experimental days. Plasma hydro- 
cortisone levels were found to be significantly elevated 
at the time of first measurement . . . even in the ab- 
sence of intended stress. Before-to-after measures 
made on the stress day indicate both adrenocortical 
and emotional response to both experimental condi- 
tions. .. . The findings are taken as evidence of the 
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need for distinguishing the various aspects of the 
stress experience—the threatening situation, the af- 
fective response, physiological or behavior change.” 
—C. T. Morgan. 


852. Kottenhoff, H., & Lindahl, L. Laboratory 
studies on the psychology of motion-sickness. 
Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 17, 89-112.—Optical 
means are used to test motion-sickness susceptibility, 
and are compared with rocking and rotation chairs. 
Correlations of extraversion, neuroticism, and anx- 
iety were made with motion-sickness susceptibility. 
Dependent variable correlated negatively with extra- 
version, positively (low) with neuroticism, and 
showed little relation to anxiety. The visual com- 
ponent is important in inducing motion-sickness.—v. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


853. von Fieandt, K. (U. Helsinki, Finland) 
Gefiihl und Affekt als Gegenstand psychologischer 
Forschung. [Feeling and affect as subject of psy- 
chological research.] Stud. gen., Berlin, 1958, 11, 
187-192.—The author reviews new research on the 
measurement of feeling and affect (bioelectrical meas- 
urement methods, the psychogalvanometer, GSR, 
EEG, and others) in relation to problems of neuroti- 
cism, frustration, and group behavior.—P. L. Krieger. 


(See also Abstracts 465, 1050, 1208) 
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854. Nigrin, Raphael. (Seton Psychiatric Inst., 
Baltimore, Md.) Similarity and differences in 
American and European psychiatry. Neuropsy- 
chiatry, 1959, 5, 153-169.—Americans prefer the 
mask implications of persona and Europeans the 
deeper ones of character. Genetics as a part of 
psychiatry is stronger in Europe. Differences in 
modes of therapy are reviewed —W. L. Wilkins. 


855. Verner, M. Psycholégia v zdravotnictve. 
[ Psychology in health service.] Bratislava, Czecho- 
slovakia: Slovenska Akadémia Vied, 1957. 173 p.— 
15 articles concerning various areas of clinical psy- 
chology. Contents are: A. Jurovsky, “Clinical Psy- 
chology in Slovakia”; J. Cerveniansky, “Clinical Psy- 
chology through the Eyes of My Own Discipline” ; 
Z. Klimo, “The Significance of Psychology in Psy- 
chiatry”; N. Cervenanska, “A Historical Review of 
the Role of Psychology in Medicine”; G. Dobrotka, 
“Defect Representations in Rorschach”; O. Kondas, 
“Disturbances of the Functional State of the Second 
Signal System in Alcoholics”; R. Skodova-Somogyi, 
“Work Progress of Schizophrenics in the Sorting 
Test and in Normal Work Situations”; O. Kondas, 
“A Contribution of Clinical Psychology on the Effects 
of Occupational Therapy in Mental Patients’; A. 
Stanéak, “A Rare Case of Autistic Thinking”; L. 
Li¢ko and M. Janec, “Complex Group Therapy of 
Enuresis Nocturna”; S. Cinkovska, “A Psychological 
Solution of the Daily Regimen in Nursing Homes for 
Tuberculous Children”; K. Hornakova, “Interrela- 
tions between the Disease and the Psyche in Asthma- 
tic Children”; M. Verner, “Psychic Reflections of 
Operations”; M. Zurkova-Vrabcova, ‘Rehabilitation 
of Tuberculous Patients”; A. Marisova, “Psychopro- 
phylactic Preparation for Painless Childbirth.” Rus- 
sian, English, and German summaries.—)V. Brichdéek. 
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MepbicAL THERAPY 


856. Kutner, Bernard. Physician-patient rela- 
tionships: A theoretical framework. In J. G. 
Peatman & E. L. Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift for 
Gardner Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 258-273.—A set 
of theoretical concepts to describe the doctor-patient 
relationship. 19 refs.—H. B. English. 


857. Piette, Y. Action du pentothal sur les 
altérations electroencephalographiques de |’elec- 
trochoc. [Action of pentothal on the electroencephalo- 
graphic changes caused by electroshock.| Acta 
neurol. psychiat. Belg., 1959, 59, 1045-1065.—Injec- 
tion of pentothal has a marked sedative effect on the 
alterations of the cortical rhythm following ECT. It 
also decreases considerably bioelectric alterations oc- 
curring after the conclusion of a series of ECT. As 
it does not appreciably alter the curative efficiency 
of ECT, the physiopathological effect of the latter 
does not seem linked to the appearance of slow waves, 
nor to the epileptic fits related to this slow bioelec- 
trical activity—V. Sanua. 


858. Shapiro, Arthur K. (New York U. Coll. 
Medicine) Attitudes toward the use of placebos 
in treatment. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 200- 
211.—The attitudes of psychiatric vs. nonpsychiatric 
physicians toward the use of placebos as a therapeutic 
measure are reviewed from the literature. These con- 
trasting attitudes and their implications are discussed. 
—N. H. Pronko. 


859. Stoller, Robert J., & Geertsma, Robert H. 
(U. California School Medicine, Los Angeles) 


Measurement of medical students’ acceptance of 


emotionally ill patients. J. med. Educ., 1958, 33, 
585-590.—The commonly negative reaction of medical 
students to emotionally ill patients is discussed and 
subjected to a preliminary study involving a sample 
of senior, male medical students. The student tends 
to judge rather than evaluate the patient, and refuses 
to recognize the absence of any organic illness. He 
reflects the medical instructor’s doubt that such 
“ ‘intangibles’ as attitudes, values, feelings, and wishes 
can be studied objectively.” Using Stephenson’s Q 
technique, the author concludes from the 22 students’ 
sortings of 63 statements descriptive of patients that 
all members of this sample “felt that a typically or- 
ganically ill patient was closer to their ideal of an 
ideal patient than was a typical emotionally ill pa- 
tient.”—J. T. Cowles. 


Drug Therapy 


860. Abse, D. Wilfred; Dahlstrom, W. G., & 
Tolley, A.G. (U. North Carolina) Evaluation of 
tranquilizing drugs in the management of acute 
mental disturbance. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 
973-980.—A previous study of 36 patients adminis- 
tered either reserpine, powdered opium, or placebo 
on a random basis was supplemented by a total of 68 
patients studied in the reserpine series and a 2nd 
series consisting of 30 patients comparing chlor- 
promazine with the standard drug (opium) and the 
inert placebo (lactose). Physiological measures, psy- 
chomotor performance, staff ratings, and personality 
test findings showed no consistent or differential im- 
provement for any drug over any other drug or 
placebo.—N. H. Pronko. 
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861. May, Rupert H., Selymes, Piroska; Week- 
ley, Robert D., & Potts, Albert M. (Cleveland 
Psychiatric Hosp., O.) Thioridazine therapy: Re- 
sults and complications. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 
130, 230-234.—N. H. Pronko. 


862. Rosenblum, S., Buoniconto, P., & Graham, 
B. D. (Wayne County Training School, Northville, 
Mich.) “Compazine” vs. placebo: A controlled 
study with educable, emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 713-717.— 
36 children, matched for age, 1Q, length of residence, 
and socioeconomic status, were studied to determine 
if prochlorperazine (“Compazine”) is an effective 
therapeutic adjunct in treatment of borderline re- 
tarded, emotionally disturbed boys and girls. 10 mg. 
spansules of compazine were administered to 1 group 
of Ss in their living quarters twice a day for 3 
months. A 2nd group received identical placebos for 
a similar period, while a 3rd group served as control, 
receiving neither the drug nor a placebo. Pre- and 
postexperimental measurements were made of intel- 
lectual functioning, manifest anxiety, and behavior on 
all Ss. Atl treatment groups improved significantly 
in intellectual functioning after 3 months ; none showed 
reduction in anxiety. In general, statistical analyses 
indicated nonsignificant differences postexperimen- 
tally among the groups studied. As a group, the 
“Compazine” treated showed the smallest percentage 
of improvers of the 3 groups. Placebo Ss were su- 
perior to controls and drug group.—lV. M. Staudt. 

863. Saavedra, Alfredo, & Mariategui, Javier. 
La tioridacina en psiquiatria. [The use of thiorida- 
zine in psychiatry.] Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 
22, 585-630.—A review of the literature on the use 
of thioridazine is followed by a description of the 
results of its use in 58 psychiatric cases. Favorable 
results were obtained in 50 patients. Secondary ef- 
fects were minimal and transitory. 20 refs —R. M. 
Frumkin. 

864. Smigel, Joseph O., Lowe, Karl J., & Green, 
Morris. Emotional and psychic problems of in- 
stitutionalized geriatric patients: Evaluation of 
hydroxyzine. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1959, 7, 61-66. 
—101 geriatric patients with emotional disturbances 
were treated with hydroxyzine (Atarax) orally over 
a period ranging from 3-9 months. There were 4 
diagnostic groups: (a) 39 cases of confusion, (b) 12 
cases of con: ersion hysteria, (c) 45 cases of removal 
disorientation, and (d) 5 cases of senile anxiety and 
tension. 91 (90.4%) benefited from hydroxyzine 
therapy; 10 patients did not respond. No serious 
side-reactions were noted. Several patients experi- 
enced slight drowsiness in the beginning of treat- 
ment.—L. Diller. 


865. Tallaferro, A., Milano, A. J., Alurralde, D. 
G., Paz, C., & Polito, R. Accién de la mescalina y 
la LSD-25 sequin el test de Funkenstein. [The 
action of mescaline and LSD-25 according to the 
Funkenstein test.] Acta neuropsiquiat., Argent., 1959, 
5, 19-216 cases were treated with mescaline and 
6 with LSD. The Funkenstein test was made prior 
to administration in all cases (see 32: 5457). The 
mescaline group was tested at 2 hours, 24 hours, and 
7 days. Curves showed a tendency to normalize. 
The LSD group was tested at 2 hours, 5, 15, and 45 
days. Curves were similar to a typical curve previ- 
ously described. The adrenaline curve was never 
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modified and in the last test, the patients tended to 
repeat the first curve —IV’. W; Meissner 

866. Van Reeth, P. C., & Bloch, C. Le traite- 
ment des dépressions endogénes par un nouvel in- 
hibiteur de la mono-amine-oxydase: Le nialamide. 
| Treatment of the endogenous depressions by a new 
inhibitor of the monoamine-oxydase type: Niamid.] 
Acta neurol., psychiat. Belg.., 1960, 60, 320-327 .- 
Forty cases of endogenous depression have been 
treated with nialamide. Results were very good in 
and a partial or temporary improvement oc- 
curred in 9 more patients. Tolerance was excellent. 
Che small group of patients who had manic or hypo- 
banic reactions in their past history reacted best to 
the treatment. One of these cases is presented in 
detail in order to underline the preventive effect of 
the drug in recurrent depressive reactions. It ap- 
pears from an intra-individual comparison that ECT 
has a therapeutic value that remains superior to 
nialamide, as is also the with other M.A.O 
inhibitors.” luthor summary. 

867. Wilkens, Bernard, & Malitz, Sidney. (New 
York State Psychiatric Inst, NYC) Some prob- 
lems of dose variation in the use of tranquilizing 
drugs. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 23-29.—N. H 
Pronko. 


(See also Abstracts 499, 507, 960, 1056, 1060) 


19 cases 


case 


Shock Therapy 


868. Bonn, Ethel M., & Boorstein, Seymour. 
(Topeka VA Hosp., Kan.) Regressive electroshock 
therapy and anaclitic psychotherapy: A case re- 
port. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1959, 23, 190-201. 
After 2 years of hospitalization, a young woman 
initially diagnosed as psychoneurotic depressive re 
action, later changed to pseudoneurotic schizophrenic 
reaction, was given 30 electroshock treatments over 
a period of 10 consecutive days until a deeply regres- 
state was Thereupon she was helped 
to integrate past experiences as they were remem 
bered and to gain some understanding of traumatic 
events and of those parts of her illness recalled after 
treatment. She responded well to treatment.—IlV. A 
Varvell, 

869. Delgado, Honorio. 


sive reached 


La insulinoterapia de 
la esquizofrenia: Nuestra experiéncia en veinte 


anos. [Insulin therapy in schizophrenia: 20 years 
experience.]| Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 
3-8.—Experience with 540 cases over a period of 
20 years leads to the following conclusions: (a) the 
most effective therapy is the combination of insulin, 
electroshock, and chlorpromazine; (b) best results 
were obtained with patients confined for less than 6 
months; (a) 50-100 comas seemed to be the most 
effective treatment; (d) 4 deaths (0.9%) are re 
ported from other complications —W. W. Meisner 
870. Jaffe, Joseph; Fink, Max, & Kahn, Robert 
L. (Hillside Hosp., Long Island, N.Y.) Changes 
in verbal transactions with induced altered brain 
function. J/. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 235-239.— 
On a random basis a group of 17 patients assigned to 
an experimental (convulsive treatment) group was 
compared with a control (subconvulsive treatment) 
group of 10 patients. Tape recorded interviews given 
prior to, and in the 12th week of, treatment were 
analyzed for the type-token ratio. EEGs were also 
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recorded weekly. Results showed a significant de- 
crease in the mean and an increase in the SDs of the 
type-token ratios of Ss receiving convulsive therapy 
and no differences for the subconvulsive group. The 
degree of this change was related both to the degree 
of delta activity in the EEG and to changes in lan- 
guage pattern observed in independent interviews. 
These language changes are related theoretically to 
brain functions.—N, H. Pronko. 

871. Jimeno, M. Alfonso Ledesma. (Manicomio 
Provincial, Salamanca, Spain) Aportaciones al 
estudio de la recuperacion de la conciencia en los 
enfermos sometidos a la accién del electrochoque. 
[Contributions to the study of the recovery of con- 
sciousness in patients subjected to the action of elec- 
troshock. } Rev. Psicol. gen. apl., Madrid, 1958, 13, 
284-313.—Using an N of 20, personal data recalled 
with recovery of consciousness from most to least is 
name, address, rank, business, temperament, and age. 
Spatial orientation is better than temporal, and 
sketches and colors recognized more easily than draw- 
ings. Task complexity seems related to the length 
of time after shock before the task can be accom- 
plished. Verbal responses seem unavailable for 3 
minutes and conscious memories for 18 minutes. Full 
recovery takes about 3 hours. The levels of con- 
sciousness seem analogous to levels of maturation, and 
content varies with each level.—B. S. Aaronson. 

872. Kahn, Robert L., Pollack, Max, & Fink, 
Max. (Hillside Hosp., Long Island, N.Y.) Social 
attitude (California F Scale) and convulsive ther- 
apy. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 187-192.—In an 
attempt to measure such social attitudes as conven- 
tionalism and rigidity in a psychiatric population and 
to relate these to change in brain function, a modi- 
fied F scale was administered to the entire inpatient 
population and to 69 consecutive hospitalized patients 
(divided into an experimental group of 59 Ss and a 
control group of 10 Ss) referred for convulsive ther- 
apy. Results showed that “patients with low F scores 
respond to the content of the questionnaire, while 
those with high F scores showed a generalized pat 
tern of agreement independent of the content.” Pa 
tients referred for convulsive therapy had higher F 
scores than those given psychotherapy alone. Treat- 
ment and post treatment differences and their psy- 
chologic significance are also discussed—N. H. 
Pronko. 

(See also Abstract 447) 


PsYCHOTHERAPY 


873. Anderson, C. M. Variations in the dy- 
namics of the analytic relationship in the clinic 
and in private practice. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1960, 
20, 73-78.—Although the doctor-patient relationship 
does vary in the clinic and in private practice because 
of factors in the patients, in the therapists, in the 
techniques employed, and in the environmental set- 
ings; a well trained and skillful therapist can work 
successfully with both clinic and private patients.— 
D. Prager. 

874. Bross, Rachel B. (New York Medical Coll., 
NYC) Termination of analytically oriented psy- 
chotherapy in groups. /nt. J. group. Psychother., 
1959, 9, 326-337.—A case is presented with a set of 
criteria for determining patients’ readiness to leave 
psychotherapy.—M. J. Vargas. 
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875. Burton, A. The moment in psychotherapy. 
Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1960, 20, 41-48.—The moment 
is an existential reference to being at a place or loca- 
tion of significance. It is the medium through which 
life and existence are translated. The therapeutic en- 
counter becomes a vehicle for the moment. The 
schizophrenic refuses to live by time as we know it. 
He seeks and evades the critical moment. For the 
schizophrenic, moments of being in the world with 
the psychotherapist are crucial in determining his 
existence —D. Prager. 

876. Caruso, Igor A. La technique analytique 
en tant que technique “existentielle.” [The ana- 
lytic technique as an “existential” technique.| Acta 
psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 17-22.—Existential 
analysis is based on the act of transferring experi- 
enced data into an experimental situation. The O 
becomes part of the person observed. The analytical 
technique confronts quite consciously the ambivalence 
which is a feature of every anthropological study and 
aims at being both realistic and historical.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


877. Geeraerts, R. Quelques principes de psy- 
chotherapie de l’adolescent. [Some principles on 
the psychotherapy of the adolescent.| Acta neurol. 
psychiat. Belg., 1959, 59, 1111-1115.—*Psychotherapy 
of the juvenile reaches encouraging results, if the 
cases are properly selected. Experience proves that 
the analysis of the aggressive trends is more im- 
portant than of sexuality. The psychotherapy of the 
juvenile should be carefully restricted to the inter- 
pretation of present situations. The process of iden- 
tification is extremely important in such therapy as 
it is a normal mechanism which should be explained 
and used prudently.”—Author summary. 


878. McPheeters, H. L. (Kentucky Dept. Mental 
Health) A treatment unit for alcoholics. ent. 
Hosp., 1960, 11(3), 41-42.—A small unit for al- 
coholic males was initiated at Western State Hospital 
which minimized disruption in other services. Ac- 
tivities were markedly affected by new legislation 
covering commitment.—L. Gurel. 

879. Miller, B. M. Communication with a non- 
verbal child. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1960, 20, 79-82. 
—‘This study is an attempt to clarify the meanings of 
a child’s silent periods during therapeutic sessions.” 
The child strives to use silence positively as field for 
attitudinal relearning where there has been psychic 
insult. The attitudinal imitation of a silent child is 
not slower than that of a talking child. The silent 
child may imitate the facial expressions, gestures, 
words, and word meanings of the therapist. Silence 
permits the child maximum receptivity for acquiring 
tonality and meaning or for capturing the environ- 
ment. It is more important to know and understand 
what the child does in his silence and to communicate 
this understanding to the child than it is to know why 
the child prefers silence to talking.—D. Prager. 


880. Shakow, David. (Bethesda, Md.) The re- 
corded psychoanalytic interview as an objective 
approach to research in psychoanalysis. Psycho- 
anal, Quart., 1960, 29, 82-97.—The general quality of 
the data provided by the psychoanalytic interview is 
considered, and some limitations and problems are 
discussed. Ways in which the data relate to time, 
to therapy, and to the symbol-referent complex are 
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presented, as well as a brief outline of the range of 
problems, both methodological and substantive, with 
which the recorded interview situation is particularly 
well-suited to deal—L. N. Solomon, 

881. Spohn, Herbert E. The influence of social 
values upon the clinical judgments of psychothera- 
pists. In J. G. Peatman & E. L. Hartley (Eds.), 
Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 
274-290.—A low correlation between socioeconomic 
attitude and therapists’ judgments as to whether cer- 
tain hypothetical actions indicate mental health was 
found. Although the data are not decisive, it is sug- 
gested that therapists should know their attitudes and 
be able to discount them.—H. B. English. 

882. Suchman, J. Richard. Observation and 
analysis in child development: A _ laboratory 
manual. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1959. 276 p., 
$2.95.—Observation of children is guided by thought- 
provoking questions and by instruction in the use of 
such scientific techniques as are suitable for begin- 
ners. Observational data from varied sources are 
provided for comparison with the student’s own 
observations.—H, B. English. 


883. Tarleton, Gladys H., & Tarnower, Samuel 
M. (Pittsfield General Hosp., Mass.) The use of 
letters as part of the psychotherapeutic relation- 
ship: Experiences in a clinic for alcoholism. 
Quart. J. Stud, Alcohol, 1960, 21, 82-89.—Written in 
longhand by a professional level staff member and 
containing personal references as well as news, the 
contacts through letters had manifest effect in the 
attitudes of patients and made possible continuing 
relationship with patients who needed support.—W. 
L. Wilkins. 

884. Van Dusen, W. Existential analytic psy- 
chotherapy. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1960, 20, 35-40. 
—There is no accepted technique. But all existential 
analysts begin with an attempt to understand the 
phenomenological world of the other person. By 
centering in the present world one discovers the role 
of the patient’s choosing. One does not analyze or 
interpret. One understand the world of the other. 
Existential therapy has roots in the work of Adler, 
Rank, Freud, and Gestaltists; but it is a significant 
departure from these therapies in several respects.— 
D. Prager. 


(See also Abstracts 839, 844, 845, 848, 1070, 1071, 
1079, 1080, 1095, 1120, 1139, 1143, 1169) 


Therapeutic Process 


885. Bittencourt, R.S. Dos processos pricotera- 


picos a logoterapie. [From psychotherapeutic proc- 
esses to logotherapy.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Jan., 
1958 8(9-10), 12-18—The author describes logo- 
therapy as a process of treatment—R. M. Almeida. 

886. Boss, Medard. Psychanalyse et analyse du 
“Dasein.” [Psychoanalysis and “Dasein” (existen- 
tial) analysis.] Acta psychother. psychosom., 1960, 
8, 161-171.—The view of the nature of the human 
being must be freed from the shackles of exact sci- 
ence. Only now has the intrinsic correspondence of 
the Freudian therapy and Heideger’s Dasein analysis 
become evident with the latter’s inestimable services 
to psychoanalysis, enabling it to discard the intel- 
lectual acrobatism which its theories had required. 
Analysis of “Dasein” teaches a new silent and respect- 
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ful attitude of the doctor towards the patient and his 
world.—G. Rubin-Rabson 

887. Parloff, Morris B., Iflund, Boris, & Gold- 
stein, Norman. (National Inst. Mental Health, Be- 
thesda, Md.) Communication of “therapy values” 
between therapist and schizophrenic patients. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 193-199.—In an effort to 
identify the essential elements in psychotherapy, re- 
sults are described in the therapy of 2 paranoid 
schizophrenic patients, one of whom subsequently im- 
proved and one who did not. The effectiveness of 
communication and congruence of values in the pa- 
tient-therapist relationship receive primary focus.— 
N. H. Pronko 

888. Slater, R. Evaluation of change. Amer. J. 
Psychoanal., 1960, 20, 3-7.—The analyst must attempt 
to evaluate change in his patient every 3 or every 6 
months. He is to look for evidence of greater spon- 
taneity and less compulsiveness in acting, feeling, and 
thinking. He will also note changes in his own feel- 
ings. Such evaluating promotes ways of increasing 
the effectiveness of therapy.—D. Prager. 

889. Strupp, Hans H. Psychotherapists in ac- 
tion: Explorations of the therapist’s contributions 
to the treatment process. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1960. 338 p. $8.75.—The therapist as a 
variable in psychotherapy has been little explored. 
Toward this end the diagnostic formulations, thera- 
peutic conceptions, plans, and communications of a 
selected sample of therapists are compared; these 
therapists responded as vicarious interviewers to a 
sound film of an initial interview. Part I presents a 


detailed description of the investigation, together 


with a discussion of the implications of the findings. 
Part II contains the records of 40 psychotherapists 
to illustrate the statistical trends. Part III includes 
a description of a system for the comparative analy- 
sis of therapist communications and 2 applications to 
therapeutic interview. Part IV explores further im- 
plications of the work to date and points the way 
toward future research—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

890. Tausch, Reinhard. (Pidagogisches Inst., 
Weilburg/Lahn, Germany) Charakteristische Er- 
fahrungen und Vorginge in Klienten nicht-direc- 
tiver Psychotherapie und theoretische Annahmen 
zu ihrer Deutung. [Characteristic experiences and 
processes within clients during nondirective therapy 
and theoretical assumptions with respect to an inter- 
pretation.]| Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 169- 
197.—Roger’s therapy leads to a change in the client’s 
self-concept.—W. J. Koppitz. 


(See also Abstract 906) 


Group Therapy 


891. Beukenkamp, Cornelius, Jr. (NYC) Anxi- 
ety activated by the idea of marriage as observed 
in group psychotherapy. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959, 
43, 532-538.—As a result of the continual dropping 
of the median age for first marriages in this country 
seukenkamp is of the opinion there is need for pro- 
viding intensive group psychotherapy for those who 
are unable to cope with the problems of impending 
marriage. The commonality of problems and the 
anxieties engendered by their inability to understand 
and cope with their fears are such as to lend them- 
selves to group treatment.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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892. Boenheim, Curt. (Columbus State Hosp., 
0.) A follow-up study of group psychotherapy 
patients. /nt. J. group Psychother., 1959, 9, 463- 
474.—Follow-up of 30 patients, at least 2 years after 
terminating treatment, gave encouraging results.— 
M. J. Vargas. 


893. Boles, Glen. (NYC) Simultaneous group 
therapy with cerebral palsied children and their 
parents. Int. J. group Psychother., 1959, 9, 488- 
495.—Positive results were found in this combina 
tion.—M. J. Vargas. 


894. De Grada, Eraldo. Contributo metodolo- 
gico alla validazione delle tecniche proiettive 
“controllate.” [A methodological contribution to 
the validation of controlled projective techniques. | 
Rass. Psicol. gen. clin., 1956, 1(1), 48-72.—The cus- 
tomary validation process is inverted in that it is 
proposed that one start from the knowledge of actual 
behavior of the S to predict his “projective behavior.” 
The rationale of this inversion is discussed, and im- 
plications are considered in relation to 4 criteria for 
an adequate validation methodology. Advantages and 
disadvantages of the proposed methodology as com- 
pared with currently adopted ones are also examined. 
31 refs.—G. M. Della-Piana. 


895. Finkelstein, Lionel, & Berent, Irving. (De- 
troit Receiving Hosp., Mich.) Group therapy in a 
receiving hospital. Ment. Hosp., 1960, 11(3), 43- 
44.—Problems of group therapy in a setting of short 
patient stay and rapid turnover were met as the au- 
thors “evolved a type of sociable meeting in which 
there was no leadership.”—L. Gurel. 


896. Friedman, Alice. Some notes on psycho- 
therapy with a group of adolescents. Acta psycho- 
ther. psychosom., 1960, 8, 147-151.—A group of in- 
telligent high-school children had all undergone indi- 
vidual psychotherapy. Early sessions in group 
therapy were devoted to superficialities; personal 
problems appeared hesitantly and late. Defenses 
against mother and school were evident, direction was 
therefore avoided. “Bull sessions” occurred after the 
therapy hour, confirming feelings of independence. 
“Assistants” tended to develop. —G. Rubin-Rabson. 


897. Ganzarain, Ramon; Davanzo, Hernan; 
Flores, Ornella, & Drobny, Ester. (U. Chile, San- 
tiago) Study of effectiveness of group psycho- 
therapy in the training of medical students. /nt. 
J. group Psychother., 1959, 9, 475-487.—A follow-up 
study of the effectiveness of group psychotherapy in 
the psychiatric training of medical students, using a 
short questionnaire and an interview on a control and 
experimental group 2 years after training, allowed 
the conclusion “group psychotherapy is a valuable 
element as part of the psychiatric training.”"—M. J. 
Vargas. 


898. Moe, Maisen; Waal, Nic, & Urdahl, Bjérn. 
Group psychotherapy with parents of psychotic 
and neurotic children. Acta psychother. psychosom., 
1960, 8, 134-146.—2 groups of parents of autistic 
children and of children of different neurotic dis- 
turbances, were selected for group therapy. Group 
A was unsuitable for therapy; only after the 26th 
meeting did the group process develop; personality 
changes took place definitely after 3 years. Group B 
responded at once to psychoanalytic group therapy. 
Parents of autistic children hide severe disturbances 
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behind a hard surface of seeming adjustment of a 
different character from ordinary neurosis in adults. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


899. Murthy, H. N. (Hosp. Mental Diseases, 
Kanke, Ranchi, India) Group therapy with schizo- 
phrenics. J. All-India Inst. Ment. Hith., 1959, 2(1), 
14-19.—*‘An outline of a group therapeutic effort with 
schizophrenics is presented. The results are encour- 
aging. The usefulness of sociometric measures of 
observational studies and content analysis is illus- 
trated.”—C. T. Morgan. 


900. Powles, William E. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Psychosexual maturity in a 
therapy group of disturbed adolescents. J/nt. J. 
group Psychother., 1959, 9, 429-441—The group 
interaction from beginning to end of a therapy group 
is seen as passing through the stages of the psycho- 
analytic theory of libidinal development: earlier oral, 
later oral, earlier anal-sadistic, earlier genital, final 
genital—M. J. Vargas. 


901. Sager, Clifford, J. (Post-Graduate Cent. 
Psychotherapy, NYC) The effects of group psy- 
chotherapy on individual psychoanalysis. /nt. J. 
group Psychother., 1959, 9, 403-419.—Benefits are 
seen in the transference, resistance, productivity, 
dreams, and working through.—M. J. Vargas. 


902. Slavson, S. R. (New York) Parallelisms 
in the development of group psychotherapy. /nt. 
J. group Psychother., 1959, 9, 451-462.—The 4 essen- 
tial characteristics of group psychotherapy and sev- 
eral independent origins are pointed out—M. J. 
Vargas. 


903. Stubblebine, J. M. (Langley Porter Inst. 
San Francisco, Calif.) The therapeutic commu- 
nity: A further formulation. Ment. Hosp., 1960, 
11(1), 16-18—Out of his own experiences with a 
variety of patients, the author abstracts “some gen- 
eral principles which transcend geographic or cultural 
boundaries.” <A large part of the discussion deals 
with the functions of the therapeutic group and the 
qualities of the group leader—L. Gurel. 


(See also Abstracts 971, 1063) 


Special Therapies 


904. Denber, Herman C. B. 
Hosp., NYC) Industrial workshop for psychi- 
atric patients. Ment. Hosp., 1960, 11, 16-18—A 
year’s experience in the operation of an industrial 
workshop is reported. Specific operational problem 
in the initiation and maintenance of the program do 
not outweigh the advantages cited—L. Gurel. 


905. Deutsch, Felix. Principles of sector ther- 
apy. Acta psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 209-219. 
—A case of essential hypertension is reported to 
illustrate sector therapy, goal-limited and planned 
within a chosen sector. It makes cetain defenses 
superfluous in a particular sector, one of several parts 
of a total situation to which a neurotic or psycho- 
somatic symptom belongs, and rests on psychoanaly- 
sis. The ego is split into an adult portion, strength- 
ened by transference, and an infantile portion; the 
patient is induced to adopt a broader perspective and 
becomes able to tolerate frustration—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


(Manhattan State 
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906. Frankl, Viktor E. Existenzanalyse und 
Logotherapie. [Existential analysis and logother- 
apy.] Acta psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 171-187. 
—The establishment of certain intrapsychic condi- 
tions is not man’s primary concern; rather it is to 
meet the meanings and values of the world. In Logo- 
therapy, this is called “will to meaning,” and its 
frustration “existential vacuum.” The patient finds 
the meaning for himself. He responds to life by being 
responsible, which is the essence of human existence. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


907. Hansen, Winifred D. (Topeka, Kan.) Music 
for the mentally ill. Menninger Quart., 1959, 13(2), 
21-23.—Music therapy has 2 aspects: Music itself 
with lessons, practice, and its use to produce various 
moods; and the human relationships developed in the 
course of the activity—W. A. Varvel. 


908. Joseph, H., & Heimlich, Evelyn P. The 
therapeutic use of music with “treatment resist- 
ant” children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 64, 41- 
49.—“The methodology, theory and clinical experi- 
ences of music therapy at Edenwald School have been 
presented. The therapeutic results with a group of 
children have been described. ‘Music therapy’ as a 
specific psychotherapeutic discipline is effective as an 
adjunct to other forms of treatment or as a substitute 
when others have failed. Further study over a long 
range period is necessary to evaluate techniques and 
further to objectify data.”—Author’s summary. 


909. Maeder, A. Kurze Psychotherapie nach 
dem Induktionsverfahren. [Brief psychotherapy 
by the inductive method.] Acta psychother. psycho- 


som., 1960, 8, 4-17.—For the noncooperative patient, 
a case history account paralleling his own may make 


him aware of his own fantasies. 3 hours of this type 
of inductive treatment has produced cure and return 
to normal life-—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


910. Stubbins, Joseph, & Solomon, Leonard. 
(Los Angeles State Coll.) Patient government: 
A case study. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959, 43, 539-544.— 
A report on the effectiveness of patient government in 
meeting some of the therapeutic needs of some chronic 
schizophrenics. The value of this procedure in pro- 
viding a milieu in which patients may learn to cope 
with their feelings, become motivated in a setting 
which lends the encouragement of group support, and 
in testing a wide variety of reality situations is dis- 
cussed. To succeed with this type of program hos- 
pital personnel must themselves be willing to be ex- 
posed to critical scrutiny and professional self-clari- 
fication. While not meeting the needs of all patients 
it is apparent that in proper hands this is a very 
effective device for a sizeable number of such pa- 
tients —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


911. Tourney, Garfield; Senf, Rita; Dunham, 
H. Warren; Glen, Robert S., & Gottlieb, Jacques 
S. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, Mich.) The effect 
of resocialization techniques on chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 993- 
1000.—An experimental group of 20 chronic schizo- 
phrenic patients was selected from a large state hos- 
pital and placed in a research and teaching hospital 
where for a month resocialization techniques were 
carried out with existing personnel. A control group 
of 20 patients remained at the state hospital without 
any special treatment for a similar period. Psychiat- 
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ric evaluation of patients showed modification of ac- 
cessory symptoms but not of the basic symptoms. 
Considering the personnel, effort, and cost of the 
program, results were not considered encouraging. 


N. H. Pronko. 
(See also Abstract 886) 


Hypnosis & DREAMS 


912. Arnold, Magda B. Brain function in hyp- 
nosis. I/nt. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 7, 109-119. 

Hypotheses are advanced to explain hypnosis on a 
neurological as well as psychological level. They in- 
clude some concepts of Barber, White, Sarbin, and 
Braid—H. M. Cohen. 

913. Barber, Theodore Xenophon, & Coules, 
John (Harvard U.) Electrical skin conductance 
and galvanic skin response during “Hypnosis.” 
Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 7, 79-92.—6 “‘good” 
hypnotic Ss were induced, and GSRs were recorded 
during various tests. The measurements were taken 
during normal waking state, under hypnotic anal- 
gesia and post-hypnotically. Suggestions for sensory 
hallucinations, age regressions, analgesia, etc., 
utilized —H. M. Cohen. 

914. Bowers, Margaretta K. Friend or traitor? 
Hypnosis in the service of religion. /nt. J. clin. 
exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 7, 205-215.—A discussion of 
the implications of hypnosis in religious worship and 
how it is inadvertantly and deliberately used. A case 
history of a psychotic episode occurring in a woman 
during a marriage ceremony is described—H. M. 
Cohen. 


915. Cheek, David Bradley. 
against coercion as mechanism for hypnotic trance 


Use of rebellion 
deepening. Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 7, 223- 
227.—10 gynecological patients were found to go into 
a deeper trance state after the signal was given to 
awaken. The Ss believed this was their way of rebel- 
ling against “the direction for terminating a pleasant 
experience.”—H. M. Cohen. 

916. Conn, Jacob H. Cultural and clinical as- 
pects of hypnosis, placebos, and suggestibility. 
Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 7, 175-185.—A 
brief history is presented of the clinical use of hyp- 
nosis and it was concluded that: “Waking suggestion, 
placebos, and hypnosis all utilize the patient’s faith 
in the doctor, and belong in the armamentarium of 
every practicing physician.”—H. M. Cohen. 

917. Das, J. P. (Maudsley Hosp., U. London, 
England) A theory of hypnosis. /mnt. J. clin. exp. 
Hypnosis, 1959, 7, 69-77.—A theory of hypnosis is 
offered based upon conditioning and inhibition. The 
focus is on an explanation of hypnosis, rather than 
its relationship to other psychological phenomena.— 


H. M. Cohen. 


918. Dement, William. The effect of dream 
deprivation. Science, 1960, 131, 1705-1707.—Dream 
deprivation was accomplished by awaking sleeping 
Ss immediately after the onset of eye movement peri- 
ods indicative of dreaming. Data are presented on 
8 male Ss 23 to 32 years old. “Psychological dis- 
turbances such as anxiety, irritability, and difficulty 
in concentrating developed during the period of dream 
deprivation The results have been tentatively 
interpreted as indicating that a certain amount of 


were 
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dreaming each night is a necessity. It is as though a 
pressure to dream builds up with the accruing dream 
deficit during successive dream-deprivation nights— 
a pressure which is first evident in the increasing 
frequency of attempts to dream and then, during the 
recovery period, in the marked increase in total dream 
time and percentage of dream time.”—S. J. Lachman. 


919. Fisher, Charles. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., NYC) 
Subliminal and supraliminal influences on dreams. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 1009-1017.—Subliminal 
and supraliminal stimuli were presented to 11 Ss who 
were asked to draw what they had seen and, next 
day, to report any dreams, to draw pictorial elements 
of such dreams, and to free associate to them. Fur- 
ther presentations of the same stimuli were made to 
the point of S’s discrimination threshold. Compari- 
sons of the various data tended to confirm and extend 
Freud's conception of the role of indifferent stimuli 
in dream formation. The pertinent psychodynamics 
involved are discussed—N. H. Pronko. 


920. Hodge, James R. (Western Reserve U. 
School Medicine) The management of dissociative 
reactions with hypnosis. /nt. J. clin. exp. Hypno- 
sis, 1959, 7, 217-221.—A discussion of the treatment 
of a dissociative reaction with hypnosis. A technique 
is described of “predicting the future of the symp- 
tom.”—H. M. Cohen. 


921. Ikemi, Yujiro; Akagi, Minoru; Maeda, 
Jyoji; Fukumoto, Shiro; Kawate, Kazumoto; 
Hirakawa, Kazuhiro; Gondo, Shigeo; Nakagawa, 
Tetsuya; Honda, Tatsuki; Sakamoto, Asahi, & 
Kumagai, Masahiro. (Kyushu U., Fukuoka, Japan) 
Hypnotic experiments on the psychosomatic as- 
pects of gastrointestinal disorders. /nt. J. clin. 
exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 7, 139-150.—Utilizing hypno- 
sis, studies were conducted on the influence of emo 
tions on gastric secretion, gastric motility, colonic 
motility, and antibacterial activity of human blood. 
It was concluded that emotions do influence digestive 
system functioning and that a particular emotion pro- 
duces different psychophysiological reactions in dif- 
ferent Ss—H. M. Cohen. 

922. Klein, George S., & Holt, Robert R. Prob- 
lems and issues in current studies of subliminal 
activation. In J. G. Peatman & E. L. Hartley (Eds.), 
Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 
75—93.—Current studies of subliminal activation of 
dreams and other behavior are summarized thus: 
“(1). Registration [of marginal stimuli] is possible 
without awareness as usually defined. (2) The reg- 
istrations . . . can be recovered in a variety of modes 
of experience and behavior. (3) A marginal stimu- 
lus seems to have an advantage for recovery if it 
makes contact with an active drive-schema. (4) A 
recovered incidental stimulus is rarely a literal rep- 
lica of the stimulus, but a conative variant of it, 
reflecting the conceptual or drive schemata in which 
it has become implicated. (5) Effects of a stimulus 
are distinctively different when the stimulus is mar- 
ginal and when it is in the focus of awareness. (6) 
Certain states of consciousness, certain types of 
stimuli and certain types of ego-structure are favor- 
able to the recovery of marginal stimuli.” 24 refs. 
—H. B. English. 


923. Korotkin, I. I., & Suslova, M. M. ( Pavlov 
Inst. Physiology, Leningrad, USSR)  Sravitel’noe 
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issledovanie deistviia vnusheniia, sdelannogo v 
sostoianii bodrstvovaniia i v gipnoze. |Compara- 
tive study of the action of suggestion made in the 
waking state and in hypnosis.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 173-179.—Suggestions were put 
to 24 neurotic and 4 normal Ss at various phases of 
hypnosis regarding (a) the absence or change of 
intensity of conditioned or unconditioned stimuli and 
(b) insensitivity to them. Suggestions, made ini- 
tially in the waking state, are effective in a consider- 
ably smaller number of instances and to a lesser 
degree than those made initially during hypnosis. 
In a number of instances, when suggestions made in 
the waking state were partially effective, the degree 
of their realization was enhanced with subsequent 
suggestion during hypnosis. In most instances re- 
peated suggestions resulted in a higher degree of 
effectiveness. In some instances repeated suggestions 
were less effective, “apparently due to various inter- 
actions of the signal systems.” Unrealized sugges- 
tions, initially made in the waking state, affect un- 
favorably the realization of a suggestion subsequently 
repeated during hypnosis.—/. D. London. 


924. Kroger, William S., & Schneider, Sidney A. 
An electronic aid for hypnotic induction: A pre- 
liminary report. J/nt. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 
7, 93-98.—A description of and report on tests with 
an instrument designed to induce hypnosis by “sub- 
liminal and photic stimulation of the brain waves.” 
The instrument (BWS) has been used on 2500 Ss, 
with 80% entering deep and light levels within 5 min. 
of application. Further, deep inductions, were twice 
those in the light state. The BWS is advantageous 
in saving time for both patient and therapist —H. M. 
Cohen. 


925. Lambruschini, Carlos. Analitica existen- 
cial de los suefios. [Existential analysis of dreams. ] 
Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 172-177.—The 
methods and themes employed by existential analysis 
in the analysis of dreams are discussed and applied 
to a series of 11 sketches by a distinguished contem- 
porary artist—W. W. Meissner. 


926. Lichtenstein Luz, Cleo S. Hipnose em 
ortoptica. [Hypnosis in orthoptic training.] Rev. 
Psicol. norm. patol., Sao Paulo, 1959, 5, 231-239.— 
A clinical report of the use of hypnosis as an adjunc- 
tive procedure in the correction of strabismus and in 
the development of binocular vision. Eye exercises 
were first performed under hypnosis and suggestions 
made that success would ensue in the waking state. 
With other patients, posthypnotic suggestions were 
made to increase patient motivation.—G. Soloyanis. 


927. Lifshitz, Kenneth, & Blair, John H. ( Rock- 
land State Hosp., Orangeburg, N.Y.) The poly- 
graphic recording of a repeated hypnotic abreac- 
tion with comments on abreaction psychotherapy. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 246-252.—A specific, 
hypnotically induced abreaction in a normal S was 
repeated 7 times on the hypothesis that it should 
extinguish upon repetition in accordance with the 
general laws of conditioning. Poylgraph recording 
of respiration, GSR, heart rate, frontalis muscle 
activity, cheek temperature, and body movements 
showed a general decrease with repetition and a tend- 
ency toward recovery with sufficient time lapse ac- 
cording to prediction—N. H. Pronko. 
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928. Naruse, Gosaku. (Tokyo U. Education, 
Japan) Recent development of experimental hyp- 
nosis in Japan. Psychologia, 1959, 2, 20-26.—Covers 
research bearing on the posthypnotic hallucinatory 
image, human motives in posthypnotic suggestion, 
the hypnotic image, and other studies of hypnosis. 
48 refs —C. T. Morgan. 


929. Pascal, G. R., & Salzberg, H. C. (U. Ten- 
nessee) A systematic approach to inducing hyp- 
notic behavior. /nt. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 7, 
161-167.—56 Ss were utilized in a study designed 
to demonstrate the induction of hypnotic behavior, 
when that behavior is considered operant. 52% of 
the Ss were induced into a state of deep trance in 
1 session.—H. M. Cohen. 


939. Passos, A. C. de Moraes, & Pires, J. Con- 
ceicao. Neurose experimental no decurso de in- 
ducas do estado hipnotico. [An experimental neu- 
rosis occurring during hypnotic induction.] Rev. 
Psicol. norm. patol., Sao Paulo, 1959, 5, 247-254.— 
Authors describe a neurosis occurring during the 
induction of a hypnotic state. Patient’s hand was 
directed toward an image of a pan of boiling water. 
Patient exploded, screaming that she was suffering 
from intolerable heat. Patient was calmed with diff- 
culty and later reported strong feelings of anxiety 
long before her reaction. The authors caution an 
alertness to signs of anxiety not intentionally induced 
during hypnosis.—G. Soloyanis. 


931. Reiff, Robert, & Scheerer, Martin. Memory 
and hypnotic age regression. New York: Inter- 
national Univer. Press, 1960. ix, 253 p. $5.00.— 
2 kinds of memory are distinguished: remembrances, 
which enbody an autobiographic dating index; and 
memoria, which lack such dating (e.g., most skills 
or information). The innumerable learnings of chil- 
dren are mostly preserved without autobiographic 
dating and indeed with amnesia for the actual learn- 
ing. This is owing to the change in the cognitive- 
affective contexts which help to determine both origi- 
nal learning and recall. An adult who has acquired 
the scientific concept of causality cannot reinstate the 
experience of an event in which he participated at a 
stage when he lacked that concept. Experimentally 
controlled hypnotic age regression is offered as a 
means of exploring the dynamic development view of 
memory. Hypnotically regressed Ss are compared 
with simulators in their performance of various tasks 
appropriate to the regressed stages of development. 
Performance is described qualitatively, not merely in 
terms of success or failure but of the processes uti- 
lized. On nearly every test, age-regressed Ss differed 
from controls in the direction of greater similarity to 
the way the children of the indicated ages actually 
respond. A critical analysis is made in retrospect of 
methodology. Results are interpreted in terms of a 
trace theory and ego organization. 10 p. bibliog. — 
H. B. English, 


932. Rosenberg, Milton J. (Yale U.) A dis- 
confirmation of the descriptions of hypnosis as 
a dissociated state. /nt. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 
7, 187-204.—An experiment utilizing 2 groups of 11 
Ss each, fails to confirm the hypothesis that: hypnosis 
is a dissociated state. A theoretical discussion of 
the persistence of this hypothesis is offered —H. M. 
Cohen. 
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933. Wilcox, Warren W., & Faw, Volney. (Port- 
land State Coll.) Social and environmental per- 
ceptions of susceptible and unsusceptible hypnotic 
subjects. IJnt. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 7, 151- 
159.80 Ss were used to study the relationship be- 
tween hypnotic susceptibility and perception of the 
social and environmental milieu. Rating scales were 
administered and the hypothesis was supported on 
certain social and environmental factors. Hypothesis 
was also considered in a perceptual framework.— 
H. M. Cohen. 


934. Wolberg, Lewis R. Hypnoanalysis. New 
York: Grove, 1960. xviii, 342 p. $2.25.—A paper- 
back reissue of the 1945 edition (see 20: 1082).— 
C. T. Morgan 


(See also Abstracts 467, 1131) 


Case Stupies & CASEWORK 

935. Bittencourt, R.S. Un caso de auto-analise 
biografica: Comentarios de psicologia profunda. 
[A case of biographical autoanalysis: Comments of 
deep psychology. | Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Jan., 
1958, 8(11-12), 1-35.—A case history with some 
comments of an unresolved oedipal conflict existing 
in a personality with some paranoid characteristics.— 
R. M. Almeida. 


936.. Greenwald, Harold. (Ed.) Great cases in 
psychoanalysis. New York: Ballantine, 1959. 256 
p. $.50.—‘This is a book of case histories gathered 
from the writings of the leaders of the psychoanalytic 
movement, and selected with the objective of portray- 
ing the history of the development of psychoanalysis.” 
included are: Sigmund Freud, the case of 
Katharina from Studies on Hysteria and “A Case of 
Paranoia Running Counter to the Psycho-Analytic 
Theory of the Disease”; Karl Abraham, “A Case of 
Foot and Corset Fetishism’; Sandor Ferenczi, “A 
Case of Hysterical Hypochondria”; and cases by 
Melanie Klein, Theodor Reik, Robert Lindner, Carl 
G. Jung, Alfred Adler, Karen Horney, Harry S. 
Sullivan, Carl R. Rogers, Roy R. Grinker and Fred 
P. Robbins, and S. R. Slavson.—F. Auld, Jr. 


937. Kos, M., Munari, I., & Spiel, W. A propos 
d’un cas de vol chez l'enfant. [Concerning a case 
of theft by a child.] Rass. Psicol. gen. clin., 1956, 
1(1), 16-36——A physically normal boy of above 
average intelligence was referred because of behavior 
problems involving repeated thefts from his mother. 
Treatment included the method of art therapy to- 
gether with interviews. At the same time sessions 
were held with the mother concerning her own prob- 
lems and how these related to the child’s behavior. 
Outcome of therapy was successful. 43 refs.—G. M. 
Della-Piana 


938. Satten, Joseph; Menninger, Karl; Rosen, 
Irwin, & Mayman, Martin. (Menninger Found., 
Topeka, Kan.) Murder without apparent motive: 
A study in personality disorganization. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1960, 116, 48-53.—4 cases of apparently 
motiveless murder are described and interpreted as 
showing poor impulse control, blurring of boundaries 
between fantasy and reality, shallow emotional re- 
actions, and a violent and primitive fantasy. A back- 
ground of parental violence and emotional depriva- 
tion was also present.—N. H. Pronko. 


Cases 
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939. Spencer, Sue W. (U. Tennessee School of 
Social Work, Nashville) Religious and spiritual 
values in social casework practice. /. pastoral Care, 
1959, 13, 13-23—A client’s religious orientation is 
important to case workers. Though social work and 
religion were at one time closely related, they have 
grown apart. “There are many signs that point to 
a rebirth of interest in and concern about the social 
worker’s opportunity for usefulness in this [spiritual ] 
area of the client’s life.”—O. Strunk, Jr. 

940. Tramer, M. Geistige Reifungsprobleme: 
V. Religidse und erotisch-sexuelle Entwicklung 
einer geistig bedeutenden Frau. [Problems of 
mental maturation: V. Religious and erotic-sexual 
development of a woman of high mental caliber.) Z. 
Kinderpsychiat., 1960, 27, 202-211.—A study of Lou 
Andreas-Salomé reveals a considerably accelerated 
masculine-mental maturation with retarded sexual 
puberty and hardly noticeable accelerated general 
body growth, with ensuing life conflict—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

941. Woolson, Arthur. Goodbye my son. New 
York: Harper, 1960. xiii, 206 p. $4.00—“...a 
family case history, documenting step by step the 
illness [of a son] and its effect on members of the 
family most deeply involved.”-—C. T. Morgan. 


PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES 


942. Basham, Jack. (VA Hosp., Chillicothe, O.) 
A rehabilitation challenge. Ment. Hosp., 1960, 11 
(3), 14-16.—An intensive rehabilitation program was 
designed for “the stabilized, chronic, long-term 
schizophrenic . . . who does not have . . . interested 
family or appropriate community employment oppor- 
tunities.” Discharge and return rate statistics are 
interpreted as reflecting utility of the program.— 
L. Gurel., 


943. Davis, John E., & Tolor, Alexander. (VA 
Hosp., Dallas, Tex.) Aggressive behavior of staff 
members in a neuropsychiatric setting. Ment. 
Hyg., NY, 1959, 43, 545-554—A presentation of 
some of the experiences of Davis and Tolor and their 
appraisal of the characteristics of aggressive behavior 
displayed by staff in a large neuropsychiatric service 
of a military hospital. The paper is limited to the 
discussion of inter- and intra-professional relation- 
ships, supervisory-subordinate relationships, and staff- 
patient relationships. It is apparent that hostile rela- 
tionships occur frequently without the professional 
workers being aware of them. In spite of the exist- 
ence of latent and overt aggressions the vast majority 
of relationships were positive and satisfactory.— 
M. A. Seidenfeld. 


944. Field, Mark. 


(Harvard U.) Approaches to 
mental illness in Soviet society: Some compari- 
sons and conjectures. Soc. Probl., 1960, 7, 277-297. 
—It is roughly estimated that the amount of mental 
illness in the USSR is comparable to that in the USA. 
What is different, however, is the way mental illness 


is treated. The Soviets have not condemned psy- 
chotic patients to the idle, demoralizing, desocializ- 
ing, untherapeutic, and wasteful life of the chronic 
patient in the large mental hospital. They have at- 
tempted to bring psychiatric care into the community, 
even into the patient’s home if necessary, and to link 
psychiatric treatment with the general network of 
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facilities maintained under a system of socialized 
medicine. Due to ideological conflicts and commit- 
ments, they have been less successful in treating 
neuroses. 45 refs—R. M. Frumkin. 

945. George, Ida Watson. (Philadelphia State 
Hosp., Pa.) O.T. adapted to rehabilitation. Ment. 
Hosp., 1960, 11(1), 22-24-——Numerous changes in 
the traditional role and functions of the occupational 
therapist were necessary for effective participation 
in a psychology-sponsored rehabilitation unit for 
chronic psychotics.—L. Gurel. 

946. Pavorsky, Bernard. (Middletown State 
Hosp.) Volunteering for step-by-step rehabilita- 
tion. Ment. Hosp., 1960, 11(3), 21-25.—As an ini- 
tial step in their rehabilitation, female psychotic pa- 
tients were utilized as volunteers “to assist other 
patients . . . less able than themselves.’”—L. Gurel. 

947. Weinstein, Morris, & McCandless, F. D. 
(Albany Medical Coll. N.Y.) Empathic commu- 
nication and anxiety in medical students. Ment. 
Hyg., NY, 1959, 43, 526-531—A discussion of a 
program designed to evaluate comprehensive family 
care as a part of the affective growth of medical stu- 
dents. 2 groups of students were studied, a total class 
of freshmen medical students and a 3rd year class of 
50 students who were in turn divided into an experi- 
mental group based on grade point attainment during 
the first 2 years of medical school and a control 
group. The control group was exposed to the regu- 
lar 3rd year program of clinical clerkship in the 
outpatient department and in addition participated in 
the comprehensive medical care program. The ex- 


perimental group had the experience of being assigned 
the role of family physician to one family for a 9- 


month period. The freshmen received regular basic 
science training. All these groups were given a 
single slide projective test in which they were exposed 
to a picture of a sickroom discussion between a 
mother and a doctor. They then selected from multi- 
ple choice items the responses that they thought best 
described what was happening. The results empha- 
size the much greater empathic communication that 
grew out of the experimental situation where contact 
weld. patient and family was frequent—M. A. Seiden- 
eld. 


Psychiatric Care 


948. Drubin, Lester. (VA Hosp., Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo.) Current practices and possible pit- 
falls. Ment. Hosp., 1960, 11(1), 26-28.—“Several of 
the trends and concepts in present-day hospital psy- 
chiatric practice contain possible pitfalls.” Practices 
so considered are psychiatric units in general hos- 
pitals, the open hospital, night hospital, day hospital, 
and patient government.—L. Gurel. 

949. Weinstein, George J. (VA Central Office, 
Washington, D.C.) Pilot programs in day care. 
Ment. Hosp., 1960, 11(1), 9-11——General concepts 
of day care are illustrated by descriptions of VA day 
care clinics in Brooklyn, New York City, San Diego, 
and Washington.—L. Gurel. 


Institutional Care 
950. Adams, Hugh. (Camarillo State Hosp., 
Calif.) Psychiatry in a small rural general hos- 
pital. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959, 43, 508-515. —A dis- 
cussion of some of Adams’ personal experiences in 
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providing psychiatric services within the confines of a 
small general hospital servicing a small community. 
While there are complications and problems in a 
rural area that are considerably different from the 
urban community he is convinced that the smaller 
community can and should be quite capable of enjoy- 
ing a psychiatric service—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


951. Bermann, Sylvia. Analisis de algunos datos 
de estadistica psiquiatrica [Analysis of some psy- 
chiatric statistical data.] Acta neuropsiquiat., Ar- 
gent., 1959, 5, 150-160.—Examination of psychiatric 
statistics in Argentina. Distribution of psychiatric 
beds and efficiency of psychiatric care are analyzed 
and criticized. Deficiencies in the data are indicated. 
—W. W. Meissner. 


952. Carmichael, Donald M. (New York State 
Dept. Mental Hygiene, Brooklyn) A psychiatric 
day-hospital for convalescent patients. Ment. 
Hosp., 1960, 11(1), 7-8.—‘“A day-hospital pilot pro- 
gram was established . in connection with the 
Brooklyn Aftercare Clinic” on the theory that “in 
aftercare the chief role of a day therapy center will 
be intervention in the early stages of convalescence.” 


—L. Gurel. 


953. Dimock, Hedley G. (YMCA, Montreal, 
Canada) The child in hospital: A study of his 
emotional and social well-being. Philadelphia, Pa. : 
F. A. Davis, 1960. xv, 236 p. $4.50.—The emo- 
tional and social needs of patients in children’s hos- 
pitals are explored in terms of the child, the parents, 
and the staff. Appropriate social, educational, rec- 
reational, and counseling programs are considered. 
The 2 final chapters deal with the in-service educa- 
tion of mental health workers and the responsibilities 
and roles of the hospital within the community. 340- 
item bibliog.—C. M. Franks. 


954. Dobson, William R., & Ellsworth, Robert 
B. (VA Hosp., Salt Lake City, Utah) Differences 
in staff attitudes and expectations in dissimilar 
hospitals. Ment. Hosp., 1960, 11(1), 36-38—On 
the basis of questionnaire replies by personnel of 2 
dissimilar VA hospitals, it was concluded that “per- 
sonnel are relatively uninformed as to how their hos- 
pital is doing regarding the treatment of the psychiat- 
ric patient, and as to the chances for the patient’s 
eventual discharge or his need to return.”—L. Gurel. 


955. Dunham, H. Warren, & Weinberg, S. Kir- 
son. (Wayne State U.) The culture of the state 
mental hospital. Detroit, Mich.: Wayne State Uni- 
ver. Press, 1960. xxii, 284 p. $5.00.—Report of a 
sociopsychologicai analysis done in 1946. Includes an 
analysis of employee culture and its significance for 
the patient, the cultural forms among patients, types 
of patient adjustment, length of hospitalization, and 
hospital therapies. Comparison with more recent 
studies —E. S. Zolik. 


956. Ewalt, Jack R., Alexander, George L., & 
Grinspoon, Lester L. (Massachusetts Mental 
Health Center, Boston) Changing practices: A 
plea and some predictions. Ment. Hosp., 1960, 11, 
9-13.—In urging restraint in the abandonment of 24- 
hour hospitalization, the authors suggest that, like 
the larger community, mental hospitals “are them- 
selves in danger of rejecting the patient by sending 
him back to the community willy-nilly.” In keeping 
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with a philosophy of providing the type of hospitali- 
zation best fitted to the needs of the individual pa- 
tient, certain revisions were made in the program of 
the Massachusetts Mental Health Center. 10 pre- 
dictions of the effects of the program changes are 
made.—L. Gurel 


Folkard, Steven. (Netherne Hosp., Couls- 
don, England) Aggressive behavior in relation to 
open wards in a mental hospital. Ment. Hyg., NY, 
1960, 44, 155-161.—Policy of unlocked ward doors 
was found to reduce the number of aggressive inci- 
dents reported among 35 psychotic female patients 
whose mean age was 39.5 years and whose mean 
length of hospitalization had been 8.4 years. Dis- 
cussion deals with the occupational and recreational 
activities and staff preparation necessary for the 
implementation of such a program.—R. A. Hagin. 


958. Groth, Clarence; Gordon, Hiram, & Die- 
trich, Frank. (VA Hosp., Fort Lyon, Colo.) The 
problem of unvisited patients in a mental hos- 
pital. Hyg., NY, 1960, 44, 210-217.-—Al- 
though visits from relatives can be of help in treat- 
ment, 41% of the patients at this VA hospital had 
not been visited in a year and 16% had not been 
visited since hospitalization. Significant differences 
in family constellation and in-hospital behavior were 
found between visited and unvisited patients. Rela- 
tives of the 112 unvisited patients were sent either 
‘patient centered’ or “relative centered” letters. Al- 
though more answers came to the “patient centered” 
letters (p< .02), responses to all communications 
were meager. It was concluded that relatives had 
adjusted to the hospitalization of these chronic pa- 
tients and found it less anxiety-producing to leave 
them there —R. A. Hagin. 


959. Howard, Bede F. (VA Hosp., Coatesville, 
Pa.) Team work on an exit ward for the mentally 
ill. Ment. Hosp., 1960, 11(3), 17-19.—Experiences 
in the integration of a multidisciplinary treatment 
team are recalled by the psychiatrist who was ward 
administrator. Comments by team members before 
and after the attempted integration are used as illus- 
trations of change —L. Gurel 


960. Kraus, P. Stefan, & Mittleman, Eugene. 
(VA Hosp., Bedford, Mass.) The impact of phre- 
notropic drugs on hospital psychiatry. Ment. Hyg., 
NY, 1959, 43, 583-592.—The authors report on their 
examination of the effects of the large-scale use of 
tranquilizing drugs on the patients’ attitude toward 
the hospital, the hospital-patient interrelationship, on 
hospital personnel, patients’ family attitudes, the at- 
tainment of rehabilitation objectives, etc. The results 
of this study seem to verify the view that the develop- 
ment of these drugs has done much to alter modern 
psychiatric hospital practice and to change the em- 
phasis from long-term care to that of short-term 
emergency treatment with minimal removal of the 
patient from his home and community relationships. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld 


961. Surber, Grace P. (New York U.) A study 
of early ward socializing behavior and inter- 
patient attitudes in relation to improvement of 
female mental patients. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
20, 4441.—Abstract 


(See also Abstract 1057) 
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962. Daniels, Edward M. (Massachusetts Dept. 
Mental Health) Psychiatrists in the school. NEA 
J., 1960, 49, 11-12.—An experiment in intensive psy- 
chiatric consultation in a Massachusetts junior high 
school is presented. 3 psychiatrists served to prevent 
delinquency “by exerting a favorable influence on the 
school environment and extending early help to stu- 
dents.” Groups of parents, teachers, and pupils met 
for discussions. The transactions of these groups 
are not clarified except that it is said “there was no 
attempt at therapy.” A definite change was said to 
have occurred in the behavior of the troubled boys 
as a result of the group sessions. Decrease in mis- 
behavior and vandalism and an increase in participa- 
tion in school activities were reported. The respon- 
sibility of the school psychiatrist is seen as “to assist 
in clarifying and further refining the function of the 
teachers in the school community rather than to 
attempt drastic modifications.”"—R. A. Hagin. 


963. Harrower, Molly; Vorhaus, Pauline; Ro- 
man, Melvin, & Bauman, Gerald. Creative varia- 
tion in the projective techniques. Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1960. viii, 138 p. $8.50.—In 
this collection +f 3 papers Harrower describes Pro- 
jective Counseling, a brief “re-educational or remedial 
technique” in which reasonably integrated individuals, 
couples, or groups are confronted with the raw mate- 
rials of their own projective productions; the utility 
of self-administered inkblots and other aspects are 
considered. Vorhaus outlines her Structured Inter- 
view Technique, related to the Draw-a-Person pro- 
cedure; an administrative manual and an extensive 
case study are included. Roman and Bauman present 
their Interaction Testing, a technique for psychologi- 
cal evaluation of small groups, using the Rorschach 
and WAIS for illustrative purposes —H. P. David. 


964. Klink, Thomas W. 
Kan. ) 


(Topeka State Hosp., 
The pastor and the crisis of involution. 
J. pastoral Care, 1959, 13, 24-30.—Specific methods 
for the pastor in helping persons involved in the 
involutional crisis are: “(1) In situations of loss, 


support the grief work process. ... (2) While giving 
comfort to the bereaved, avoid supporting any denial 
of the reality of loss. . . . (3) Support the normal 
pattern of interests, the continuation of which may 
replace some of the lost objects. . . . (4) When pro- 
longed withdrawal from usual affairs is noted... . 
avoid the close equalitarian friend-to-friend relation- 
ship. (5) The aggravation of this process in 
the direction of depression . . . is an indication of 
a serious mental disorder.” Case material is pre- 
sented.—O. Strunk, Jr. 


965. Lessing, Elise E. (Illinois Inst. Juvenile 
Research, Chicago) Prognostic value of the Rors- 
chach in a child guidance clinic. J. proj. Tech., 
1960, 24, 310-321.—49 children aged 5-17 were given 
Rorschachs prior to receiving analytically oriented 
therapy and then divided into improved and unim- 
proved groups on the basis of therapists’ post-therapy 
ratings. Neither global Rorschach ratings nor Da- 
vidson adjustment total scores differentiated between 
the groups. Cross-validation studies supported this 
finding. “The results of the present study were seen 
as being consistent with the conclusions of Windle 
and Knopf to the effect that the Rorschach has dubi- 
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ous value as a prognostic instrument.”—A. F. Green- 
wald. 


966. Narramore, Clyde M. The psychology of 
counseling. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan, 1960. 
303 p. $3.95.—Intended for the religious worker. 
There are 26 brief chapters describing the basic con- 
cepts and techniques and 4 chapters on special areas 
of counseling —S. S. Marzolf. 


967. Snow, John H. (Hamilton, Mass.) Under- 
standing “troublesome” behavior in children. J. 
pastoral Care, 1959, 13, 1-12.—It is necessary to 
maintain a close counseling relationship with men 
and. women in the parish who are working with prob- 
lem children rather than to work directly with the 
child. “However, once the pastor feels that he under- 
stands the child’s problem, he must . . . work toward 
the proper referral with all the skill at his command.” 
An illustrative case is presented—O. Strunk, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 1058, 1295) 


MARRIAGE & FAMILY PROBLEMS 


968. Bruyn, G. W., & de Jong, U. J. (Utrecht, 
Netherlands) The Midas-syndrome: An inherent 
psychological marriage-problem. Amer. Imago, 
1959, 16, 251-262.—The situational interactions in- 
volved in a marriage are considered in relation to the 
bearing they have on niale impotency.-—il’. A. Varvel. 


969. Grotjahn, M. Psychoanalysis and the 
family neurosis. New York: W. W. Norton, 1960. 
320 p. $5.95.—A psychoanalytic interpretation of 
neurotic marital and family relations. The emphasis 
is on illustrating the application of analytic psycho- 
therapy to clinical marriage and family cases. It is 
written “first of all for the medical therapist” and, 
in addition, for “other therapists: social workers, 
marriage counselors, psychologists, sociologists, and 
cultural anthropologists.” According to the author, 
the opinions “are based on my clinical analytic experi- 
ence, and they are stated with indifference to both 
conformity and controversy.” 205 refs—D. G. 
Brown. 


970. Hoeflin, Ruth M. (Kansas State U.) Es- 
sentials of family living. New York: John Wiley, 
1960. viii, 282 p. $5.75.—A textbook for a fresh- 
man-sophomore course on family living —C. T. Mor- 
gan. 


971. Langer, Marion F. (American Orthopsy- 
chiatric Ass.) Parent groups in total family ther- 
apy. Children, 1959, 6, 69-71.—An essay-review of 
projects for parent groups participating in total 
family therapy includes: parent discussion group as 
part of the clinic’s treatment program of total family 
therapy, delineation of aims and goals, emphasis on 
the importance of parent’s learning about mental 
health, and evaluation of change——S. M. Amatora. 


972. McFarland, Margaret B., & Reinhard, John 
B. (U. Pittsburgh) The development of mother- 
liness. Children, 1959, 6, 48-52.—Good prenatal care 
can help young mothers gain confidence in them- 
selves, mature more rapidly, and aid not only psy- 
chologically but also physiologically. Discussed are: 
the early roots of motherliness, self-doubt in a 
young woman’s personality, a mother’s resources, and 
differences in resources.—S. M. Amatora. 
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973. Simpson, George. People in families: So- 
ciology, psychoanalysis and the American family. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1960. xv, 554 p. 
$5.75.—This book, after an orientation toward mar- 
riage and family patterns here and abroad, examines 
the following major topics: mating, marriage, chil- 
dren, control of family size, dissolution and resolution 
of marriage, childlessness and old age, deviant be- 
havior, counseling and help, the uses of adversity.— 
L. J. Cantoni. 


(See also Abstract 1291) 


MentTAL Heattu & REHABILITATION 


974. American Psychological Association, Ad 
Hoc Planning Group on the Role of the APA in 
Mental health Programs and Research. Mental 
health and the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 820-825.—Major 
sections are: What Is Mental Health (Historical 
Development, Aspects of Mental Health, Mental 
Health and Public Health); Psychologists in Men- 
tal Health (Research, Service, Communication) ; 
The APA and Mental Health (Facilitation of Re- 
search, Education for Research and Service, Fa- 
cilitation of Communication, Relations to Other 
Organizations, The Status of Psychologists); An 
APA Committee on Mental Health (Committee on 
Mental Health Research and Programs, Other APA 
Functions). Mental health in its newer and broader 
meanings is conceived “as a human enterprise that 
merits the best contributions of psychologists gen- 
erally.”—S. J. Lachman. 


975. Batliwala, Bapai M. Mental health service 
in a nursery school. Bombay, India: Department 
Psychological Services, Parsi Punchayet Trust, 1960. 
xiv, 55 p. Rs. 2—An account of a mental health 
program in a Bombay (India) nursery school pri- 
marily serving the lower economic group of the Parsi 
community. The author, a “psychotherapist-cum- 
psychiatric social worker,” advocates the team ap- 
proach and close cooperation with teachers, including 
an in-service training program of lectures and dis- 
cussions. The author’s play therapy techniques are 
based on Freudian dynamic psychiatry. A total of 
15 children were referred for this over a 3-year 
period; of these 8 were therapeutically treated. A 
brief history of the nursery school movement in India 
is given—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 


976. Berge, Andre. 


The early discovery and 
treatment of social maladjustment: Introduction 
report. /nt. child welf. Rev., 1957, 11, 65-81.—Social 
maladjustment is defined as “the most tangible mani- 
festation, in our eyes, of inadaptibility, with which it 


must not be confused.” Not only are individuals 
maladjusted to societies, but societies may be malad- 
justed to individuality. There is need for psycho- 
logical training for all who deal with children and 
for cooperation among these specialists. “Research 
should be into three questions: 1) the special emo- 
tional relations needed by the child or individual 
according to his age; 2) how to satisfy the natural 
active forces of the individual, so as to help him 
reach better adjustment and 3) the favorable or un- 
favorable correlations of these different factors with 
maladjustment.”—W. A. Koppe. 
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977. Bernel del Riesgo, A. La base real de la 
psicoterapia. [The real basis of psychotherapy. ] 
La Habana, Cuba: Marén, 1959. 50 p.—Written 
with the intention “to facilitate psychotherapy,” this 
‘tentative’ edition is addressed to the neurotics them- 
selves and kept on an entirely “elementary level.” 
The functions of the nervous system are explained, 
and it is stated as a basic fact that this system governs 
all the organs of the body, their health and sickness. 

VM. Haas. 


978. Blatz, W. E. (U. Toronto, Canada) Posi- 
tive mental health. Bull. Inst. Child Stud., 1957, 19 
4), 1-3.—It is suggested that mental health is a 
function of accepting the consequences of one’s de- 
cisions, and “an individual who never avoids the con- 
sequences of his behavior, whether controlled or un- 
controlled, is a perfectly mentally healthy person.”— 
D. G. Applesweig. 


979. Bloch, F. La santé mentale dans les collec- 
tivités d’étudiants. [Mental health in student col- 
lectivities.] Hyg. ment., 1960, 49, 105-116.—Discus- 
sion of sociological and psychological aspects of life 
in the “university cities” which have sprung up in 
conjunction with French universities. They have the 
advantage of facilitating adjustment to university life; 
but there are dangers to mental health, particularly in 
segregation and dangers of infantilization—W. W. 
Meissner 


980. Farnsworth, Dana L. (Harvard U.) So- 
cial and emotional development of students in col- 
lege and university. Part II. Ment. Hyg., NY, 
1959, 43, 568-576.—The 2nd part of an appraisal of 
the role of the mental hygiene program for college 
and university students. This part includes a re- 
capitulation of the recommendations to colleges and 
universities resulting from the 10-day conference held 
at Princeton by the International Association of Uni- 
versities and the World Federation for Mental Health. 
Farnsworth emphasizes that many disciplines other 
than psychiatry may contribute to the solution of the 
problems of motivation, emotional maladjustments, 
and other factors which may be integrated into the 
educational program and that each college must work 
out its own program in relation to its specific needs, 
personnel, and goals. The important factor is the full 
utilization of available resources —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


981. Greenblatt, Milton, & Simon, Benjamin. 


(Eds.) Rehabilitation of the mentally ill: Social 
and economic aspects. (Publ. No. 58) Washing- 
ington, D.C.: American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, 1959. x, 250 p. $5.00—A re- 
port of a conference discussing the rehabilitation of 
the mentally ill. The focus was on 3 general stages: 
rehabilitation while in the hospital, the transition from 
the hospital to the community, and adjustment during 
posthospitalization. Professional and community 
goals and responsibilities were cited —H. M. Cohen. 


982. Jourard, Sidney M. (U. Florida) Healthy 
personality and self-disclosure. Ment. Hyg., NY, 
1959, 43, 499-507.—A discussion of the author’s ana- 
lytically oriented concepts on the importance of self- 
disclosure and the relationship of this process to a 
healthy personality. He sees the process of self- 
disclosure as a basic element in the attainment of 
mental health—M. A. Seidenfeld. 
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983. Lévy-Valensi, E. Amado. Du secondaire 
au supérieur. [From secondary to higher.] Ayg. 
ment., 1960, 49, 135-152.—Mental health problems in- 
volved in passage from the secondary to higher edu- 
cation are discussed. Questions relative to adminis- 
tration and faculty attitudes are emphasized and dis- 
cussed.—_W. W. Meissner. 


984. Listwan, Ignacy A. 
Paranoid states: Social and cultural aspects. 
World ment. Hlth., 1959, 11, 171-177.—‘‘Certain 
paranoid reaction types occurring in migrants are due 
mostly to social factors summarized as ‘migration 
stresses.’ They are purely environmental and have 
a good prognosis. The patients improve remarkably 
well when social adjustments and re-education are 
undertaken. These reactions should therefore not be 
considered as mental disorders in their real meaning, 
and patients affected with them should be considered 
as quickly recoverable potential assets to the com- 
munity.”—J. C. Franklin. 

985. Pratt, Steve; Scott, Guy; 
Gardiner, Gordon, & Dirks, Keith. (Larned State 
Hosp., Kan.) Evaluation of a mental health week 
program. Part II. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1959, 43, 593— 
604.—The 2nd part of an evaluative study of the 
effectiveness of a Mental Health Week Program 
sponsored by local state mental hospitals—M. A. 
Seidenfeld. 

986. Robinson, Reginald; DeMarche, David F., 
& Wagle, Mildred K. Community resources in 
mental health. New York: Basic Books, 1960. 
xxvi, 435 p. $8.50.—In this 5th volume of mono- 
graphs by the Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health, public mental health faciilities in the 3013 
continental American counties are surveyed focusing 
on: child welfare; family and individual casework; 
public assistance; mental health nursing and clinics; 
recreation, church, school, and court services; and 
local manpower and leadership resources. On the 
basis of the survey and field studies in 15 representa- 
tive counties, conclusions and recommendations are 
offered. 169 refs—H. P. David. 


987. Simmons, O. G., & Freeman, H. E. (Har- 
vard U.) Familial expectations and posthospital 
performance of mental patients. Hum. Relat., 1959, 
12, 233—242.—A Guttman scale of 5 items was used to 
assess the expectations of female relatives regarding 
performance of former patients. Results support the 
proposition that the tolerance of deviance of family 
members is critically important in the posthospital 
experience of mental patients. Implications for prac- 
tice are also drawn.—M., York. 


988. Smith, M. Brewster. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Research strategies toward a conception of 
positive mental health. Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 
14, 673-681.—Problem areas in the field of science for 
a concept of mental health and the question of how 
research may be brought to advance our understand- 
ing of optimal human functioning are considered. 
Major sections are: Some Conceptual Difficulties with 
“Mental Health,” The Frontal Assault, The Multiple 
Criterion Approach, Fundamental Research in Per- 
sonality, and Systems Theory as a Frame of Refer- 
ence. “The systems framework as a way of thinking 
ties mental health to our most general conceptions of 
personality in a schema that permits or, better, re- 


(Sydney, Australia) 
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quires elaboration by research. .. . Mental health. . . 
is complex and not easily schematized.”—S. J. Lach- 
man, 

989. Wedge, Bryant M. (Yale U.) Mental 
health in universities. World ment. Hith., 1959, 11, 
149-154.—"The advance in conditions of social life 
in universities should not blind us to . . . a tendency 
to neglect . . . mental hygiene in university students. 
Vigorous action . . . is called for in order that the 
mental health movement may take its legitimate con- 
tribution to university life.” It is desirable to ‘“dem- 
onstrate essential possibilities for mental health to 
those students who will be our future leaders.” 
Finally, “nationalistic parochialism with its serious 
dangers is, hopefully, losing ground in the universi- 
ties to enlightened national consciousness.”—J. C. 
Franklin. 


(See also Abstracts 1073, 1297) 
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990. Berne, Eric. (Box 2111, Carmel, Calif.) A 
psychiatric census of the South Pacific. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1960, 116, 44-47.—N. H. Pronko. 

991. Dunham, H. W. (Wayne State U.) So- 
ciological theory and mental disorder. Detroit, 
Mich.: Wayne State Univer. Press, 1959. xii, 298 p. 
$5.50.—The book has 15 chapters arranged in 4 
parts: (a) “Theoretical Perspective”; (b) “The Ecol- 
ogy of Mental Disorder”; (c) “Personality, Role, and 
Mental Disorder”; and (d) “Culture and Mental Dis- 
order.” 19 tables. 24 p. bibliog—C. T. Morgan. 


992. Jores, A. Gibt es spezifisch menschliche 


Krankheiten? [Are there specifically human ill- 
nesses?] Acta psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 200- 
208.—Certain diseases, not occurring spontaneously 
in animals, must be seen to be neither anatomical- 
biochemical, but psychological in genesis. They may 
also be termed illnesses of civilization, existing rarely 
in primitive cultures. In a war, as the individual per- 
sonality is extinguished, these diseases become less 
frequent.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

993. Kleiner, R. J., & Parker, S. (Commonwealth 
Mental Health Cent., Philadelphia, Pa.) Migration 
and mental illness: A new look. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1959, 24, 687-690.—First admission rates to 
mental hospitals of interstate migrant and nonmigrant 
Negroes in Pennsylvania were studied. “Our data 
tend to support those investigations that cast doubt 
on the psychopathogenic qualities of the interstate 
migration experience itself as an important factor in 
mental disorders.” There is need for going beyond 
gross epidemiological enquiries and hypotheses are 
suggested for more refined research.—G. Frank. 

994. Kleiner, R. J., Tuckman, J., & Lavell, 
Martha. (Pennsylvania Dept. Public Welfare) 
Mental disorder and status based on religious af- 
filiation. Hum. Relat., 1959, 12, 273-276.—Religion 
used as a dimension of status yields findings con- 
sistent with those obtained when racial membership 
was so used: (a) greater prevalence of extreme ag- 
gressive and withdrawal behavior in the low-status 
group than in the high, and (b) an earlier onset of 
mental disorder in the low-status groups. Status is 
suggested as the common underlying factor to differ- 
ences obtained, and explanation is given in terms of 
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reactions to frustration and impairment of frustration 
tolerance.—M. York. 


995. Plunkett, Richard J., & Gordon, John E. 
Epidemiology and mental illness. New York: Basic 
Books, 1960. xvii, 126 p. $2.75.—“This is the sixth 
of a series of monographs to be published by the 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness and Health as 
part of a national mental health survey.” It consists 
primarily of an analysis of methodological problems 
involved in the epidemiological study of mental ill- 
ness. Previous studies are evaluated with respect to 
personnel, identification of cases, diagnostic criteria, 
populations and samples, and prevalence findings. 
Relatively objective diagnostic criteria make suicide, 
alcoholism, postpartum psychoses, and psychosomatic 
disorders especially amenable to epidemiological study. 
—B. C. Martin. 

996. Schneider, E. A. A nocao de anormalidade: 
Conceito psico-social e conceito clinico. [The no- 
tion of abnormality: Psychosocial and clinical con- 
cepts.] Bol. Inst. Psicol., Rio de Jan., 1958, 8(5-6), 
1—21.—The modern tendency in the various fields of 
psychology to consider psychology a social science im- 
plies that the “disease concept” should not be applied 
to sociogenic abnormal cases. The ideas of Skinner, 
Klein, Marzolf, Rotter, and Freud are discussed. 
English summary. 19-item bibliog —R. M. Almeida. 

997. Smith, Jackson A. (Illinois State Psychi- 
atric Inst., Chicago) Psychiatry: Descriptive and 
dynamic. Baltimore, Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 
1960. 342 p. $7.00.—In general, the description is 
historical and the dynamic orientation is psycho- 
analytic, although there is a section on other schools 
of psychiatry and scattered references to these other 
orientations. The author also reviews the history of 
psychiatry, symptoms and diagnostic categories of 
psychiatric illness, and various treatment methods. 
Brief case reports illustrate the diagnostic evaluations. 
—I, N. Mensh. 


998. Sreenivasan, Uma, & Hoenig, J. (Alder 
Hey Childrens Hosp., Liverpool, England) Caste 
and mental hospital admissions in Mysore state, 
India. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 37-43.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


999. Welfensberger, W. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Schizophrenia in mental retardates: 
Three hypotheses. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 
704-706.—‘“‘Three main hypotheses were offered: 1. 
Low capacity for symbol formation makes it more 
difficult for a mentally retarded person to flee into 
an inaccessible world of his own phantasy. 2. The 
mentally retarded schizophrenic may be intrinsically 
easier to treat than the bright schizophrenic. 3. De- 
lusions or even delusional systems in retardates are 
often due to forced attempts to make sense out of 
events they cannot otherwise explain, rather than 
being secondary symptoms of a schizophrenic process. 
Also, inability to validate constructs often leads to 
perseveration on a false conclusion. Qualitative and 
impressionistic data were offered to support these 
hypotheses.”—Author summary. 


PuysicAL HANDICAPS 


1000. Canfield, Norton. (Yale U.) Hearing: A 
handbook for laymen. Garden City, N.Y.: Double- 
day, 1959. 214 p. $3.50.—A discussion of the medi- 
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cal, psychological, economic, and social problems of 
the hearing handicapped. The material is directed 
toward the person with a hearing impairment and his 
family. Topics include: hearing testing, causes and 
prevention of hearing loss, problem in children, aging, 
surgery, hearing aids, rehabilitation centers, and in- 
dustrial noise—A. M. Small, Jr. 


1001. Curry, E. Thayer, & Nagel, Robert F. (U. 
Illinois) An evaluation of group hearing test 
methods. Except. Child., 1959, 25, 199-201.—The 
necessity for an adequate group technique for assess- 
ing auditory acuity is discussed, and inadequacies of 
currently available techniques are reviewed. A spe- 
cial technique devised by the authors, the group ear- 
choice sweep method, was applied to groups of public 
school pupils to determine its adequacy as a screening 
method. The results led to the conclusion that this 
technique did not satisfactorily differentiate the 
groups.—. | Barclay. 


1002. Finestone, Samuel, & Gold, Sonia. The 
role of the ophthalmologist in the rehabilitation of 
blind patients. New York: American Foundation 
for the Blind, 1959. xi, 75 p. $.75.—-On the assump- 
tion that ophthalmologists constitute a source of in- 
fluence upon the future adjustment of patients who 
face blindness, this questionnaire survey attempts to 
answer 2 questions: What are the reported attitudes 
and practices of a broadly representative group of 
ophthalmologists (N = 180) relevant to the rehabili 
tation of blind patients, and how do these compare 
with those reported by a group of ophthalmologists 
(N= 18) selected for their leadership experience? 
Both groups define their roles as extending beyond 


concern with purely medical aspects of eye pathology, 


e.g., social and psychological adjustment. Both agree 
that the responsibility for informing the patient be- 
longs with the doctor. A larger proportion of the 
selected group (78%) than the general group (63%) 
holds that it is unwise to leave patients who have 
irreversible conditions with hope for recovery. The 
selected group diverges from the general in empha- 
sizing early timing of information to the patient as 
an aid to rehabilitation. About 30% of both groups 
have a pessimistic outlook concerning the future ad- 
justment of blind persons. There is general agree- 
ment as to the order of prevalence of types of prob- 
lems among the blind: economic, emotional adjust- 
ment, travel, and interpersonal. The selected group 
shows a significantly higher referral activity (voca- 
tional, optical aids, travel training, etc.) than the 
general group. Both groups credit their own experi- 
ence as a major source of knowledge about the social 
and emotional problems of blind persons, formal 
training contributing only secondarily. The findings 
point to the conclusion that ophthalmological practice 
has a greater potential for rehabilitative influence 
upon blind persons than is currently being exercised. 
S. L. Warren. 


1003. Levine, Edna Simon. (New York State 
Psychiatric Inst. NYC) The psychology of deaf- 
ness: Techniques of appraisal for rehabilitation. 
New York: Columbia Univer. Press, 1960. xii, 383 
p. $7.50.—The purpose is to provide guides for the 
psychological appraisal and subsequent rehabilitation 
of adults and children with impaired hearing. 2 rela- 
tively short parts deal with the implications of im- 
paired hearing and psychological practice in a re- 
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habilitation setting. The major portion is devoted 
to techniques of psychological examination and evalu- 
ation of persons with impaired hearing. These range 
from case histories and interviews to specific tests. 
The final part is a brief but succinct list of problems 
for research that have significance for clinical prac- 
tice.—S. R. Silverman. 

1004. Monsees, Edna K. (Children’s Hosp., 
Washington, D.C.) Aphasia and deafness in chil- 
dren. Laxcept. Child., 1959, 25, 395-399.—The differ- 
ential diagnosis between aphasia and deafness can be 
based upon the failure of the deaf child, with a co- 
existing aphasia, to benefit from teaching methods 
ordinarily successful with the child who is deaf only. 
Teaching methods which have been found suitable 
for the aphasic deaf child are discussed.—A. Barclay. 

1005. Schlegelmilch, Marianne. (Friedrich-Wil- 
helmstrasse 91, Berlin, Germany) Der Kleine macht 
sich: Arbeitsanfang an einem Little-Kinde. [The 
kid does well: Beginning work with a child with 
Little’s disease.] Heilpadag. Werkbl., 1959, 28, 102- 
106.—A. description of the experiences with a 34- 
year-old boy with Little’s disease illustrates the 
concrete, practical measures necessary to help the 
emotional and physical development of neglected 
physically handicapped children.—D. F. Mindlin. 

1006. Thurston, J. R. (Wisconsin State Coll.) 
A procedure for evaluating parental attitudes to- 
ward the handicapped. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 
64, 148-155.—The Thurston Sentence Completion 
Form (TSCF) has been developed to determine the 
attitudes and emotional reactions of parents of handi- 
capped individuals. By finishing 45 incomplete sen- 
tences, the parent is able to express his own, unique 
feelings regarding (a) reactions and concerns; (b) 
the handicapped individual’s satisfactions and dis- 
comfitures; (c) the reactions of the brothers and 
sisters; (d) reactions of community, friends, and 
neighbors; (e) the institution-hospital and its staff; 
(f) hopes and expectations for the handicapped; and 
(g) things of a general nature. The TSCF can be 
useful in determining the areas of difficulty that might 
seriously interfere with maximally effective treatment 
and rehabilitation of the handicapped person.—lV. M. 
Staudt. 

1007. Zaidenberg-Solomonidis, D., & Martitch, 
M. Etude du comportement des paralysés et am- 
putés: Problémes posés par leur reclassement pro- 
fessionnel. [Study of the behavior of the paralysed 
and amputees: Problems incurred in their vocational 
reclassification.|] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 
1959, 8, 369-377.—“‘A research on the characteristic 
behavior of paralytic cases or amputees was carried 
out on the basis of Pavlovian theories. Irradiated 
inhibition resulting in failure seems to be followed by 
a concentration which finally leads to success. 
they were different from the ‘normal subjects in their 
strong tendency to succeed only in the third trial... . 
This would seem to be due to the concentration of an 
inhibition which, previously irradiated, resulted in 
failure in the first two trials.”"—V. Sanua. 


(See also Abstracts 782, 1216, 1230, 1302) 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


1008. Alajouanine, T., & Sabouraud, O. Les 
perturbations paroxystiques de langage dans I’épi- 
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lepsie. [Paroxysmal language disturbances in epi- 
lepsy.] Encephale, 1960, 49, 95—133.—Clinical study 
of 49 epileptics with language involvement indicates 
that: (a) true aphasia is recognizable at the begin- 
ning or in the recuperative phase of an attack, and 
corresponds to epileptic activity in the left temporal 
lobe; (b) disturbance of verbal articulation involves 
right or left centers, the left predominating (EEG 
suggests a rolandic or rolando-insular center); (c) 
mixed aphasic and dysarthric attacks correspond to 
activity in an extensive zone of the left hemisphere; 
(d) palilalia and iterative vocalizations coincide with 
left frontal parasagittal prerolandic lesions; and (e) 
speech stoppage can correspond to abnormal activity 
in the right or left hemisphere without clear indica- 
tion of responsible areas. 17 refs —W. W. Meissner. 


1009. Cohn, Robert. (USN Hosp., Bethesda, 
Md.) A correlation of symbol organization with 
brain function (EEG). Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 
116, 1001-1008—‘“It is shown that by means of 
learned processes, basic symbols are formed that ap- 
pear to be a conservative expression of a person. An 
attempt has been made to demonstrate that this sym- 
bol fluctuates in a representational (second order) 
and non-representational (higher order) behavior 
matrix. And finally, that in the presence of crippling 
lesions of the brain, either of a transient, or more 
fixed type, that the symbol is either distorted in part 
or in a general manner, depending on the nature of 
the brain lesion.”—N. H. Pronko. 


1010. Cooper, Irving S., & Poloukhine, Nicolas. 
Neurosurgical relief of intention (cerebellar) 
tremor. J. Amer. Geriat. Soc., 1959, 7, 443-445.— 


Intention (cerebellar) tremor may be relieved by 
chemothalamectomy, a lesion produced in the medial 
portion of the lateroventral nucleus of the thalamus. 
This lesion interrupts nerve fibers entering the thala- 
mus from the globus pallidus, red nucleus, cerebel- 


lum, and probably also the vestibular nucleus. Relief 
of tremor has been maintained for as long as 6 months 
—the duration of the study, so far. Further experi- 
ence is required in order to evaluate the clinical sig- 
nificance of these results. However, because of their 
physiologic significance, this preliminary report is 
made at the present.—L. Diller. 


1011. Critchley, Macdonald. Troubles de la 
parole dans les cas d’épilepsie. [Language difficul- 
ties in cases of epilepsy.] Encephale, 1960, 49, 134- 
137.—Brief discussion of problems involved in epilep- 
tic aphasia, particularly in relation to the problem of 
localization —W. W. Meissner. 


1012. Hecaen, H., & Angelergues, R. Epilepsie 
et troubles du langage. [Epilepsy and language dis- 
turbances.] Encephale, 1960, 49, 138-169.—Study of 
208 epileptics with language involvement seems to 
verify the following points: (a) there is frequent 
association of language disturbance with all other 
forms of paroxystic aphasia, particularly word-deaf- 
ness; (b) 3 types of “arrest of speech” are recog- 
nizable: one involving a motor attack of vocal organs, 
another in the supplementary motor area, and a third 
involving proper language disorganization; (c) word- 
deafness depends on an attack of the left temporal 
lobe; (d) it is relatively infrequent that verbal am- 
nesia allows a paroxystic, neurological context beyond 
the language disturbance—W. W. Meissner. 
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1013. Irwin, Orvis C. (U. Wichita) A fifth 
short consonant test for use with children with 
cerebral palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1959, 29(1), 
7-9.—Analysis of the speech behavior of 103 children 
with cerebral palsy, aged 3-16, and widely distrib- 
uted geographically, showed Templin’s initial double 
consonant blends test had satisfactory observer relia- 
bility, test reliability, item discriminating power, item 
uniqueness, and total test validity—T. E. Newland. 

1014. Kigve, Hallgrim. Relationship of differ- 
ential electroencephalographic patterns to distri- 
bution of Wechsler-Bellevue scores. Neurology, 
1959, 9, 871-876.—185 brain damaged patients were 
divided by means of EEG criteria into 4 groups to 
determine a possible differential effect of brain dam- 
age on the Wechsler-Bellevue scale, to be compared 
with performance on Halstead’s neuropsychologic 
battery. The findings indicate that patients with 
EEG disturbances maximized over the right hemi- 
sphere show a loss on the Wechsler-Bellevue Per- 
formance scale, while patients with left-sided EEG 
disturbances show a loss on the Verbal scale. No 
difference between performance on either scale was 
found in patients with normal EEG or with general- 
ized EEG disturbance (but normal group showed an 
absolutely superior performance level). Halstead’s 
impairment index failed to differentiate between the 
groups in this study, which, however, “may be due 
to the relatively large number of different abilities 
represented in the index.” Generally, however, this 
index might be “more sensitive to the organic condi- 
tions of the brain than are EEGs or Wechsler- 
Bellevue Scales.”"—R. G. Gunter. 

1015. Locke, Ben Z., Kramer, Morton, & Pasa- 
manick, Benjamin. (United States Public Health 
Service, Washington, D.C.) Alcoholic psychoses 
among first admissions to public mental hospitals 
in Ohio. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 457-474. 
—For 1948-1952 rates were higher for males (14.8 
per 100,000) than for females (3.4), nonwhites than 
whites, single than married, the less well-schooled, 
and male laborers—W. L. Wilkins. 

1016. Moed, Martin. Personal and social fac- 
tors influencing employment of the cerebral 
palsied. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 567—570.— 
Differences between employed and unemployed, and 
between those employed in clerical or semiskilled 
work and in unskilled or service work, suggest that: 
ability to travel, write legibly, speak intelligently ; 
manual dexterity; and behavior during training are 
related to the ability of the cerebral palsied to find 
employment. Vocational training might help the 
cerebral palsied realize the importance of taking re- 
sponsibility, getting along with others, and having a 
feeling of personal worth and confidence—L. G. 
Schmidt. 

1017. Myrianthopoulos, Ntinos C., & Rowley, 
Peter T. Monozygotic twins concordant for Hunt- 
ington’s chorea. Neurology, 1960, 10, 506-511.— 
“1. The occurrence of Huntington’s chorea in female 
monozygotic twins and their father is described. 2. 
Some aspects of the pathology of Huntington’s 
chorea, the relation of schizophrenia to the disease, 
and genetic counseling with reference to this family 
are briefly discussed.”—Author summary. 


1018. Perr, Irwin N. (Fairhill Psychiatric Hosp., 
Cleveland, O.) Medico-legal aspects of post- 
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traumatic epilepsy. Amer. /. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 
981-992 —N. H. Pronko. 
1019. Reed, Max R. 


Guidance Center, Fla.) 


( Manatee-Sarasota County 
Psycho-educational prob- 
lems of cerebral palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1959, 
29(1), 3, 6—Evaluation and rehabilitative and 
remedial procedures necessitate not only the careful 
study of present status but also the nature of early 
developmental experiences and learning. —T. E:. New- 
land. 

1020. Seebandt, G., & Gutjahr, W. (Municipal 
Hosp. Herzberge, Berlin, Germany) Mitteilung 
iiber ein posttraumatisches Stirnhirnsyndrom beim 
Kind. [Report of a posttraumatic frontal lobe syn- 
drome ina child.] Z. Psychol., 1960, 164, 144-161.— 
An 11-year-old patient is described exhibiting post- 
traumatic personality changes in the sense of an 
orbital syndrome, 6 years following trauma in the 
frontal region resulting from a fall down a flight of 
stairs —K. M. Newman. 


1021. Trelles, J. O. Etapas del pensamiento 
neurolégico: J. M. Charcot, H. Jackson, C. von 
Monakow y K. Goldstein. [Stages in neurological 
thought: J. M. Charcot, H. Jackson, C. von Monakow, 
and K. Goldstein.] Rev. Neuro-Psiquiat., Lima, 1959, 
22, 220-234.—A review of the contributions of Jean- 
Martin Charcot (1825-1893), John Hughlings Jack- 
son (1834-1911), Constantin von Monakow (1853- 
1930), and Kurt Goldstein (1878- ) to neurology. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 


1022. Weil, André A. Ictal emotions occurring 


in temporal lobe dysfunction. AMA Arch. Neurol., 
1959, 1, 87-97.—28 of 132 patients suffering from 


temporal lobe epilepsy are reported to experience 
“ictal fear” and “ictal depression,” the former more 
often associated with the onset of a seizure. The 
“depressions” were more often associated with diffuse 
temporal lobe lesions. “In some cases a moment-to- 
moment correlation between the experience of the 
ictal emotions and the occurrence of temporal-lobe 
EEG abnormalities could be established.” The ab- 
sence of pleasurable experiences is noted. It is pos- 
ited that the “psychic function of the temporal lobe 
is the formation of apperceptive judgments, especially 
negative ones.”—L. A. Pennington. 

1023. Wells, Charles E.. & Wolff, Harold G. 
(Cornell U. Medical Center, NYC) Electrographic 
evidence of impaired brain function in chronically 
anxious patients. Science, 1960, 131, 1671-1672.— 
Electroencephalographic study of cerebral function 
discloses that “(1) in intact subjects, repeated stimu- 
lation with bright light causes a predictable change 
(alpha blocking) in the _ electroencephalogram, 
whereas repeated auditory stimulation does not. (II) 
If, however, an auditory stimulus is presented re- 
peatedly just before the visual stimulus, the sound 
temporarily but predictably acquires the property of 
the light to suppress the alpha activity. (III) This 
linkage between sound and light occurs much less 
frequently in human subjects with known amounts 
of structural brain damage. (IV) A similar electro- 
physiological defect, implying impairment of brain 
function occurs in patients showing severe anxiety 
during prolonged periods of difficulty in over-all 
adaptation.”—S. J. Lachman, 


(See also Abstracts 893, 1030, 1047, 1064) 
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1024. Black, Martha E. (Office Superintendent 
Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill.) Speech correc- 
tion in the U.S.S.R. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 
3-7.—Review of present status of speech correction 
in the USSR.—M. F. Palmer. 

1025. Weinstein, Sidney. Experimental analy- 
sis of an attempt to improve speech in cases of 
expressive aphasia. Neurology, 1959, 9, 632-635.— 
A clinical claim that there is a “dramatic improve- 
ment in the speech of 75% of expressive aphasics 
during and after binaural administration of a tone 
at 256 cycles per second at an intensity of 60 db” was 
tested in a group of 18 cases of expressive aphasia 
for accuracy and latency of correct response on ob- 
ject-naming, picture-naming, word-reading, etc. They 
were stimulated binaurally with a tone of 250 cps at 
60 db. for 30 seconds and then retested with stimula- 
tion continuing. The author concludes “neither the 
group nor any individual patient demonstrated im- 
provement in any test. Chance fluctuations adequately 
describe the results of the stimulation. The author 
has no explanation to account for the failure of this 
study to confirm Birch’s results.”—R. G. Gunter. 


1026. Woods, Frances Jerome, & Carrow, Mary 
Arthur. (Our Lady of the Lake Coll.) Choice- 
rejection status of speech-defective children. E-x- 
cept. Child., 1959, 25, 279-283.—A sociometric tech- 
nique involving choice-rejection of peers in work, 
play, and friendship categories was given to 1524 ele- 
mentary public school children, including 96 speech- 
defective children. Choice-rejection status was meas- 
ured and defined as “a combination of the choice 
status which indicates social acceptability and the 
rejection status which measures the opposite.” It was 
found that speech-defective children had significantly 
lower scores on play and friendship categories but 
not on work, and it was concluded that peer group 
status of speech-defective children was affected by 
their handicap.—A. Barclay. 


(See also Abstracts 276, 1013) 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


1027. Benda, Clemens E. The child with mon- 
golism. New York: Grune & Stratton, 1960. xvi, 
276 p. $9.50.—The author prefers the more definitive 
term, “congenital acromicria,” to the more common 
one used in the primary title. In part, portions of 
his 1949 revision of his Mongolism and Cretinism 
have been brought up to date. “An almost entirely 
new chapter on the central nervous system” of such 
patients is included. Hereditary factors and spon- 
taneous mutation are rejected and attention is paid 
particularly to the fact that chromosomal histology 
of various systems of children with mongolism indi- 
cates that the number of chromosomes is altered to 
47. Chapters are devoted to: history, frequency, and 
terminology; diagnosis at birth; physical develop- 
ment; anatomic and X-ray observations; mental de- 
velopment; anomalies of the nervous system; altera- 
tions in the different organ systems; hematology and 
biochemistry ; etiology ; prevention and empirical risk; 
and principles of treatment. 85 charts, plates, and 
drawings are provided. There is a reading list pro- 
vided for nonmedical persons. 297-item bibliog. — 
T. E. Newland. 
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1028. Copenhaver, Richard M., & Goodman, 
George. (National Inst. Health, Bethesda, Md.) 
The electroretinogram in infantile, late infantile, 
and juvenile amaurotic family idiocy. AMA Arch. 
Ophthal., 1960, 63, 559-566.—The ERG was normal 
with 2 cases of infantile amaurotic family idiocy but 
was absent in 4 children making up the other groups. 
“It is suggested that the electroretinogram is an im- 
portant diagnostic tool . . . particularly when atypical 
clinical features exist.”—R. L. Sulzer. 

1029. Fait, Hollis F. Adapted physical educa- 
tion. Philadelphia, Pa.: W. B. Saunders, 1960. 332 
p. $5.50.—A textbook on physical education for the 
exceptional which includes a chapter on the socially 
maladjusted and mentally ill—B. Lowenfeld. 


1030. Kilman, Beverly A., & Fisher,G. M. (Pa- 
cific State Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) An evaluation 
of the Finley-Thompson abbreviated form of the 
WISC for undifferentiated, brain-damaged and 
functional retardates. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 
64, 742-746.—“1. Using mentally retarded children 
in three selected diagnostic categories (undifferenti- 
ated, brain-damaged, functional), the present study 
sought to determine the validity of two methods of 
predicting the WISC Full Scale IQ (F.S. IQ) from 
the abbreviated form of the WISC suggested by 
Finley and Thompson. 2. The mean IQ predicted 
from the regression equation method formulated by 
Finley and Thompson (F.T. IQ) was statistically 
significantly higher than the mean F.S. IQ in all three 
diagnostic categories. The mean IQ predicted by the 
straight proration method (S.P. IQ) was not signifi- 
cantly different from the mean F.S. IQ in any of the 
diagnostic categories. 3. The Pearsonian correlation 
coefficient between F.S. IQ and F.T. IQ for the total 
sample was .865 with a standard error of estimate 
4.02 whereas the r’s for the three diagnostic groups 
were .906 (undifferentiated), .803 (brain-damaged), 
and .806 (functional). Correlations between F.S. IQ 
and S.P. IQ for the total sample were .848 with a 
standard error of estimate of 4.24 whereas the r’s for 
the three diagnostic groups were .883 (undifferenti- 
ated), .794 (brain-damaged), and .796 (functional ).” 
—Author summary. 

1031. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva U.) The 
mentally defective child. Yeshiva Educ., 1959, 3(1), 
5-17.—The problems of the mentally defective Jewish 
child are discussed in light of Jewish cultural tradi- 
tions emphasizing educational attainments. Recog- 
nition is given to the psychological difficulties en- 
countered by parent and child in adjusting to the 
child’s intellectual handicap. The incidence of mental 
deficiency among Jewish populations is estimated as 
between 3 and 5 cases per 1000. A program for de- 
veloping facilities for care of these children is pre- 
sented.—A. Barclay. 


1032. Molotkova, I. A. K patologii slozhnykh 
form vysshei nervnoi deyatel’nosti pri oligofrenii. 
[On the pathology of complex forms of higher mental 
activity in mental deficiency.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. 
Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 4, 125-128—The purpose 
of the investigation was to study complex analytico- 
syntetical activity of feeble-minded Ss by means of 
motor conditioned reflexes obtained with simultaneous 
and successive complex stimuli. Ss were 13 feeble- 
minded (age 25-27 years) of whom 7 belonged to 
the moron and 6 to the imbecile type of mental defi- 
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ciency. The most salient results: (a) The analytico- 
syntetical activity is preserved in morons but impaired 
in imbeciles. (b) When morons react simultaneously 
with a verbal and a motor response, inhibition of both 
reactions takes place. Imbecile Ss show a “general 
protective inhibition.” (c) With moron Ss, the train- 
ing of nervous processes is possible; with imbeciles 
it is less effective—A. Cuk. 


1033. Salzinger, K. (New York State Psychiatric 
Inst.. NYC) Academic achievement in a group of 
mentally disturbed adolescents in a residential 
treatment setting. J. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 239- 
253.—". . . an attempt was made to examine some of 
the facets of academic achievement in mentally dis- 
turbed adolescents. The basic data consisted of the 
Stanford Achievement Test scores of 26 such chil- 
dren who were tested twice with a one-year interval 
between testing sessions. .. . No significant difference 
was found between the disturbed children and normal 
children in verbal, performance, or full scale IQ. 
Significant individual differences among the disturbed 
children were found in academic achievement (for 
both test sessions), in age adequacy of academic 
achievement (test applied only-to the second session), 
and in change in academic achievement.”—C. T. 
Morgan. 


1034. Theodore, S. Mary. The challenge of the 
retarded child. Milwaukee, Wis.: Bruce, 1959. xii, 
199 p. $3.95.—This is a nontechnical, spiritually- 
oriented guide to the understanding and care of men- 
tally retarded children written especially for parents 
and other lay readers. The early chapters describe, 
simply, the causes and characteristics of several types 
of mental retardation. The role of the home in the 
care and treatment of the retarded child is discussed 
as well as the special advantages that the residential 
school can offer to those children that require this 
type of facility. 64-item bibliog —L. S$. Blackman. 


1035. United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Children’s Bureau. Research 
relating to special groups of children. Vol. I. 
Research relating to mentally retarded children. 
Washington, D.C.: USDHEW CB, 1960. 92 p. 
$.35.—A listing of all research projects on the sub- 
ject reported to the Children’s Bureau Clearinghouse 
for Research in Child Life since 1949. “We hope this 
listing may prove interesting and useful to research 
investigators and practitioners concerned with men- 
tally retarded children. We hope also that it may 
stimulate more and better reporting of current studies 
to the Clearinghouse so that Research Relating to 
Children may provide a more comprehensive picture 
of this area of research effort.” Includes a listing 
of previous issues of Research Relating to Children. 
—L. Steiner. 


1036. Zuk, G. H. 
Children, Philadelphia, Pa.) The religious factor 
and the role of guilt in the parental acceptance of 
the retarded child. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 64, 
139-147.—Catholic mothers were found to be more 
acceptant of their retarded children than non-Catholic 
mothers in this study conducted at the Federal Mental 
Retardation Clinic at St. Christopher’s Hospital. 
This greater acceptance is interpreted as a reflection 
of the benefit of greater emotional support given the 
Catholic mother by her religious faith which explicitly 


(St. Christopher’s a for 
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absolves her from a feeling of personal guilt in the 
birth of her retarded child —V. M. Staudt. 


(See also Abstracts 476, 774, 814, 999) 


Evaluation & Performance 


1037. Anastasi, Anne, & Levee, R. F. (Ford- 
ham U.) Intellectual defect and musical talent: 
A case report. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 695- 
703.—‘The case is reported of an adult male mental 
defective with exceptional musical talent and superior 
rote memory of an apparently eidetic nature. Socio- 
economic and educational level of the family is very 
high. The subject appears to have incurred brain 
damage as a result of epidemic encephalitis contracted 
shortly after birth. Present performance on the Ben- 
ton Visual Retention Test, Stanford-Binet, and 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale provides strong 
evidence of organicity. Stanford-Binet IQ is 67. 
WAIS IQ is 73, the Verbal being 92 and the Per- 
formance IQ 52. Test results also show marked 
impairment in capacity for abstraction. The subject’s 
general behavior and parental relations reveal many 
points of similarity with the cases of infantile autism 
described by Kanner. It is suggested that the etiology 
of the present case involves the interaction of at least 
three factors: deficiency in abstraction resulting from 
brain damage, auditory hypersensitivity, and emo- 
tional climate of the home.”—Author summary. 


1038. Barnett, C. D., Ellis, N. R., & Pryer, Mar- 
garet W. (State Colony & Training School, Pine- 
ville, La.) Stimulus pretraining and the delayed 
reaction in defectives. Amer. J. ment Defic., 1959, 
64, 104-111.—80 mental retardates were divided into 
2 groups, one of which was trained on a pair of 
stimuli for which it had to learn distinctive names. 
The second group had to discriminate between the 
stimuli. In a delay test situation all Ss were given 
6 trials under each of 4 delay intervals. Those Ss 
who had learned the names did significantly better 
than those who had not. This superiority was demon- 
strated for Ss of both high or low MA. Significantly 
more right choices followed a 10 sec. delay than fol- 
lowed a 30 sec., 1 min., or 5 min. delay. Possession 
of verbal names for the stimuli permits the S to rep- 
resent the absent stimuli during the delay interval. 
—V.M. Staudt 


1039. Bell, Anne, & Zubek, J. P. (Manitoba U., 
Winnipeg, Canada) The effect of age on the intel- 
lectual performance of mental defectives. J. Geron- 
tol., 1960, 15, 285—295.—100 mental defectives divided 
equally into 4 groups with mean ages of approxi- 
mately 20, 30, 40, and 50 yr., were given the Wechs- 
ler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale. A retest was made 
5 yr. later. Mean gains were found in all groups. 
Full and Performance scale gains diminished with 
age while Verbal scale gains increased—J. Bot- 
winick. 

1040. Bender, Lauretta. 
Mental Hygiene) 
deficiency. 


(New York State Dept. 
Autism in children with mental 
Amer. J. ment, Defic., 1959, 64, 81-86. 
—The concept of autism in children who have not 
developed satisfactorily intellectually, socially, and in 


ego functions is reviewed. Kanner’s syndrome of 
early infantile autism is described as valuable but as 
limited. Autism is not synonymous with psychosis 
and does not indicate a specific type of mental illness. 


ABNORMAL I 


‘SYCHOLOGY 


Autistic thinking and actions are part of the normal 
developmental process which may persist and become 
exaggerated or represent by withdrawal, a defense 
against disorganization and anxiety in children with 
many varied types of pathology—V. M. Staudt. 

1041. Benoit, E. P. (The Partridge Schools, 
Springfield, Va.) Application of Hebb’s theory to 
understanding the learning disability of children 
with mental retardation. Train. sch. Bull., 1960, 
57, 18-23.—A brief outline of Hebb’s theory is pre- 
sented. His concepts of cell assembly and organiza- 
tional structures are described. Hebb’s theory is 
highly pertinent to the mentally retarded, because of 
its concern for making the most of impaired neu- 
rology.—V. M. Staudt. 

1042. Capobianco, R. J., & Cole, Dorothy A. 
(U. Minnesota) Social behavior of mentally re- 
tarded children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 
638-651.—The social behavior of educable and train- 
able boys and girls in both institutional and noninsti- 
tutional settings was studied. Results: (a) Signifi- 
cant differences (.001 level) in favor of educable 
over trainable children in total play behavior scores, 
but no difference between institutional and noninsti- 
tutional Ss on total scores; there was a difference in 
favor of females in total play behavior scores. (b) 
Normal boys and girls measured higher than mentally 
retarded on the gradient of social participation. (c) 
No consistent relationship between CA and level of 
play behavior for both educable and trainable groups. 
(d) Mental age does not seem to influence the pattern 
of social behavior in the mentally retarded. (e) IQ 
seems to influence most the social participation of the 
mentally retarded child within the 8-12 CA range. 
(f) The noninstitutional children were generally of a 
higher socioeconomic status. 35 refs—V.M. Staudt. 


1043. Dunn, L. M., & Brooks, Sadye T. Pea- 
body Picture Vocabulary Test performance of 
educable mentally retarded children. Train. sch. 
Bull., 1960, 57, 35-40.—Forms A and B of the Pea- 
body Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) were admin- 
istered one week apart in counterbalanced order to 
371 white, educable mentally retarded pupils in the 
city and county public day schools of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. Revised Stanford-Binet, Form L, and WISC 
scores were also available, these instruments having 
been administered when the pupils were placed in 
special classes. An analysis of test scores showed a 
close correspondence (r of 0.83) between alternate 
forms of the PPVT. It was also found that PPVT 
scores compared fairly closely with the S-B; PPVT 
MA’s being on the average 4.5 months lower than 
S-B MA’s, and the PPVT IQ’s being on the average 
2.1 points above S-B IQ’s. The PPVT may be used 
effectively to measure the verbal intelligence of edu- 
cable mentally retarded pupils of school age—V. M. 
Staudt. 

1044. Ellis, N. R. (State Colony & Training 
School, Pineville, La.) Object-quality discrimina- 
tion learning sets in mental defectives. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1958, 51, 79-81.—2 groups of men- 
tal defectives, a high MA group (with a mean of 8.02 
yr. on the revised Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test) 
and a low MA group (with a mean of 5.05 yr.) 
learned 10 successive object-quality discrimination 
problems under conditions which were favorable to 
the formation of learning sets. The results indicated 
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that learning sets did develop in both groups. The 
group with the higher MA acquired more efficient 
sets and also acquired sets more rapidly than did the 
low MA group. The mean CA for the high MA 
group was 14.75 yr. and 13.63 yr. for the low MA 
group.—-J. M. Havlena. 


1045. Ellis, Norman R., Barnett, Charles D., & 
Pryer, Margaret W. (State Colony Training 
School, Pineville, La.) Operant behavior in mental 
defectives: Exploratory studies. J. exp. Anal. 
Behav., 1960, 3, 63-69.—“The behavior of mentally 
defective human subjects is analyzed by free-operant 
techniques under fixed-interval, variable-interval, and 
fixed-ratio schedules of reinforcement. The results 
show that a wide range of mental defectives with 
extremely limited skills adapt readily to the operant- 
conditioning procedures and respond appropriately to 
the special conditions of reinforcement.”—J. Arbit. 

1046. Gunzburg, H. C. (Monyhull Hall Hosp., 
sirmingham, England) Earl’s moron-battery and 
social adjustment. Amer. /. ment. Defic., 1959, 64, 
92-103.—The history of social adjustment, especially 
the type of discharge and the continued hospitaliza- 
tion, agreed well with the prognosis based on the 
classification of the curves for 44 certified mental 
defective patients studied with the type of psycho- 
graph obtained from the moron-battery originated by 
C. J. C. Earl. The battery seems to have value in 
indicating social prognosis —V. M. Staudt. 

1047. Hunt, Betty M. (Columbus State School, 
O.) Differential responses of mentally deficient 
brain-injured children and mentally deficient fa- 
milial children to meaningful auditory material. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 747-753.—The re- 
sponses of 3 groups of mentally deficient children to 
meaningful auditory material were studied. 2 groups 
were brain injured. The mentally deficient brain 
injured were classified on the basis of classroom be- 
havior as having severe difficulty with auditory per- 
ception and reproduction and minimal difficulty re- 
sponding to auditory materials. The primary dis- 
abilities of this group were in the visual perceptive 
field. They did not have sensory hearing loss. 5 
story-book type phonograph records divided into short 
units were presented after which Ss were asked com- 
prehension questions about the material. Most of 
the units were separated by a musical interlude so 
that the context of the material was not interrupted. 
The results showed differences in abilities of mentally 
defective children to respond to meaningful auditory 
materials. Support was found for the hypothesis that 
mentally defective brain injured children who showed 
difficulty with perseveration, answering questions, 
word memory, word meaning, and copying heard 
word sounds would show lowest performance in re- 
sponding to auditory materials. Performances of the 
3 groups seemed to be positively related to mental 
age and IQ. Mentally defective brain injured chil- 
dren with severe auditory disabilities received the 
highest number of responses classified as nonsensical. 


—V. M. Staudt. 
1048. Iscoe, I., & Giller, D. 


(U. Texas) Areas 
of concept formation in the mentally retarded. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 64, 112-116.—4 groups 
of mentally retarded Ss (mean CA of 12.10, 17.62, 
28.20, and 43.19; MA of 6.52, 8.70, 8.88, and 9.93: 
none with organic involvement) were given indi- 
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vidually the Rapaport modification of the Goldstein- 
Gell-Weig] Object Sorting Test. All groups utilized 
a closed system of conceptualization regardless of 
their chronological age. There seems to be a shift 
toward a private mode of conceptualization in the 
mentally retarded S at a particular point in time 
which may be due to the comparatively impoverished 
environment in which the retarded individual is often 
placed, especially at older ages. The authors feel that 
lack of stimulation and satisfying experiences from 
environment may combine to produce these results.— 
V. M. Staudt. 

1049. Kodman, F., Fein, A., & Mixson, A. (U. 
Kentucky) Psychogalvanic skin response audi- 
ometry with severe mentally retarded children. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 64, 131-136.—Using 2 
reinforcement schedules, 27 males and 1 female of 
mean IQ 38.0 were examined. PGSR audiometry 
was effective in 28 cases of an original group of 31 
cases. A moderate positive correlation was obtained 
between GSR thresholds and speech thresholds, which 
suggests the use of speech audiometry as an adjunct 
to PGSR audiometry with mentally retarded children 
who have a mental age below 5 years. A nonstatis- 
tically significant difference was found between GSR 
thresholds obtained by the 2 modes of reinforcement. 
Response latency was on the order of 1 sec. This 
time is somewhat shorter than that usually found in 
normal subjects—V. M. Staudt. 


1050. Mosier, H. D. (Pacific State Hosp., Po- 
mona, Calif.) A study of cretinism in a hospital 
for the mentally retarded. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1960, 64, 707-710.—“Twenty-eight patients classified 
as cretins in a large state hospital were reclassified 
after discontinuing thyroid replacement therapy and 
evaluating them on the basis of clinical and laboratory 
methods. Nineteen patients were found partially or 
completely athyreotic and one patient was shown to 
be a goitrous cretin. The remaining eight patients 
were clinically euthyroid. Two of these had simple 
goiter.”—Author summary. 

1051. Pollack, M., & Gordon, E. (Jewish Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.) The face-hand test in retarded 
and nonretarded emotionally disturbed children. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 758-760.—“One hun- 
dred and twenty-four children between the ages of 6 
and 15 years attending an outpatient psychiatric 
clinic were examined with the face-hand test (sumul- 
taneous tactile stimulation of cheek and hand). 
Seventy-four per cent of these children were of sub- 
normal intelligence, as measured by standard psy- 
chometric tests. All children of normal intelligence 
were referred primarily for treatment of behavior 
disorder. Approximately 80 per cent of the subnormal 
intelligence group had associated behavior disorders 
of varying severity. Performance on the face-hand 
test was unrelated to psychiatric diagnosis or severity 
of behavior disorder. When equated for M.A., 
children with M.A. 7 years or above were ‘negative’ 
on the face-hand test, i.e. were able to identify both 
face and hand stimuli within ten trials. This study 
confirms and extends previous observations that the 
face-hand test is as valid an indicator of intellectual 
development of emotionally disturbed children as of 
normal children.”—Author summary. 


1052. Scott, Frances A. (Syracuse U.) The ap- 
praisal of the behavior of thirty severely mentally 
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retarded children, their parents, and siblings. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4312.—Abstract. 

1053. Spradlin, J. E., Cromwell, R. L., & Foshee, 
J. G. (George Peabody Coll. Teachers) Studies 
in activity level: III. Effects of auditory stimu- 
lation in organics, familials, hyperactives and hy- 
poactives. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 754-757. 
(see 34: 4581) “The activity levels of four groups of 
mentally defective Ss (19 organics, 19 familials, 22 
hyperactives, and 22 hypoactives) were measured 
under increased and decreased auditory stimulation 
conditions. There were no significant differences 
related to subject classification, auditory stimulation, 
or sequence variables.”"—Author summary. 


1054. Vatsuro, E. G. O vzaimodeistvii raz- 
drazhitelei pervol i vtoroi signal’nykh sistem v 
protsesse obrazovaniya refieksa na otnoshenie u 
normal’nykh detei i u oligofrenov. [Interaction of 
stimuli of the first and second signal systems during 
the formation of a reflex to a relation in normal and 
oligophrenic children.] Dokl. Akad. Pedag. Nauk 
RSFSR, 1958, No. 3, 89-92.—Ss used in this study 
were 20 normal (age 9-11) and 20 feeble-minded 
children (age 11-15). Stimuli were cards with geo- 
metrical figures, numbers, words, and pictures. Ss 
were first trained to perceive the size relationship 
between several geometrical figures. Then they were 
asked to react in the same way to the numbers 4 and 
9 (the size of 4 was larger than the size of 9), to 
the words “less” (printed in large size) and “more” 
(in small size), and to the pictures of the elephant 
and the rooster (the size of the former was larger 
than the size of the latter). The results show that 
feeble-minded children made not only more mistakes 


but presented a different pattern of mistakes. All 


children thade most mistakes with pictures. The 
normal children made least mistakes with words 
whereas the feeble-minded were most correct with 
numbers.—A. Cuk. 


1055. Wiener, G., Crawford, E. E., & Snyder, 
R. T. (Rosewood State Training School, Owings 
Mills, Md.) Some correlates of overt anxiety in 
mildly retarded patients. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1960, 64, 735-739.—“Fifty-two adolescent, male, fa- 
milial defectives were separated into three achieve- 
ment levels according to Wide Range Achievement 
Test scores. Each S was then verbally administered 
a general anxiety scale (which contained an MMPI- 
like Lie scale), a test anxiety scale, and the Bender- 
Gestalt Visual Motor Test. When age, IQ, and Lie 
scores were controlled, poor achievement was found 
to be significantly related to a high test anxiety level 
but not to a high general anxiety level. Bender- 
Gestalt errors were also significantly related to under- 
achievement, and to high anxiety as indicated by both 
scales. The Lie scale was negatively correlated with 
both anxiety scales. Failure of familial defectives to 
do third grade work or better may well reflect the 
impairing effect of anxiety, or other personality traits 
(such as negativisim) associated with delinquency, or 
with a combination of such factors. Bender-Gestalt 
reproduction failures in mental defectives may be 
caused partially by anxiety and could be indicative of 
adjustment failures. It is suggested that a thera- 
peutic anxiety-reducing approach might possibly 
prove effective for those mildly defective individuals 
who otherwise appear destined for permanent illit- 
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eracy. This study further suggests that the Bender- 
Gestalt test could have predictive value for institu- 
tional adjustment. Use of the Bender-Gestalt test in 
the diagnosis of organic functioning should be under- 
taken with more caution than is usual in clinical 
practice.” —Author summary. 


Education & Treatment 


1056. Craft, M. (Balderton Hosp., Newark, Eng- 
land) Mental disorder in the defective: The use 
of tranquillizers. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 64, 63- 
71.—Results of the use of tranquillizers as reported in 
the literature and obtained in the author’s own investi- 
gations are reported. Prochlorperazine is described 
as the treatment of choice for hyperactivity syndromes 
in the low-grade defective. The reasons for this are 
presented. The activity of high-grade defectives with 
emotionally unstable personalities has been effectively 
decreased by use of benactyzine—V. M. Staudt. 


1057. Craft, M. (Balderton Hosp., Newark, Eng- 
land) Mental disorder in a series of English out- 
patient defectives. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 
718-724.—“One hundred and nineteen Maudsley out- 
patients who received a clinical diagnosis of mental 
defectiveness between 1953-56 inclusive have been 
reviewed to assess the factors involved in a diagnosis 
of defectiveness. One third or more were found to 
have had serious environmental handicaps during 
their childhood, over one half were unemployed at 
the time of survey, and one quarter received a diag- 
nosis implying personality deviation. A significantly 
greater proportion of deviants suffered parental depri- 
vation during childhood than did normal controls. 
Contrasted with Neustadt it is concluded that defec- 
tives suffer the same type of illness as the general 
population, although in different degree. Despite 
multiple handicaps of dullness, mental disorder, poor 
upbringing and unemployment, by using the resources 
of a welfare state it was found necessary to institu- 
tionalize only 3 patients. It may be concluded that 
with out-patient and welfare state facilities many pa- 
tients may be maintained in the community who 
would otherwise be hospitalized. For hospitals treat- 
ing the dull, one of the main treatment needs is facili- 
ties for the personality disordered.”—Author sum- 
mary. 


1058. DiMichael, S. G. (United States Office 
Vocational Rehabilitation) Vocational diagnosis 
and counseling of the retarded in sheltered work- 
shops. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 652-657.— 
Trends in vocational diagnosis and counseling meth- 
ods used in workshops are described as reported from 
11 major projects serving the retarded with financial 
support from the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. 
—V.M. Staudt. 


1059. Lurie, N. B. Ispol’zovanie vneshnikh opor 
pri obuchenii umstvenno otstalykh detei s naru- 
shennoi rabosposobnostyu. [Utilization of external 
supports in the process of training mentally retarded 
children with impaired capacity for work.] Dokl. 
Akad, Pedag. Nauk RSFSR, 1959, No. 2, 121-124.— 
One of the most effective means in training mentally 
retarded children in certain scholastic skills, such as 
writing, reading, and arithmetic, is the use of some 
“propaedeutic tasks” which precede or accompany 
the learning of the skill (tracing of geometrical fig- 
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ures, mastery of lines used in the writing of different 
letters of alphabet, associations between the letter and 
a certain word, pictures illustrating the text). These 
external supports help the child to plan and to regu- 
late his activity and to increase his capacity for work. 
—A. Cuk. 

1060. Mitchell, Anna C., Hargis, C. H., Mc- 
Carry, F., & Powers, C. (Portersville State Hosp., 
Calif.) Effects of prochlorperazine therapy on 
educability in disturbed mentally retarded adoles- 
cents. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 64, 57-62.—“Two 
groups of behaviorally disturbed, mentally retarded 
S’s, 17 in each group, were taught together in aca- 
demic school classes. One group received Compazine 
daily; the other received placebos.” An extensive 
battery of tests was given before the beginning of the 
school year and again after 6 months in school, and 
anecdotal records ef classroom skills and behavior 
were kept. Both placebo and treated groups re- 
mained approximately stationary in all measures of 
intellectual, motor, social, and behavioral functioning. 
Prochlorperazine administered for short periods and 
without psychotherapy did not seem to produce an 
increase in educability in the Ss of this study. —V. M. 
Staudt. 


1061. Patton, R. E.. & Weinstein, A. S. (New 
York State Dept. Mental Hygiene) Changing char- 
acteristics of the population in the New York 
State schools for mental defectives. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1960, 64, 625-635.—From 1950 to 1958 the 
population of the New York State schools for mental 
defectives increased considerably more than the gen- 
eral population of the state, but more slowly during 
the last 3 years of this period, a decline which is 
accounted for by the authors in terms of 3 factors: 
restriction of the number of children admitted under 
the age of 5 years, small number of births during the 
1930s, and expansion of community classes for edu- 
cating and training mental defectives since 1950. The 
authors see more rapid growth of the school popula- 
tion in the future—V. M. Staudt. 


1062. Sabagh, G., & Windle, C. (Pacific State 
Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) Recent trends in institu- 
tionalization rates of mental defectives in the 
United States. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 618— 
624.—On the basis of data available from the annual 
censuses of patients in mental institutions in the 
United States, the authors compared the average rates 
of institutionalization for 1936-38 and for 3 recent 
years, 1953-55. The trend of admission rates over 
the years had not been uniform in all age groups. 
There seem to be counterbalancing trends between the 
older and younger ages, namely, an increase in rates 
for children and a decrease for adolescents and adults. 
The decrease in rates in older ages is directly propor- 
tional to mental level, while the increase in younger 
ages is inversely related to mental level. Admission 
rates of males tend to increase more (or decrease 
less) than those of females over time, and this trend 
is directly proportional to age and mental level. The 
decline in rates for older and/or more intelligent pa- 
tients has been more marked for the females than for 
the males. Possible interpretations and the implica- 
tions of these findings are discussed—V. M. Staudt. 


1063. Snyder, R., & Sechrest, L., (Rosewood 
State Training School) An experimental study of 
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directive oup therapy with defective delinquents. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 64, 117-123.—2 groups 
of institutionalized, chronically delinquent defective 
males were treated by a directive and didactic kind 
of therapy. In addition, 2 placebo groups and 1 no- 
treatment group were followed for the same 13-week 
period. At the end of this time the treated were 
superior to the placebo and no-treatment Ss in their 
institutional adjustment as indicated by significantly 
more positive comments on routine housing reports 
and fewer appearances in behavior courts for more 
serious violations—V. M. Staudt. 


1064. Stimson, C. W. (Letchworth Village, 
Thiells, N.Y.) The treatment of cerebral palsy in 
mentally retarded patients using high-frequency, 
low voltage, electric currents. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1959, 64, 72-80.—"“The application of filtered, am- 
plitude modulated, unidirectional currents (‘sedac’) 
to the heads of mentally retarded, cerebral palsied 
patients caused no marked or sustained relief of 
spasticity and no significant improvement in the 
ability to carry out the activities of daily living as 
compared to the control group. However, some of 
the experimental subjects did show some slight, tem- 
porary relief of spasticity, as a result of this type of 
electrotherapy, which may have enhanced other physi- 
cal therapeutic and rehabilitation measures.”—V. M. 
Staudt, 

1065. Syden, M. (Temple Israel, Jamaica, N.Y.) 
Religious education for the Jewish retarded child. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 689-694.—Religious 
education for the Jewish retarded child is described 
with particular reference to the program at Temple 
Israel in New York. The aims of the program are 
described as well as its organization, description of 
class, curriculum, and parent education. Achieve- 
ments and implications of the program are evaluated. 
—V.M., Staudt. 

1066. Tobias, J., & Gorelick, J. An investigation 
of “orderliness” as a characteristic of mentally re- 
tarded adults. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 761- 
764.—“An experiment involving 60 retarded adults 
was conducted to investigate the characteristic of ex- 
cessive orderliness. It was found that approximately 
half of the retarded population exhibited this trait. 
Although its presence is evident at all levels of re- 
tardation, the tendency becomes less pronounced as 
the scale of IQ’s rises. When ‘orderliness’ is ex- 
hibited, it has a detrimental effect on productivity by 
reducing the number of units produced per hour. 
This decrement is evident even when there is vague 
or inconsistent ordering. These findings may have 
practical significance for the administration of Shel- 
tered Workshops for the retarded. Work arrange- 
ments should be organized to make spontaneous 
‘ordering’ impossible if production is an important 
aspect of the facility.”"—Author summary. 

1067. Wallace, Helen M. (U. Minnesota) 
School services for mentally retarded children in 
urban areas. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 679- 
688.—‘“This paper describes the results of a question- 
naire sent to all 106 cities of the United States with 
a population of 100,000 and over, in regard to the 
status of school services for children with mental re- 
tardation. Wide variation exists in the range of 
services, policies and personnel provided. Sugges- 
tions are made so that these children may have the 
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benefit of essential services in all urban areas.”’- 


Author summary. 


1068. Wallin, J. E. W. (Lyndalia, Del.) Shel- 
tered workshops for older adolescent and adult 
mental retardates. Part II. Train. sch. Bull., 1960, 
57, 24-30.—8 specific suggestions for implementing a 
workshop program for the mentally retarded are 
offered. The types of possible job training in the 
workshops are described —V. M. Staudt. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


1069. Davids, A., & Oliver, Geraldine R. Fan- 
tasy aggression and learning in emotionally dis- 
turbed and normal children. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 
24, 124-128.—The Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration 
Study, a paired-associates learning task, and a motor 
learning task were administered to a group of normal 
boys and a group of boys institutionalized for emo- 
tional disturbances. Relations between expression of 
aggressive fantasies, learning of hostile verbal ma- 
terial, and motor learning under conditions of experi- 
mental frustration are reported.—A. F. Greenwald. 

1070. Liberman, David. Psicoanalisis del al- 
coholismo y de la adiccién a las drogas. [Psycho- 
analysis of alcoholism and drug addiction.] Acta 
neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 161-171.—The rela- 
tion between the transference situation and the symp- 
tom is analyzed. Unconscious fantasies produced by 
drugs may take the following forms: the body seems 


to be removed to distant places, the patient may think 
he is taking something valuable or doing something 
not allowed by satisfying his masturbatory wishes. 


Primitive relations of patients are studied and the 
interrelation between unconscious conflicts and social 
struggles are revealed. The usefulness of drugs to 
stimulate creative activity when the personality is in 
conflict, is also pointed out—W. W. Meissner. 


Alcoholism 


1071. Agrin, Alfred. (Emory U.) The Georgian 
Clinic: A therapeutic community for alcoholics. 
Quart. J, Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 113-124.—Descrip- 
tion of the clinic and its therapeutic program.—W. L. 


Wilkins. 


1072. Baker, James L. (United States Peniten- 
tiary, Leavenworth, Kan.) Indians, alcohol, and 
homicide. J. soc. Ther., 1959, 5, 270-275.—An 
analysis of factors associated with homicidal acts 
committed by 36 Indians under the influence of al- 
cohol. All the acts took place on government reserva- 
tions. Most of the Indians had led a simple schizoid 
adjustment with a previous alcoholic history and pat- 
tern of anti-social difficulties related to intoxication 
Most continued simple withdrawn adjustment while 
incarcerated.—E. D, Lawson 

1073. Beeley, Arthur L. (U. Utah) Alcoholism, 
social work, and mental hygiene. Ment. Hyg., NY, 
1959, 43, 577-582.—The author discusses alcoholism 
as both an illness of the individual and society. He 
reviews a considerable segment of the literature which 
deals with the ability of a “sick society” to produce 
“sick people.” He briefly discusses the principles of 
mental hygiene and the importance of the AA in 
meeting the needs of the alcoholic who is able to admit 
that he needs help. —M. A. Seidenfeld. 


ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1074. Efron, Vera. (Yale U.) The Soviet ap- 
proach to alcoholism. Soc. Probl., 1960, 7, 307-315. 
—Stripped of its doctrinal veneer, the available 
Soviet literature reveals an approach to alcoholism 
strikingly similar to that observable in the United 
States.—R. M. Frumkin. 


1075. Keller, Mark. (Yale U.) Definition of al- 
coholism. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 125- 
134—A review of all the aspects of definition for 
purposes of official nomenclatures and statistical com- 
pilations leads to a simple behavioral definition: “Al- 
coholism is a chronic disease manifested by repeated 
implicative drinking so as to cause injury to the 
drinker’s health or to his social or economic function- 


ing.’—W. L. Wilkins. 


1076. Lisansky, Edith S. (Yale U.) The etiol- 
ogy of alcoholism: The role of psychological pre- 
disposition. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 314- 
343.—Do people who present this behavior disorder 
have a personality deviation or some psychodynamics 
in common? It is assumed that out of experiences of 
childhood, the imbalance of satisfaction and frustra- 
tion, the predisposed individual develops traits involv- 
ing strong dependency needs, weak and inadequate 
defense mechanisms against these needs resulting in 
an intense independence-dependence conflict, a low 
degree of tension tolerance, and unresolved love-hate 
ambivalences. Triggering off the behavior are the 
demands of the role of the adult in society and prob- 
ably membership in some subgroup which has atti- 
tudes toward drinking which develop drinking habits. 


—W. L. Wilkins. 


1077. Lolli, Giorgio; Schesler, Esther, & Golder, 
Grace M. (Yale U.) Choice of alcoholic beverage 
among 105 alcoholics in New York. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1960, 21, 475-482.—For high status, high 
education, mostly divorced (only 5 married and living 
with spouse), hospitalized private patients; the pref- 
erence was for distilled spirits, beer being preferred 
by less than 4% and wine being less popular than that. 


—W. L. Wilkins. 


1078. McCord, William; McCord, Joan, & Gude- 
man, Jon. (Stanford U.) Some current theories 
of alcoholism: A longitudinal evaluation. Quart. 
J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959, 20, 727-749.—Nutritional and 
metabolic, psychological, and sociological theories of 
the cause of alcoholism are tested against a sample of 
boys examined in the Cambridge-Somerville Youth 
Study in the 1930s. A search found 29 adult al- 
coholics among the population tested, and these are 
compared with a nondeviant group. Before onset of 
drinking the alcoholics did not differ from the non- 
alcoholics in physiological functioning; and no differ- 
ences were found in homosexual urges or inferiority 
feelings, although they might have been somewhat 
more self-destructive. So the major causes seem to 
lie in the sociological area —W. L. Wilkins. 


1079. Mindlin, Dorothee F. (Alcoholic Rehabili- 
tation Division, Washington, D.C.) Evaluation of 
therapy for alcoholics in a workhouse setting. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 90-112.—Treatment 
in confinement is possible. 32 of 100 cases treated for 
a maximum of 90 days showed improvement result- 
ing from the program which stressed individual, rec- 
reational, work, and group therapy —W. L. Wilkins. 
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1080. Moore, Robert A., & Ramseur, Freida. 
(University Hosp., Ann Arbor, Mich.) Effects of 
psychotherapy in an open-ward hospital on pa- 
tients with alcoholism. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1960, 21, 233-252.—For 100 patients of average CA 
of 31, IQ of 114, high school education, and a 12- 
year drinking history; a followup after 3 years 
showed 14 improved, 44 unimproved, and 1% in jail, 
hospital, dead, or lost. The treatment is expensive 
and probably not superior to cheaper methods.—IV. 


L. Wilkins. 


1081. Moore, Robert A., & Ramseur, Freida. 
(U. Michigan Medical School) A study of the 
background of 100 hospitalized veterans with al- 
coholism. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 51-67.— 
Factors of relevance in the sample seen at Ann Arbor 
from 1945 through 1956, 8.3% of the patients ad- 
mitted. Life history, family structure, intelligence, 


military history, and marital adjustment are reviewed. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


1082. Mulford, Harold A., & Miller, Donald E. 
(State U. lowa) Drinking in Iowa: I. Sociocul- 
tural distribution of drinkers: With a methodo- 
logical model for sampling evaluation and inter- 
pretation of findings. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959, 
20, 704—726.—Methods of checking validities of re- 
spondents’ answers and of reliabilities of samples are 
reviewed to assure confidence in the Iowa polling 
technique. As applied to drinkers, such cultural fac- 
tors as religion, age, city residence, college education, 
and sex are very relevant to drinking habits.—//’. L. 
Wilkins, 


1083. Mulford, Harold A., & Miller, Donald E. 
(State U. lowa) Drinking in Iowa: II. The extent 
of drinking and selected sociocultural categories. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 26-39.—Of the 
million drinkers in the state, 47% are considered light, 
37% moderate, and 16% heavy drinkers; 40% of the 
population are abstainers. Cultural factors such as 
sex, religious affiliation, and urban residence are 
relevant to extent and amount of drinking. —W. L. 
Wilkins. 


1084. Mulford, Harold A., & Miller, Donald E. 
(State U. Iowa) Drinking in Iowa: III. A scale 
of definitions of alcohol related to drinking be- 
havior. IV. Preoccupation with alcohol and defi- 
nitions of alcohol, heavy drinking and trouble due 
to drinking. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 267- 
278, 279-291.—Preoccupation, loss of control, trou- 
ble due to drinking, and extent of drinking are all 
relevant to the definition of the alcoholic. 18 state- 
ments forming a cumulative scale were dichotomized 
as personal-effects definitions and social-effects defini- 
tions. Those who define alcohol for its personal 
effects tend to be heavier drinkers—W. L. Wilkins. 


1085. Pascal, G. R., & Jenkins, W. O. (U. Ten- 
nessee) A study of the early environment of 
workhouse inmate alcoholics and its relationship 
to adult behavior. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 
40-50.—That alcoholics experience deprivation of 
current need satisfaction during the first 10 years of 
life is demonstrated by differences shown between 2 
groups of alcoholics and nonalcoholics on variables 
identified with the Pascal-Jenkins Behavioral Scales 
—especially active play, restraints, displays of affec- 
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tion, religious observance, compatability with spouse. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

1086. Podolsky, Edward. (State U. New York 
Downstate Medical Center) The sociopathic al- 
coholic. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 292-297. 
—Summarization of 6 case reports suggests that the 
alcoholic sociopath uses the potent pharmacological 
agent in an attempt to smooth over conflict material, 
guilt, shame, anxiety, and feelings of inadequacy ; and 
as an excuse for asocial or criminal behavior.—W. 
L. Wilkins. 

1087. Rosen, Alexander C. (U. California Medi- 
cal Center, Los Angeles) A comparative study of 
alcoholic and psychiatric patients with the MMPI. 
Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 253-266.—lor a 
variety of samples, both male and female, including 
hospitalized and skid row alcoholics; the chief differ- 
ences were in terms of expression of asocial or anti- 
social attitudes as measured on the psychopathic scale. 
Psychiatric symptoms were much the same in al- 
coholic and psychiatric groups. It is suggested that 
alcoholic patients do not present a unique psychiatric 
nosological group.—W. L. Wilkins. 

1088. Story, R. Ian. (U. Michigan) The re- 
vised Bender-Gestalt and male alcoholics. J/. proj. 
Tech., 1960, 24, 186-193.—“A t-test of mean score 
differences indicated the ability of the revised Bender- 
Gestalt to distinguish alcoholics in a treatment clinic 
from nonpsychiatric controls. A systematic, signifi- 
cant finding emerged on design six: alcoholics made 
predominantly liquid responses in their elaborations 
and associations to the design.”—A. F. Greenwald. 


1089. Swensen, Clifford H., Jr., & Davis, Hugh 


C. (U. Tennessee) Types of workhouse inmate 
alcoholics. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1959, 20, 757- 
766.—Study of 20 inmates of a county workhouse re- 
veals 5 types of alcoholics: isolates who drank non- 
beverage alcohol, who had no paternal relationship 
but had demanding mothers; isolates who drank non- 
beverage alcohol and had overprotective mothers; 
moonshine drinkers who related to mothers but not 
fathers; standard-brand drinkers who had alcoholic 
fathers and dominating mothers; spree drinkers who 
had hardworking fathers and overprotective mothers. 

W. L. Wilkins. 

1090. Van Reeth, P. C., & Souris, M. L’électro- 
encéphalogramme dans la psychose de Korsakow 
d’origine alcoolique. [The EEG in Korsakow psy- 
chosis of alcoholic origin.] Acta neurol. psychiat. 
Belg., 1960, 60, 302-311.—“This study offers an un- 
direct support to the mesodiencephalic theory on Kor- 
sakow disease. It allows a better definition of the 
changes in consciousness which are often ascribed to 
the psychosis. On the one hand, no trouble of vigi- 
lancy was elicited, on the other hand, the EEG signs 
of mental confusion were but seen in cases almost 
acute and in those complicated by other cerebral in- 
juries. Thus EEG brings a confirmation of the 
clinical feeling that Korsakow disease stands outside 
the nosographic frame of mental confusion.”—V. 
Sanua. 


(See also Abstracts 105, 878) 


Sex Deviations 


1091. Buckley, Michael J. Morality and the 
homosexual: A Catholic approach to a moral 
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problem. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1960. xxv, 
214 p. $3.50.—This study in pastoral theology is 
written primarily for priests who are willing to work 
with psychologists and psychiatrists in helping the 
homosexual. After a detailed exposition of the 
theories and facts that are offered in explanation of 
the homosexual reaction, the specific moral problems 
and their treatment are considered in the light of uni- 
versal moral principles and the factual data. Objec- 
tive morality is clear enough, but subjective morality, 
although the author details some generalities, should 
be determined only after a detailed study of individual 
cases.—D. J. Wack. 

1092. Ellis, Albert. (333 W. 56th St., 
Why married men visit prostitutes. Serology, 
1959, 25, 344-347.—Most American males who pa- 
tronize prostitutes appear to be married. Their main 
reasons for this patronage seem to be: desire for 
variety, sexual deprivation in marriage, lack of emo- 
tional involvement in prostitutional relations, less 
shame and anxiety in prostitutional affairs, avoidance 
of child-bearing, avoidance of wife’s demands in re- 
turn for sex satisfaction, occasional deep attachments 
to prostitutes, and neurotic reasons such as masochism 
or hostility against females ——Author abstract. 


(See also Abstract 818) 


NYC) 


Drug Addiction 


1093. Saavedra, Alfredo. 
ica Latina. 


El cocaismo en Amér- 
[The use of coca in Latin America. ] 


Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 143-149.—Con- 
sequences of cocaine consumption are classed as acute 
and chronic, the latter intensified by the frequently 


ill-fed condition of the users. More than 50% of 
users show the following chronic effects: psychic dis- 
equilibrium, indifference, lack of initiative and vi- 
vacity, poor judgment, lack of ability for responsible 
action, and decay of intelligence on every psycho- 
metric test—W. W. Meissner 

1094. Silverman, Lloyd H., & Silverman, Doris 
K. (Hunter Coll.) Womb fantasies in heroin ad- 
diction: A Rorschach study. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 
24, 52-63.—‘‘Heroin users produced a significantly 
greater number of responses with intrauterine impli- 
cations than the controls. There was no significant 
difference between the two groups for the number of 
responses that involved other highly regressive im- 
agery, although there was a tendency in the predicted 
direction. The ‘blind’ evaluator was correct in pre- 
dicting from which group each subject came in 70% 
of the cases."—A. F. Greenwald. 


(See also Abstract 490) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


1095. Chwast, Jacob. (Police Dept. NYC) 
Value conflicts in treating delinquents. Children, 
1959, 6, 95-100.—Ways of hurdling the obstacle of 
value confl‘cts are sought after discussing : the sources 
of values, conflicts within the therapist's own concep- 
tion of purpose of treatment, modification of tradi- 
tional assumptions regarding treatment methods, al- 
terations of orthodox treatment techniques that flow 
from assumptions, therapist’s responsibility for con- 
sequences of the delinquent’s behavior, and value 
similarities —S. M. Amatora. 


ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


1096. Douglass, Joseph H. The extent and 
characteristics of juvenile delinquency among 
Negroes in the United States. /. Negro Educ., 
1959, 28, 214-229.—Negro delinquency rates are 2 or 
3 times higher than white delinquency rates. It is 
argued that “those groups or individuals which are 
hardest hit by socio-economic difficulties together 
with experiencing psycho-social victimization or re- 
jection” are likely to show symptoms of these dysgenic 
forces.—A. E. Kuensli. 

1097. Glaser, D., & Rice, K. (U. Illinois) Crime, 
age, and employment. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1959, 24, 
679-686.—“It was hypothesized that prior failure to 
find marked relationships between crime and eco- 
nomic conditions reflect the countervailing influences 
of an inverse relationship of juvenile criminality with 
unemployment and a direct relationship of offenses 
by adults with unemployment. Crude data for the 
United States, and somewhat more adequate data for 
Chicago, Boston, and Cincinnati, largely support the 
hypotheses. It is suggested that conversion to crimi- 
nality, interpreted by the Merton ‘Social Structure 
and Anomie’ paradigm, best explains these findings, 
and provides a needed complement to Sutherland’s 
type of explanation for persistence in crime.”—G. 
Frank. 

1098. Haerringer, K. Juristische Aspekte der 
Retardation und Acceleration. [Juridical aspects 
of retardation and acceleration.] Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
1959, 26, 181-186.—90% of the juveniles coming to 
court, aged 18-21, are retarded or partially so. They 
should therefore come under the jurisdiction of the 
juvenile courts which employ medical assistance. Ex- 
cept psychopaths, 95% of juvenile delinquents can be 
reformed. This however requires organization of 
leisure-time pursuits with the cooperation of the 
“ephebo-psychiatrist.”"—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1099. Kvaraceus, William C. (National Educa- 
tion Association, Washington, D.C.) Culture and 
the delinquent. NEA J., 1959, 48(6), 14-16—Much 
delinquency originates in the street-corner subculture 
of lower class society. Preliminary evidence gathered 
in NEA’s study of delinquency indicates that from 
40% to 60% of the American population is influenced 
by the major outlines of the lower class cultural sys- 
tem. The “focal concerns” of this subculture include: 
trouble, toughness, luck, excitement, and desire for 
autonomy coupled with unconscious dependency needs. 
While the cultural milieu may contribute to a young- 
ster’s involvement in delinquency, much leeway re- 
mains in the choices an adolescent may make. Con- 
flicts between the norms of this subculture and those 
of the larger middle class culture are discussed with 
specific reference to school adjustment.—R. A. Hagin. 


1100. Kvaraceus, William C. The nature of the 
problem of juvenile delinquency in the United 
States. J. Negro Educ., 1959, 28, 191-199.—Three- 
fourths of the youthful violators of legal norms are 
to be accounted for in terms of lower-class cultural 
factors and the remaining cases represent psycho- 
logically relevant delinquency involving emotional dis- 
turbances. The characteristics of lower-class life are 
described and the problem of developing an effective 
prevention program is discussed—A. E. Kuenzli. 


1101. Lohman, Joseph D. Juvenile delinquency: 
A social dimension. /. Negro Educ., 1959, 28, 286- 
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299.—Recent studies on the relationship of delin- 
quency to population movements, metropolitan de- 
velopment, and social marginality; point out that 
facilities in public schools, juvenile bureaus, and 
residential treatment centers are inadequate to deal 
with the numbers of emotionally disturbed children 
being produced by present conditions in family and 
community life—A. E. Kuenzli. 

1102. Lopez-Rey, Manuel. (United Nations Sec- 
retariat) Juvenile delinquency, maladjustment and 
maturity. J. crim. Law Criminol. police Sci., 1960, 
51, 3448.—J. R. Kinzer. 

1103. National Association for Mental Health. 
(London, England) Corporal punishment. Ment. 
Hith., Lond., 1960, 19, 61-64.—Verbatim report of a 
memorandum presented to the Home Office Advisory 
Council on the Treatment of Offenders. The “work- 
ing party” of the British NAMH advised against the 
re-introduction of officially administered corporal pun- 
ishment to juvenile delinquents. Such punishment 
was viewed as a retrograde step in view of statistical 
evidence against its value as a deterrent, and as a 
hindrance to research and constructive measures with 
offenders.—R. A. Hagin. 

1104. Reiner, Beatrice Simcox, & Kaufman, Irv- 
ing. Character disorders in parents of delinquents. 
New York: Family Service Association of America, 
1959. iv, 179 p. $2.75.—A discussion of the dy- 
namics and treatment of parents with impulse ridden 
character disorders, and who have delinquent chil- 
dren. ‘The focus is on casework method of psycho- 
therapy and the process is described from the initial 
establishing of a relationship to the self-understand- 
ing phase.—H. M. Cohen. 


1105. Reiss, Albert J., Jr.. & Rhodes, Albert L. 
Are educational norms and goals of conforming, 
truant, and delinquent adolescents influenced by 
group position in American society? J. Negro 
Educ., 1959, 28, 252-267.—A study based on 21,720 
pupils in Grades 7 through 12 in Nashville, Tennes- 
see. Concludes that teen-agers’ evaluations of how 
important schooling is to them, how far their mothers 
expect them to go in school, how far they want to go 
in school, and their desire to quit school “vary sub- 
stantially with race, sex, IQ, and socioeconomic status, 
but little by age.”—A. E. Kuensli. 

1106. Silving, Helen. (U. Puerto Rico) Psycho- 
analysis and the criminal law. /. crim. Law Crimi- 
nol, police Sci., 1960, 51, 19-33.—J. R, Kinzer. 


1107. Wake, F. R. Normal aggression and de- 
linquency. Bull. Maritime Psychol. Ass., 1959, 8, 
50-59.—An explanation of juvenile delinquency in 
terms of the physical aggressiveness demanded by the 
male role does much to overcome the deficiencies of 
other theories. Society can choose to alter its ideas 
of maleness or else to teach better methods of control 
of aggression. —J. Bucklew. 


1108. Yoshimasu, Shufu. 
nology. Tokyo, Japan: Yuhikaku, 1958. 255 p. 
520 Y.—A textbook of criminology which includes 
many recent studies in Japan and other countries. 
Part I deals with the definition of crime, research 
method, history of criminology, problems of morals, 
and the classification of criminals. In Part II, the 
personality of criminals is discussed with problems 
of heredity, physical constitution, psychopathy, age 


Principles of crimi- 
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and sex, intelligence and character. Parts III and 
IV consider environmental factors, and Part V pre- 
sents the author’s unique approach to the relationship 
of personality and environment in criminals. Studies 
on prognosis are in Part VI.—K. Mizushima. 


(See also Abstracts 718, 810, 814, 877) 


Personality Characteristics 


1109. Cavan, Ruth Shonle. Negro family dis- 
organization and juvenile delinquency. J. Negro 
Educ., 1959, 28, 230-239.—F actors in the background 
of lower-class Negro delinquents include the mother- 
centered family, the irresponsible father, the low 
status of marriage, free sex relations, illegitimacy, 
poverty, relief status, and physical combat. Delin- 
quency prone children tend to develop a concept of 
themselves as deviants and their parents contribute 
to the development of this kind of self-definition.— 
A. E. Kuensli. 

1110. Clark, Kenneth B. Color, class, person- 
ality and juvenile delinquency. J. Negro Educ., 
1959, 28, 240-251.—Examines data on the incidence 
of delinquency in a Northern city and interprets the 
findings in terms of “the effects of minority status on 
personality patterns.” Concludes that Negro children 
who are the victims of discrimination develop “a 
negative distortion in their image of themselves” 
which often leads to hostile, aggressive, antisocial 
responses.—A. E. Kuensli. 

1111. Hill, Mozell C. The metropolis and juve- 
nile delinquency among Negroes. /. Negro Educ., 
1959, 28, 277-285.—Deviant behavior of Negroes must 
be viewed in terms of “the self images of individuals 
and groups possessing minority group consciousness.” 
Delinquency is ‘‘a way of life” in the urban com- 
munity, a nonconforming means of survival in a seg- 
regated society where many of the normal oppor- 
tunities for accomplishment are not available—A. E. 
Kuenzli. 

1112. Nettler, Gwynn. Antisocial sentiment and 
criminality. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1959, 24, 202-208.— 
A test of the Durkheim formulation that “if a crimi- 
nal is the object of reprobation, it is because he is 
unlike us,” and that a criminal can be defined as one 
who has failed “to realize in [himself] the essential 
traits of the collective type.”—G. Frank. 


1113. Scott, John Finley. Two dimensions of 
delinquent behavior. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1959, 24, 
240-243.—‘The Guttman scales presented here are 
intended as an example of the application of scale 
analysis in the study of delinquent behavior. , 
[The scales] suggest the utility of viewing delin- 
quency as multidimensional. . . . Scale analysis, the 
orthodox role of which has been the classification of 
attitudes, is one useful method for delimiting various 
categories of behavior.”—G. Frank. 


1114. Stott, D. H. (Glasgow U., Scotland) De- 
linquency, maladjustment and unfavourable ecol- 
ogy. Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 157-170.—Glasgow 
boy probationers were found to be much more prone 
to behavior disturbance than were their nondelinquent 
controls. The probationers in high-delinquency areas 
were just as maladjusted as those in “good” neigh- 
borhoods. The nondelinquents were consistently less 
well adjusted the greater the delinquency density. 
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Che dichotomy of “psychological” and “sociological” 
delinquency is criticized. It is suggested that “de- 
linquency is mainly an aspect of more general be- 
havior disturbance in the under-privileged quarters 
of large cities, and that this in turn is only one of 
several consequences ol infavorable ecology.” C. M. 
Franks 


Prevention & Treatment 


1115. Glover, Edward. The roots of crime: 
Selected papers on psycho-analysis. Vol. II. New 
York: International Univer. Press, 1960. xiii, 422 p 
$7.50.—These papers—most of which have previously 

published in analytic, correctional, and law 
journals—discuss the roots of crime as “part of the 
for the domestication of a naturally wild 
animal,” and investigation and treatment in Great 
Britain 1912; the diagnosis and treatment of 
pathological delinquency, including the criminal psy- 
chopath ; disorders and offenses, especially 
homosexuality and prostitution; clinical research on 
delinquency; and some sociolegal complications— 
recidivism, McNaughten rules, capital punishment. 
Health and education authorities together may effec- 
tively prevent pathological crime.—A. Eglash. 

1116. Hypps, Irene C. The role of the school in 
juvenile delinquency prevention. /. Negro Educ., 
1959, 28, 318-328.—A discussion of the types of pupil 
personnel services and curriculum opportunities which 
are available at elementary and secondary levels, 
especially for Negro youth; concludes that teachers 
and guidance workers need to have “trained insight 
into a child’s motivation, coupled with the sensitivity 
of understanding, and the ability to communicate and 
identify with him.”—£. Kuensli 

1117. Miller, Carroll L. Educational level and 
juvenile delinquency among Negroes. J/. Negro 
Educ., 1959, 28, 268-276.—Low academic achieve- 
ment, retardation, absenteeism, and over-ageness “are 
found in significantly greater proportions among de- 
linquents than among nondelinquents [and] . . . these 
characteristics differentiate the educational activities 
and attainments of Negroes and whites.” The in- 
cidence of delinquency among Negroes will decrease 
as their educational attainment increases.—A. E 
Kuensli 

1118. Mills, Theodore M. (Harvard U.) Equi- 
librium and the process of deviance and control. 
Amer. Sociol. Rev., 1959, 24, 671-679.—Certain 
theoretical issues that arise in applying an equilibrium 
model to processes of deviance control are explored 
in human behavioral systemis.—G. Frank. 

1119. Robison, Sophia M. How effective are 
current juvenile delinquency preventive programs? 
J. Negro Educ., 1959, 28, 351-365.—Programs based 
on repression and punishment are contrasted with 
those based on community responsibility and or- 
ganization. Youth projects have been carried out in 
various cities, but “the claims that any of these pro- 
grams have been truly effective cannot be substan- 
tiated."——-A. E. Kuensli., 


1120. Slack, Charles W. 


been 
price pai 
since 


se xual 


(Harvard U.) 


Experi- 
menter-subject psychotherapy: A new method of 
introducing intensive office treatment for unreach- 


able cases. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1960, 44, 238-256. 
Report of a pilot study of a method for introducing 
treatment to “hard-core” delinquents who refuse to 


enter the usual therapeutic relationship. 11 cases 
have been treated by the method which involves their 
being hired as experimental Ss. Small gifts are used 
to create a “nurturant atmosphere.” Treatment is both 
intensive and supportive. The E-S relationship 
avoids the case selection, attendance, negative trans- 
ference, and coercion problems which are implicit 
in most work with delinquents. Moreover, it is possi- 
ble to use a variety of therapeutic techniques and to 
obtain cooperation during diagnostic testing.—R. A. 
Hagin. 

1121. Tufts, Edith Miller. The role of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and other federal agencies in juve- 
nile delinquency prevention. J. Negro Educ., 1959, 
28, 329-338.—Description of the work of the United 
States Children’s Bureau—especially the Division of 
Juvenile Delinquency Services, the Division of Social 
Services, and the Division of Research—and of the 
kinds of programs in the delinquency field which are 
carried out by the United States Office of Education 
and the National Institute of Mental Health. 21- 
item bibliog —A. E. Kuenzli. 


PsyYCHOSES 


1122. Benveniste, S., Carlson, H. B., Cotton, J. 
W., & Glaser, N. The acute confusional state in 
college students: Statistical analysis of twenty 
cases. J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 271-277.—This is a de- 
tailed statistical analysis of data, presented previously 
in more global fashion, of 20 college students, as to 
the characteristics of an acute confusional state. 
These data came from 8 to 353 psychiatric consulta- 
tions per patient. Common factors in this state were: 
confusion, inability to concentrate, anxiety, agitation, 
depressions, paranoid trends, and rage. The more 
intense symptoms are most likely to be followed by 
poor social adjustment. Relation between amount of 
treatment and final social adjustment is not clear; 
with this group both extremes are characterized by 
fair social adjustment—R. W. Husband. 


1123. Cowen, Joseph Robert. (Sheppard & Enoch 
Pratt Hosp., Towson, Md.) A note on the mean- 
ing of television to a psychotic woman. Bull. Men- 
ninger Clin., 1959, 23, 202-203.—A patient, believing 
herself to be controlled and persecuted by television, 
assaulted the hospital set several times. Her behavior 
was interpreted as a paradoxical defensive maneuver 
against voyeur-exhibitionistic trends—W. A. Varvel. 

1124. Ehrenwald, J. The symbiotic matrix of 
paranoid delusions and the homosexual alterna- 
tive. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1960, 20, 49-65.—Delu- 
sions of persecution and grandeur appear as the 
patient’s distorted interpretations of authentic early 
experiences of omnipotent control by a symbiotic 
parent figure and vice versa. Like the neurotic, the 
paranoid schizophrenic is suffering from reminis- 
cences. The struggle to ward off such influences 
reflects the patient’s quest for individuation and self- 
realization. His surrender to a symbiotic parent fig- 
ure may turn him into a passive homosexual. This 
is described as the paranoid patient’s homosexual al- 
ternative.—D. Prager. 

1125. Leder, Horst. (Erfurt, East Germany) Af- 
fektvolle Paraphrenie in ihrer Beziehung zum 
Angst-Gluecks-Syndrom. [Affective paraphrenia 
in its relationship to the anxiety-euphoria syndrome. ] 
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Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1959, 11, 
343-345.—The differential diagnosis of Leonhard’s 
affective paraphrenia and the anxiety-euphoria syn- 
drome is discussed with reference to 1 clinical case. 
Russian summary.—C. T. Bever. 

1126. Riss. E. Are hallucinations illusions? An 
experimental study of non-veridical perception. 
J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 367-373.—7 psychotic, actively 
delusional and hallucinating Ss were trained to report 
beginnings and ends of auditory hallucinations. They 
were confined for 90 minutes in a sound treated cubi- 
cle, the only sound that produced by a pure-tone 
audiometer at 125 cps. Each S was tested for audi- 
tory hallucinations under 3 levels of sound intensity: 
no sound, sound above hearing threshold, and sound 
below it. All Ss reported hallucinations when audible 
sound was piped to them, but only one “heard” in ab- 
sence of audible sound. On basis of this and other 
findings it is suggested (a) that auditory hallucina- 
tions are more likely to occur in the presence than 
in absence of audible sound; (b) that hallucinations 
involve severe, and illusions mild, distortions of envi- 
ronmental sensory stimuli; and that (c) modification 
of current definitions of hallucinations may be war- 
ranted if further research supports the present find- 
ings—R. W. Husband. 


1127. Tamarin, Georges. Zeiterlebnis und ich- 
St6érung. [Time experience and ego-disturbance. ] 
Acta psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 53-67.—This 
is a fragment of an extensive study of mental dis- 
integration. Disorientation in time is less frequent 
than in space in intellectual disintegration, and im- 
plies serious pathology. Space is personal, time com- 
mon to all. Time can be represented only through 
spatial elements. Personal memories are the bridge 
to the individual past, the time continuity guarantee- 
ing the ego.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


(See also Abstracts 810, 870, 941) 


Schizophrenia 


1128. Alanen, Yrj6 O. Uber die Familiensitua- 
tion der Schizophrenie-Patienten. [The family 
situation of the schizophrenic patient.] Acta psycho- 
ther. psychosom., 1960, 8, 89-104.—The environment 
in which schizophrenics mature is far from normal. 
Parental disturbances and disturbances in mother- 
child relations with openly aggressive mothers are 
common. Dominance of sons by mothers and of 
daughters by fathers is conspicuous, resulting in con- 
fused sexual identifications. There is also evidence 
of transmission of psychotic behavior from generation 
to generation. Both hospitalization for the patient 
and therapeutic work with his parents are indicated. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1129. Bleck, Donald S., & Caldwell, Willard E. 
(George Washington U.) Relationship between 
color and effect in paranoid schizophrenics. /. 
gen. Psychol., 1959, 61, 231-235.—No significant cor- 
relation was found between color preference and affect 
as measured by the Ma and D scales of the MMPI in 


51 male hospitalized chronic paranoid schizophrenics. 
—RH. Ruja. 


1130. Cargnello, Danilo, & Riva, Mario. 
sulle parafrenie: Studio I. Introduzione. 
ies on schizophrenias: Part I. Introduction. ] 


Studi 
[Stud- 
Arch. 
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Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1960, 21, 153-164.—Classi- 


fication of schizophrenias.—L. L’Abate. 


1131. Das, J. P.,. & O’Connor, N. (Maudsley 
Hosp., U. London, England) Body-sway suggesti- 
bility in paranoid and nonparanoid schizophrenics. 
Int. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 7, 121-128.—A 
group of 20 paranoid and 20 nonparanoid schizo- 
phrenics were compared on tests for body-sway sug- 
gestibility and verbal conditioning. In both groups, 
there was greater forward sway than backward, and 
paranoids exhibited more sway than nonparanoids. 
There was also a relationship between the ability to 
inhibit a conditioned response and the amount of 
sway produced.—H. M. Cohen. 


1132. Feuerstein, Chester W. (New York U.) 
The effects of intra-group and inter-group com- 
petitive conditions on the performance and level 
of aspiration of male paranoid schizophrenics. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4437.—Abstract. 


1133. Gindis, I. Z. (Perm Medical Inst.) K vo- 
prosu o patologicheskikh izmeneniiakh vysshei 
nervnoi deiatel’nosti pri razlichnykh formakh 
shizofrenii. [On pathological changes in higher 
nervous activity with different forms of schizophre- 
nia.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 408-413.— 
“The pathophysiological features of the neurodynam- 
ics” of 8 persons with different forms of schizophre- 
nia were studied by means of the verbal experiment, 
motor reactions with verbal reinforcement, and de- 
fensive responses. Various types of verbal and motor 
conditioned reactions and unconditioned defensive re- 
flexes were studied. To obtain more distinct com- 
parative characteristics for the various psychopatho- 
logical syndromes, the form of hand movement 
(pressing rubber balloon) was recorded. A _ patho- 
physiological syndrome of distorted hand reactions 
was disclosed, varying for different forms of schizo- 
phrenia.—/. D. London. 


1134. Haley, Jay. An interactional description 


of schizophrenia. Psychiatry, 1959, 22, 321-332.— 
A classification system for describing schizophrenic 
interaction with others is suggested. The problems 
involved in classifying interpersonal relations are dis- 
cussed. A brief conversation between 2 schizophren- 
ics is presented and analysed. “Whereas more normal 
people work toward a mutual definition of a relation- 
ship and maneuver each other toward that end, the 
schizophrenic seems rather to desperately avoid that 
goal.” The patient’s incongruous qualifications of 
his statements are the habitual response to incongru- 
ent messages from his parents.—C. T. Bever. 


1135. Hartman, Alan M. (Washington State U.) 
A study of the perceived size of projected after- 
images in delusional and non-delusional schizo- 
phrenic groups. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4444. 
—Abstract. 


1136. Kaden, Stanley E., & Lipton, Herbert. 
(Worcester State Hosp.) Rorschach developmental 
scores and post-hospital adjustment of married 
male schizophrenics. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 144- 
147.—Both the functional integrative (Fi) and human 
movement (M) scores show a significant positive 
relationship to post-hospital adjustment. “It is likely 
that effective prediction of post-hospital adjustment 
for married patients may be made from a measure 
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of the pre-morbid interaction patterns of the patient 
and his wife.”—A. F. Greenwald. 

1137. Kashe, Leo H., & Kelbanoff, Seymour G. 
The application of insight in its relationship to 
mental health. Milit. Med., 1960, 125, 112-115.— 
50 schizophrenic patients in a VA hospital (25 with 
insight and 25 without, as determined by a group of 
psychiatrists) filled out an insight questionnaire. Re- 
sults indicated that patients with insight showed 
warmer interpersonal relations and had greater emo- 
tional security than those without insight. The in- 
sight group showed less assaultiveness, so required 
security building restrictions, but showed a 
greater frequency of incidence of sexual maladjust- 
ment. The insight group was more aware of its 
environmental role and also was less seclusive than 
the other group. Trial visit achievements also were 
of greater frequency. The presence of insight was 
found to be of value in accelerated therapy planning. 

O. I. Jacobsen. 

1138. Klaf, Franklin S., & Davis, Charles A. 
(United States Public Health Service Hosp., Fort 
Worth, Tex.) Homosexuality and paranoid schizo- 
phrenia: A survey of 150 cases and controls. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 1070-1075.—Data ob- 
tained from a study of the records of 150 paranoid 
schizophrenic patients were compared with a control 
group of 150 nonpsychiatric patients in relation to 
Freud’s hypothesis about the development of paranoid 
symptoms. It is concluded that the present study has 
not verified the hypothesis that paranoia develops as 
a defense against unconscious homosexual wishes.— 


N. H. Pronko. 


1139. Kretschmer, Ernst. Die somatopsych- 
ischen Funktionssysteme der Schizophrenen in 
ihrer existentiellen und therapeutischen Bedeut- 
ung. [The somatopsychic function system of the 
schizophrenic in its existential and therapeutic mean- 
ing.] Acta psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 188-200. 
—QOne type of dementia evolves in puberty with severe 
metabolic or endocrine disturbances and with parox- 
ysmal oscillations of protein metabolism. Another is 
the marginal form of the schizophrenic realm with 
psycho-reactional manifestations of deep internal sen- 
sitivity. A single effective word may modify behavior 
in the “facade psychosis.” Combined somatic and 
psychological therapy remains the method of choice. 

G. Rubin-Rabson, 


1140. McConaghy, N. 


less 


(U. Melbourne, Australia) 
Modes of abstract thinking and psychosis. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1960, 117, 106-110.—2 types of thinking 
are described which are present in the normal popu- 
lation and which act as, or indicate the presence of, 


schizophrenia and paranoia, respectively. They are 
considered hereditary and “result respectively from 
a weak and a very strong process of inhibition in the 
higher nervous activity, to use Pavlov’s theory of 
mental function.”"—N. H. Pronko. 


1141. Petrovich, Donald V. (VA Hosp., Jeffer- 
son Barracks, Mo.) Pain apperception in chronic 
schizophrenics. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 21-27.— 
The Pain Apperception Test revealed similarity be- 
tween schizophrenic and normal Ss’ reactions to an- 
ticipated pain. “Results of the present experiment, 
involving psychological evaluation of more realistic 
and familiar pain situations, indicate that pain apper- 
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ception of chronic schizophrenics is selective, defen- 
sive, and therefore purposive from the standpoint of 
serving their needs.”—A. F. Greenwald. 

1142. Schafer, Roy. (Yale U. School of Medicine) 
Bodies in schizophrenic Rorschach responses. J. 
proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 267-281.—Formulations con- 
cerning the schizophrenic’s disturbance of body ego 
and its relation to his loss of objects in the inner 
world are presented. A case study illustrates 3 prin- 
ciples of test analysis—A. F. Greenwald. 

1143. Scher, Sam C., & Davis, Howard R. (Eds.) 
The out-patient treatment of schizophrenia. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1960. x, 246 p. $5.75.— 
Report of a symposium at the University of Minne- 
sota. Topics include: theory of schizophrenia, psy- 
chotherapy of schizophrenia, drug treatment, group 
therapy, family-focused therapy, problems of staff 
morale, an interdisciplinary research program on 
schizophrenia. Well-known participants include Paul 
H. Hoch, Paul E. Meehl, Sandor Rado, Silvano 
Arieti, Jacques S. Gottlieb, Nathan W. Ackerman.— 
F. Auld, Jr. 


1144. Sen, N. N., & Sundararaj, N. (All-India 
Inst. Mental Health, Bangalore) Statistical studies 
on hospitalized mental patients. Part II. J. All- 
India Inst. Ment. Hlth., 1959, 2(1), 112-120.—Inci- 
dence of symptoms is tabulated for a selected group 
of 200 schizophrenics.—C. T. Morgan. 


1145. Sologub, IU. L. (Serbskii Central Inst. 
Forensic Psychiatry, Moscow, USSR) _ Issledovanie 
vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti bol’nykh shizofreniei 
Ss paranoial’nym sindromom. [Study of higher 
nervous activity in schizophrenics exhibiting para- 
noial syndrome.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 
10, 395-400.—The verbal experiment and the study 
of conditioned motor reactions with verbal reinforce- 
ment, where the Ss are schizophrenics with “para- 
noial and paranoid systems of delusions,” reveal cer- 
tain neurodynamic changes related to the existence of 
a “pathodynamic structure.” In the former study 
16 Ss were utilized; in the latter 21 Ss, in only 5 of 
whom conditioning proceeded easily. Simultaneous 
recording of cardiac activity, respiration, and skin- 
galvanic reaction in Ss with “paranoial delusional 
structure” not only points to a difference in the skin- 
galvanic responses to indifferent verbal stimuli and 
those pertaining to the delusion; but discloses also 
regular fluctuations of skin-galvanic potential in cor- 
respondence with respiratory rhythm. No such ir- 
regularities are observed in hallucinatory paranoid 
schizophrenics with systematized delusions—/. D. 
London. 


1146. Sundararaj, N. (All-India Inst. Mental 
Health, Bangalore) The discriminant function 
analysis: Its technique and use in psychology and 
psychiatry. J. All-India Inst. Ment. Hith., 1959, 
2(1), 66-70.—Discriminant function analysis was ap- 
plied to the personality profiles of 80 Ss: 40 controls 
and 40 patients diagnosed as schizophrenic. Results 
were considered satisfactory for purposes of classifi- 
cation and as an independent check on psychiatric 
classification.—C. T. Morgan. 


1147. Varga, Erwin. (Budapest, Hungary) 
Ueber einige Forschungs-probleme der schizo- 
phrenen Sprache. [On some investigative prob- 
lems of schizophrenic language.] Psychiat. Neurol. 
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med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1959, 11, 302-307.—The pe- 
culitarities of schizophrenic speech are outlined on a 
broad scale with some admitted contradictions. De- 
spite wide variations schizophrenic language is basi- 
cally and universally autistic, because the schizo- 
phrenic does not use language as an interpersonal 
means of communication ; “When he speaks, he speaks 
for himself.”—C. T. Bever. 


(See also Abstracts 791, 875) 


Affective Disorders 


1148. Abadi, Mauricio. El suicidio: Enfoque 
psicoanalitico. [Suicide: A psychoanalytic ap- 
proach.] Acta néuropsiquiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 366- 
374.—All suicidal drives are fundamentally identical. 
The following ideas are emphasized: (a) self-murder 
is a psychotic act; (b) the suicide’s act is an ultimate 
and triumphant ego defense mechanism; (c) the cen- 
tral motivation is the existence of paranoid anxieties 
and persecutory feelings, and not of a depressive 
mood; (d) the death is a magic death with resurrec- 
tion phantasies; (e) suicide implies an exacerbation 
of all masochistic processes. 3 unconscious phantasies 
are recognized: (a) suicide as an expression of ag- 
gression against an internal object, (b) as a phantasy 
of self-punishment, and (c) of return to the mother’s 
womb and of rebirth—W. W. Meissner. 


1149. Hirsh, Joseph. (Yeshiva U.) Suicide: 
Magna civitas, magna solitudo. Ment. Hyg., NY, 
1959, 43, 516-525.—The first of 4 reports on the na- 
ture of suicide, this one is concerned with the demo- 
graphic character of this significantly important cause 
of death in the United States. Suicides occur in 
practically all age groups with a peak level occurring 
in the mid-years of life. The sex ratio indicates a 
marked sex difference with males predominantly the 
victims of this form of demise. Marriage was found 
in this study to tend toward lowering the suicide rate 
while divorce appears to be related to an increased 
rate. Urbanization is likewise found to be a con- 
tributor to the suicide rate. Numerous other elements 
that may or may not influence the occurrence of sui- 
cide in this country are discused—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1150. Kostandov, E. A. (Institute of Higher 
Nervous Activity, Moscow, USSR) Narusheniia 
analiza i sinteza slozhnykh razdrazhitelei u bol’- 
nykh involiutsionnoi depressiei. [Disturbances of 
analysis and synthesis of complex stimuli in patients 
with involutional depression.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 189-194.—Synthesis of individual 
components of a simultaneous set of stimuli into one 
composite stimulus was found to occur rather slowly, 
if at all, in 14 women suffering from involutional 
depression. This is taken as indicating a disturbance 
of cortical analysis, that is, differential inhibition, 
and of cortical synthesis. Subsequent interrogation 
disclosed a “disturbance of the organizational and 
regulatory role of the second signal system in the 
analysis and synthesis of complex stimuli.”—J. D. 
London. 


1151. Sauri, Jorge J. La estructura del espacio 
en las esquizofrenias. [The structure of space in the 


schizophrenias.] Acta neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1959, 
5, 22-28.—One of a series of investigations in anthro- 
pological schizophrenic space. Alterations in spatial 
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elasticity, pictorial composition, free space disposition, 
and shadowing indicate that these variations are to 
be interpreted in the same way as those of perspective. 
Transparency and “touching” are products of dynamic 
space fracturation. 6 plates—W. W. Meissner. 


1152. Shpatserman, M. D. Proba kompleksnogo 
issledovaniia vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti pri psi- 
khopaticheskikh sostoianiiakh. [Joint examina- 
tional study of higher nervous activity in psycho- 
pathic states.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 
401-407.—The higher nervous activity of psycho- 
pathic Ss, exhibiting an “affective instability syn- 
drome,” was studied by means of the following 
methods: (a) clinical physiological analysis of data 
derived from study of the S’s “biopathography” (an- 
amnesis), (b) the method of motor reactions with 
verbal reinforcement, (c) the associative experiment, 
(d) the proof-sheet method, and (e) the method of 
finding numbers. Certain disturbances of higher 
nervous activity were found expressed “in pathologi- 
cal lability of the excitatory process (in the form of 
explosiveness), in the weakness of active (internal) 
inhibition, and in the difficulty of differentiating com- 
plex stimuli.” Essential to elucidation of the “patho- 
genesis of psychopathy” is the experimental confirma- 
tion of the existence of “ailing points,” which under 
certain conditions facilitate the emergence of patho- 
dynamic structures. The interaction of the Pavlovian 
“signal systems of reality” is characterized by pre- 
dominance of the Ist signal system over the 2nd.— 


I. D. London. 


1153. Tuckman, Jacob; Kleiner, Robert J., & 
Lavell, Martha. (Dept. Public Health, Philadelphia, 
Pa.) Credibility of suicide notes. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 116, 1104-1106.—Analysis of a series of 
63 suicide notes showed agreement or compatibility 
between the reason for suicide given in the note and 
that furnished by an informant in over 90% of the 
cases. It is concluded that credence can be given 
to the reasons stated in suicide notes—N. H. Pronko. 


1154. Zimmer, Herbert, & Foy, James L. 
(Georgetown U.) A conceptual framework for 
the study of depressive reactions. Neuropsychiatry, 
1959, 5, 129-152.—After review of the physiopa- 
thology of depression, this review develops an hypo- 
thetical prototype of the development of interpersonal 
reactions which presumably lead to depression as a 
behavior, which preserves ego integration, reduces 
guilt through suffering, reduces arousal of hostility 
by withdrawal, makes others suffer by manipulating 
them, restructures after personality disintegration, 
and reduces tension —W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also Abstracts 866, 999) 


Physiological Correlates 


1155. Floris, Vincenzo. Le basi organiche della 
schizofrenia. [The organic basis of schizophrenia. ] 
Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1960, 21, 211--218.— 
A note about recent advances concerning factors in 
the blood and urine of schizophrenics—L. L’Abate. 


1156. Marks, John B., Stauffacher, James C., 
Diamond, Leon S., & Ax, Albert F. (VA Hosp., 
American Lake, Wash.) Physiological reactions 
and psychiatric prognosis. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 
130, 217-223.—“‘Twenty-six newly admitted psychotic 
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patients were subjected to three stresses: cold pressor 
test, epinephrine injection and mecholyl injection. 
Measures were made continuously of seven physio- 
logical variables: systolic blood pressure, diastolic 
blood pressure, heart rate, ballistocardiograph ampli- 
tude, respiration rate, skin conductance, and number 
of GSR’s during rest, stress, and recovery period.” 
Certain relationships between these measures and hy- 
potheses concerning prognosis were supported and 
others not \nalysis between good prognosis and 
poor prognosis groups showed that the former had 
lower mean resting levels and greater rise in response 
to stress —N. H. Pronko 


PSYCHONEUROSES 


1157. Hermann, Imre. Beobachtungen iiber die 
Zwangsneurose. [Observations on compulsion neu- 
Acta psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 82-88. 

Parental behavior can be clearly identified in the 
development of a genuine obsessional neurosis. Moral 
conduct, conduct verging on delinquency, and fear oi 
the authorities are predominant environmental fac- 
tors. Identification with parents manifests itself not 
only in super-ego formation, but in the symptoms 
themselves, often indicative of the rejected situation 
itself. Some alleviation of symptoms and work capa- 
bility can be achieved in therapy.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


TOSIS } 


1158. Hoch, E. M. A pattern of neurosis in 
India. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1960, 20, 8-25.—The 
case of a 35-yr.-old Indian farmer who developed an 
anxiety neurosis with gastrocardiac symptoms after 
his father’s death demonstrates cultural influences 
contributing to this pattern of neurosis in India. In- 
dians are usually more childlike, more sensitive, and 
more gifted with empathy than western people. The 
neurosis in this paper has to do with the fact that 
the eldest son is permitted to be dependent upon his 
father until the latter dies and is then suddenly ex- 
pected to take over full adult responsibilities —D. 
Prager. 

1159 
instinct. 
vii, 162 p 


Hysteria, reflex, and 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 

$4.75.—“Hysterical means psychogenic 
patterns of reactions in which a tendency to dissimu- 
late finds expression through an instinctive, reflexive, 


Kretschmer, Ernst. 


or other built-in survival mechanism.” This tenet is 
illustrated with stress reactions in animals, primitive 
people, and excerpts from case-histories, and viewed 
as “multiple irradiation and cascade effects psycho- 
reactively forged between drives and vegetative and 
metabolic controls.”"—M. Kaelbling. 


(See also Abstracts 687, 796, 814, 815, 930) 


PSYCHOSOMATICS 


1160. Gitelson, Maxwell. (Chicago, Ill.) A cri- 
tique of current concepts in psychosomatic medi- 
cine. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1959, 23, 165-178.— 
Psychosomatic phenomena must now be considered 
as “indices to a holistic problem in which the or- 
ganism must be viewed simultaneously in all its di- 
mensions: psychic and somatic; structural, dynamic, 
economic, and genetic; anatomical, neural, hormonal, 
and enzymatic” rather than in terms of the simple 
alternative, “conversion or anxiety equivalent.” In- 
stances are given of changing attitudes toward theo- 
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ries of psychosomatic specificity. Examples of more 
modern alternative theories are surveyed (Grinker, 
Margolin, Schur).—W. A. Varvel. 

1161. Hochstaedt, Berthold. Emotionally con- 
ditioned endocrine disorders. Acta psychother. 
psychosom., 1960, 8, 31-43.—The effects between 
psyche and endocrine system are reciprocal. Endo- 
crine disorders can be elicited by psychoneurotic im- 
pulses. The association of a specific endocrine dis- 
order with a particular emotional manifestation has 
not been observed.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1162. Kurtsin, I. T. (Pavlov Institute of Physi- 
ology, Leningrad, USSR) Voprosy serdechno- 
sosudistoi patologii v svete kortiko-vistseral’noi 
teorii. [Problems of cardiovascular pathology in the 
light of corticovisceral theory.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 337-347.—Data are presented to 
illuminate the problems of cardiovascular pathology 
from the standpoint of Bykov’s corticovisceral theory. 
Neuroses in dogs result in hypertension, inverted 
vascular reflexes, changes in the rhythm and ampli- 
tude of heart contractions, in ECG, in rate of blood 
flow in the vessels of the internal organs, and in per- 
meability of the histo-hematic barriers. Disturbed 
interoceptive signalization from the internal organs, 
malfunctioning of the cortical premotor and limbic 
regions, and enhanced permeability of the hemato- 
encephalic barriers to certain hormones (ACTH, 
corticosteriods) play a major part in the mechanism 
of neurotic development and that of cardiovascular 
pathology.—/. D. London. 


1163. Monsour, Karem J. (Pasadena, Calif.) 
Asthma and the fear of death. Psychoanal. Quart., 
1960, 29, 56-71.—Clinical instances are presented to 
illustrate the conclusion that a mother’s anxious pos- 
sessiveness, sensed as a threat to the child’s existence 
(ego identity), may eventuate in asthma which alter- 
nates with or is succeeded by an anxiety neurosis, 
the latent phobia being the fear of death—L. N. 
Solomon. 


1164. Mullen, Frank G. (U. Tennessee) A com- 
parative study of the experiential characteristics 
of a group of peptic ulcer and non-ulcer subjects. 
Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4439.—Abstract. 


1165. Orbach, Channing H. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Perceptual defense and somatization: A 
comparison of the perceptual thresholds of obese 
and peptic ulcer patients. Dissertation Abstr., 1960, 
20, 4440.—Abstract. 


1166. Pinneau, S. R., & Hopper, H. E. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley) The relationship between inci- 
dence of specific gastro-intestinal reactions of the 
infant and psychological characteristics of the 
mother. J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 3-13.—‘“The 
hypotheses investigated in the present study are that 
gastro-intestinal disturbances of the infant are posi- 
tively related to the mother’s level of anxiety and to 
the extent of her emotional disturbance. Two reac- 
tions were used as indices of gastro-intestinal dis- 
turbance, incidence of regurgitation and frequency of 
burping. . . . Extent of the mother’s anxiety and ex- 
tent of her emotional disturbance were measured by 
the MMPI. The hypotheses were not supported by 
the results. . . . Moreover, the statistically significant 
relationships were in a direction opposite to that 
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expected on the basis of the earlier reports.” 16 refs. 


—C. T. Morgan. 


1167. Pshonik, A. T. (Krasnoiarsk State Medical 
Inst. USSR) Kortiko-vistseral’naia teoriia i neko- 
torye problemy vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti v pa- 
tologii. |Corticovisceral theory and some problems 
in higher nervous activity in pathological subjects. ] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 355-359.—The 
laboratory data, supporting Bykov’s corticovisceral 
theory, since they involve experimentation under arti- 
ficial conditions, do not lead to an understanding of 
how the theory is operative in the whole untampered 
organism in the pathological state. Anemic, cancer- 
ous, and asthmatic patients show considerable dis- 
turbances in conditioned-reflex activity, involving 
especially the 2nd signal system. ‘“To the degree that 
the disease deepens, reflex activity, starting from the 
2nd signal system and ending with the lower lying 
divisions of the central nervous system, gradually 
weaken.” Accompanying this, there is to be observed 
a “gradual decrease in the magnitude of the uncondi- 
tioned reflexes and the conditioned reflexes of the Ist 
& 2nd signal systems, increase in the latent period, 
weakening of the process of internal inhibition 
{and] a gradual development of the process of trans- 
marginal inhibition.” It appears that inhibition of 
the central nervous system exerts a stimulating influ- 
ence on the development of malignant formations and 
that the course of many diseases may be retarded by 
hindering the development of transmarginal inhibi- 
tion. “Preliminary data, gotten... by administering 
to patients in the 2nd & 3rd stages of cancer of the 
uteral cervix and to those with stomach cancer mix- 
tures of excitatory substances and vitamins have 
shown that together with considerable normalization 
and revival of reflex activity in patients, including 
reflexes to verbal stimuli, the general state of the 
patients also improves at the same time.”—/. D. 
London. 


1168. Staal, Murray. A factor analysis of psy- 


chosomatic personalities. In J. G. Peatman, & E. L. 
Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 
35: 15). Pp. 376-397.—A factor analysis of the 
Jenkins Self Rating Personality Inventory (Form 
A2) of 600 items completed by 10 peptic ulcer pa- 
tients, 10 ulcerative colitis patients, 20 neurotics, and 
20 normals (all young male hospitalized veterans) 
yielded 2 type factors. These factors did not dis- 
criminate between the 2 kinds of psychosomatic pa- 
tients, nor the psychosomatics from the neurotics. 
Type factor A which seems to resemble Eysenck’s 
neurotic dimension, does not discriminate between 
normals and neurotics.—H. B, English. 


1169. Woolf, M. Grundprobleme der Psycho- 
somatik. [Basic problems in psychosomatics.] Acta 
psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 23-30.—‘Psycho- 
somatic illness” includes 4 morbid conditions : chronic 
organic disease with a psychological superstructure, 
neuroses complicated by organic disease, psychogenic 
pathological conditions with somatic changes, and 
conversion hysteria. Somatic and hysterical conver- 
sion differ in clinical-, etiological-, and structural- 
psychological respects. Therapy differs according to 
pathological condition —G. Rubin-Rabson. 


(See also Abstracts 905, 921) 
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1170. Bell, J. E., Biber, Barbara; Harsh, J. R., 
Hilgard, E. R., Klopfer, B.. & Thomas, L. G. 
(United States Public Health Service, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.) New directions in learning: Contri- 
butions of philosophy, psychology, and education. 
Riverside, Calif.: California Association of School 
Psychologists & Psychometrists, 1960. 104 p. $1.00. 

-A summary of proceedings of the California Asso- 
ciation of School Psychologists and Psychometrists 
held in March 1959. Consists of papers with authors 
and titles as follows: (a) “Philosophical Contribu- 
tions of Our Understanding of Learning” (L. 
Thomas), (b) “Recent Contributions of Psychologi- 
cal Theory to Our Understanding of the Learning 
Process” (E. Hilgard), (c) “Recent Contributions 
of Clinical Psychology to Our Understanding of the 
Learning Process” (J. E. Bell), (d) “Fact, Fiction, 
or Probability” (R. Harsh), (e) “The Implications 
of Research in Learning for Public Education” (B. 
Biber), and (f) “Critique and Overview of Issues 
of the Conference” (B. Klopfer).—C. T. Morgan. 

1171. Brim, Orville, G. (Russell Sage Found., 
NYC) Education for child rearing. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1959. 363 p. $5.00—A 
study of parent education, its nature, aims, and effec- 
tiveness. Selection of content in parent education 
has lacked sound theoretical basis. Much content has 
been either normative or advice-giving. Logical 
choice among major methods (mass media, counsel- 
ing, and group discussion) awaits data on effective- 
ness of each in achieving objectives. Whether parent 
education changes attitudes and behavior is an un- 
resolved question because well-designed studies are 
few.—E. L. Robinson. 

1172. Gale, Raymond F. (Ball State Teachers 
Coll.) A comparative study of the college experi- 
ences of graduates of the core and of the conven- 
tional curricula. J. exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 283-296.— 
Selected graduates from the core curriculum and from 
the conventional curriculum at the Highland Park 
High School, Illinois, were compared with respect 
to college acceptance and matriculation, academic 
preparation for college, scholastic achievements in 
college, and extracurricular experiences at college. 
The samples which included 239 graduates in each 
curricular group during the period 1947-52 were 
matched on sex, year of graduation, and intelligence. 
In general, the 2 groups performed about equally 
well.—E. F. Gardner. 


1173. Inter-Institutional Seminar in Child De- 
velopment. Collected papers: Inter-institutional 
seminar in child development, 1959. Dearborn, 
Mich.: Henry Ford Museum, 1959. x, 149 p.—Con- 
sists of 19 invitational papers presented at the Wal- 
denwoods Conference Camp and at Greenfield Village, 
Michigan, grouped under the headings of: (a) excep- 
tional children, (b) tests and measurements, (c) per- 
sonality development, (d) philosophy of education, 
and (e) comparative education.—C. T. Morgan. 

1174. Leopold, Alice K. (United States Dept. 
Labor) Today’s women college graduates. Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1959, 38, 280-284.—Statistics are 
presented based on 3 surveys completed in 1957, 1956, 
and 1955. Career plans, starting salaries, and opin- 
ions regarding first jobs are included—S. Kavruck. 
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1175. McDonald, Frederick J. Educational psy- 
chology. San Francisco, Calif.: Wadsworth, 1959. 
xix, 748 p—The author believes that teaching should 
be a profession rather than a craft and that teaching 
requires skill in making hypotheses. The factual and 
theoretical content of educational psychology is pre- 
sented as tentative hypotheses about learning. Chap- 
ters are organized under 4 headings: Part I, “Basic 
Concepts and Principles,” is an introductory discus- 
sion; Part II, “Learning and the Development of 
Personality,” deals with motivation, cognitive proc- 
esses, attitudinal processes, skill performances, prob- 
lem solving, and personality development—all in 
relation to learning; Part III is on “The Evaluation 
of Learning’; and Part IV discusses “The School 
as a Social System.” —M. Cynamon 


1176. Rogoff, Natalie. (Columbia U.) Public 
schools and equality of opportunity. J. educ. So- 
iol., 1960, 33, 252-259.—A “radical” pattern of equal 
opportunity for higher education wouid lead to equal 
rates of college-going for every social class, A “‘mod- 
erate” pattern: “within a given social class, the 
college-going rate is higher at higher levels of ability. 

. social class facilitates college-going, independent 
of ability . ability should have an effect equal to 
or greater than that of social class position.” A con- 
servative pattern: “Society will be better off if it 
allocates opportunities according to social class and 
does not try to tinker with the biological and socially 
reinforcing mechanisms that have worked well enough 
for centuries.” Communities vary in their patterns. 

C. Epstein. 


(See also Abstracts 654, 771, 980, 983) 


Scuoot & CLASSROOM LEARNING 


1177. Bradford, Leland P. 
Ass., Washington, D.C.) Developing potentialities 
through class groups. Teachers Coll. Rec., 1960, 
61, 443-450.—Group forces in the classroom affect 
the amount and character of learning —H. K. Moore. 


1178. Brookover, W. B. (Michigan State U.) 
A social psychological conception of classroom 
learning. Sch. Soc., 1959, 87, 84-87.—A high level 
of educational achievement can be realized if our 
educational system recognizes the fact that children 
learn in social situations which normally encourage 
learning. The individual learns what he believes sig- 
nificant—what others expect him to learn—not only 
in the classroom but in other situations—E. M. 
Bower 


(National Education 


1179. Brown, George I. 
pupil to which classroom climate? 
1960, 60, 265-269.—Pupils in 15 3rd-grade classrooms 
were divided into underachievers, average achievers 


(U. Delaware) Which 
Elem. sch. J., 


and overachievers in reading. There is “a higher 
relationship between pupil-centered classroom climate 
and scores on arithmetic subtests for under achievers 
and overachievers than for average achievers.” Com- 
parable findings in reading, however, were not statis- 
tically significant —J. Z. Elias. 

1180. Garrison, Karl C. (U. Georgia) A study 
of student disciplinarian practices in 2 Georgia 
high schools. J. educ. Res., 1959, 53, 153-156.— 
From 276 high school students in 2 Georgia high 
schools, data on the KD Proneness Scale were ob- 
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tained, and a schedule adapted from the Illinois In- 
ventory of Public Opinion was administered. Ap- 
proximately 60% of the girls were corrected for 
talking as contrasted with approximately 38% of the 
boys. Disturbing the class and inattention were more 
frequently reported by the boys. The students in 
general agreed that punishment was justifiable, but 
the majority felt that the teachers were not consistent 
in their discipline. Consistency of discipline appears 
to be more important than either severity or laxity. 
—F, Goldsmith. 


1181. Hatch, W. R., & Bennet, Ann. Effective- 
ness in teaching. New Dimens. higher Educ., 1960, 
No. 2. 28 p—‘. . . deals with recent research on 
teaching effectiveness. . . . The data reported... 
come from two of the categories employed in the 
Clearinghouse of Studies on Higher Education: 
‘Teaching’ and ‘Curriculum.’ The research reviewed 
is that done since 1955 on class size, ‘general’ methods 
of teaching, ‘problem-oriented’ approaches to teach- 
ing, and ‘directed’ learning.”—C. T. Morgan. 

1182. Hollister, William G. (National Inst. Men- 
tal Health, Bethesda, Md.) A bridge of feelings. 
NEA J., 1959, 48(6), 34-36.—It is not until the 
beginning teacher enters the classroom that he real- 
izes how much time must be spent in building the 
human relationships necessary for teaching. No pre- 
service training can anticipate the variety of behavior 
and emotional problems that will confront the new 
teacher. Thus in-service training is necessary in this 
area. 5 kinds of behavior guidance tools found to be 
in use in schools are discussed and illustrated: (a) 
setting the feeling tone of the classroom by verbal 
and nonverbal communication, (b) behavior educa- 
tion through preventive teaching, (c) adequate man- 
agement of the physical environment, (d) redirection 
techniques, and (e) emotional support.—R. A. Hagin. 


1183. Jensen, Arthur M. (Tuttle Elementary 
Demonstration School, Minneapolis, Minn.) An 
experimental evaluation of two different programs 
of teaching health in the sixth grade and the ad- 
ministrative implications involved. J. exp. Educ., 
1959, 27, 203-210.—One program incorporated the 
health education material into other subjects. The 
other used a separate course. A sample of 60 pupils 
was selected at random from each program each year 
for a 2-year period. Attempts were made to control a 
number of variables such as student ability and teach- 
ing. Gains.in knowledge and attitudes were reported 
for each group, but no statistically significant differ- 
ences were found between treatments.—E. F. Gard- 
ner. 


1184. Kitano, Harry H. L. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Refusals and illegibilities in the spelling 
errors of maladjusted children. J. educ. Psychol., 
1959, 50, 129-131.—In spelling performance, a regular 
class exceeded an adjustment class (emotionally dis- 
turbed and behavior-problem children). The higher 
anxiety and rigidity of the adjustment-class child may 
lead to spelling errors due to refusals and unrecog- 
nizable spelling. Such errors may be somewhat 
alleviated, the author believes, if teachers reduce 
anxiety producing situations —R. M. Frumkin. 


1185. Kowatrakul, Surang. (Chulalongkorn U., 
Bangkok, Thailand) Some behaviors of elemen- 
tary school children related to classroom activities 
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and subject areas. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 121- 

28.—An investigation of the relationships between 
6 behaviors manifested by 56 elementary school Ss 
to 3 classroom activities and 4 subject areas. Find- 
ings demonstrated that significant relationships exist 
between classroom activities, subject areas, and be- 
haviors manifested by students. The least amount of 
teacher-disapproved behavior was evident during the 
study of arithmetic—R. M. Frumkin. 


1186. Loret, Peter G., Rankin, Richard J., & 
Wilcox, N. Elane. The cancer achievement test- 
ing program: II. A comparison of the effective- 
ness of vertical and horizontal cancer instruction. 
J. med. Educ., 1959, 34, 523-528.—Using the Sopho- 
more Cancer Test and the verbal and quantitative 
scores of the Medical College Admission Test, 3869 
medical students, graduated from 25 medical schools 
in the years 1953, 1954, and 1955, were studied in a 
matched group design to determine the effectiveness 
of the “horizontal” and “vertical” methods of cancer 
teaching curriculum. In the horizontal approach, 
cancer instruction was included as part of other regu- 
lar courses. The vertical method employed special 
courses in cancer. In all comparisons, greater gains 
were found under the horizontal approach. The ap- 
parent lack of effectiveness of specialized courses may 
have been more frequent in the “poorer” schools. 
These courses may have been improperly used as a 
principal means of instruction rather than a supple- 
ment to the regular curriculum. 15 refs.—J. 
Cowles. 


1187. Mann, Helene P. (Tulane U.) Some hy- 


potheses on perceptual and learning processes with 
their applications to the process of reading: A 
preliminary note. /. genet. Psychol., 1957, 90, 167- 
202.—Describes a college program for the improve- 


ment of reading. The study demonstrates “as the 
reading process is concerned, as measured by the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test, short intensive practical 
courses . . . conducted with psycho-therapeutic tech- 
niques, lead to significant measured changes which 
compare favorably with traditional courses lasting a 
semester.” 23 refs—C. T. Morgan. 


1188. Matsumoto, Kinjyu; Tsukada, Takeshi; 
Miyakawa, Tomoaki; Higuchi, Shingo; Terada, 
Akira, & Tachibana, Jyuro. (Tohoku U., Japan) 
Kaku kyéka kydikuh6 ni kansuru kydiku shinri- 
gakuteki kenkyi: VII. Shégakk6é rika kydikuhd 
ni kansuru kenkyii. [Psychological studies on learn- 
ing of school subjects: VII. A psychological study 
on the methods of science teaching in elementary 
school.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 7, 31-42.— 
A standard achievement test in science was adminis- 
tered to children in 4 different communities. The 
scores in rural areas were lower than those in urban 
areas. When the test was individually administered, 
however, the scores of rural children increased re- 
markably. There were some community differences 
in scientific attitude. English abstract—S. Ohwaki. 


1189. Merrill, Reed M., & Osborn, Hal W. (U. 
Utah) Academic over-load and scholastic success. 
Personnel guid. J., 1959, 37, 509-510.—An analysis 
of 474 University of Utah students showed that “stu- 
dents perform much the same in a quarter in which 
an academic over-load is attempted as in other regis- 
tration periods.”—H. Kaczkowski. 
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1190. Munro, Barry C. (U. Alberta, Canada) 
Meaning and learning. Alberta J. educ. Res., 1959, 
5, 268-281.—Students in 12 Grade 7 classrooms were 
divided into a control group and 3 experimental (E) 
groups. The classes within each of the E groups 
were randomly assigned to 1 of 3 methods: study of 
material for facts, for relationships, and for generali- 
zations (inferences). Groups were equated by match- 
ing or statistical means. In most cases there were 
no differences among methods in producing gains or 
in retention. Where significant differences did occur 
they generally favored the more meaningful approach. 
Most such differences were in transfer of learning.— 
G. M. Della-Piana. 


1191. Olson, Kenneth V. (Northern State Teach- 
ers Coll.) An experimental evaluation of a stu- 
dent-centered method and a_ teacher-centered 
method of biological science instruction for gen- 
eral education of college students. J. exp. Educ., 
1959, 27, 225-230.—Students in a teacher-centered 
class were contrasted with those in a student-centered 
class with respect to gains on: (a) an achievement 
test devised by the author, (b) Mary A. H. Bur- 
mester’s Ability to Think Scientifically, Test 1A, and 
(c) Cooperative Biology Test. The Ss were 105 
students at a Minnesota State Teachers College. Rep- 
lication was provided by having 2 sections taught by 
the control method and 2 the experimental. The same 
instructor taught both methods. The mean subject 
matter performance of the group having the teacher- 
centered method was higher than that of the students 
in the student-centered group. “The mean perform- 
ance of students in some of the inductive aspects of 
scientific thinking ability was not significantly differ- 
ent under either treatment.”—E. F. Gardner. 


1192. Preston, Ralph C. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Teaching study habits and skills. New York: 
Rinehart, 1959. vii, 55 p. $1.00—A pamphlet for 
all teachers of all grades, from preschool children 
through college students, on developing study habits 
in their students. 4 chapters cover the development 
of interest in learning, self-discipline in study, skill 
in gathering information, and mastery of content.— 
C. T. Morgan. 


1193. Schwartz, Bernhard. (Pennsbury Schools, 
Fallsington, Pa.) An investigation of the effects of 
a seventh and eighth grade core program. J. educ. 
Res., 1959, 53, 149-152—The 168 seniors in the 
Pennsbury High School were divided into 2 equated 
groups: one that had participated in the core pro- 
gram, and one that had not. The core group got 
higher final marks in grades 10, 11, and 12. There 
is some suggestion that the core group achieved 
higher scores in various standardized tests, that they 
were judged by their teachers to have more favorable 
personalities, that they participated in greater number 
in extracurricular activities, and that they maintained 
or increased their advantage over noncore experi- 
enced students as they progressed from Grade 10 to 


12.—F. Goldsmith. 


1194. Smith, Madorah E. (U. Hawaii) Prog- 
ress in the use of English after 22 years by chil- 
dren of Chinese ancestry in Honolulu. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1957, 90, 255-258.—"“. . . the preschool. chil- 
dren of Chinese ancestry in Honolulu are now with 
few exceptions no longer bilingual and are exposed 
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to very little Chinese; but their speech is still con- 
taminated by pidgin English so that they still make 
too high a per cent of errors for their age.”—C. T. 
Worgas 

1195. Tyler, Ralph W. 
Study in the Behavioral Sciences, 
Conditions of effective learning. 
(6), 47-49.—Technological advances require im- 
provement in quality of learning in schools. There 
is less need for rote memorization and greater need 
for learning which probes for understandings and 
meaning. Conditions which bring about effective 
learning include motivation, dissatistaction with previ- 
ous reaction patterns, guidance, satisfaction, sequen- 
tial practice, goal setting, and self evaluation. These 
are discussed with reference to the classroom.—R. A. 
Haaqin. 

1196. Wilson, J. A. R. (U. California, Santa Bar- 
Some results of an enrichment program 
for gifted ninth graders. J/. educ. Res., 1959, 53, 
157-160.—A group of 16 gifted 9th-grade students 
was taught algebra only 3 days a week. The remain- 
ing time used for individual research reports, 
visits to college lecture series, field trips to industries, 
and informal discussions. At the end of high school, 
these pupils were compared with a control group, 
matched on IQ and achievement tests. The enrich- 
ment group fell behind on the cooperative algebra 
test, but was slightly ahead in other subjects.—F. 
Goldsmith 

1197. Zeigler, Martin L., & Herman, Louis M. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) A study of the effective- 


(Center for Advanced 
Stanford, Calif.) 
NEA J., 1959, 48 


bara) 


was 


ness of a summer remedial course in English for 


college freshmen. J. educ. Res., 1959, 53, 76-78.— 
Students falling below a critical score on an English 
proficiency examination could elect to take a remedial 
course in the summer or during the regular fall 
semester. There were no significant differences in 
college composition between matched groups drawn 
from the 2 courses.—F. Goldsmith. 


LEARNING & INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 


1198. Creshkoff, Lawrence. (Chelsea Project, 
NYC) Closed-circuit television in school and 
community: The Chelsa project. /. Soc. Motion 
Pict. TV Engineers, 1959, 68, 764-768.—In an at- 
tempt to overcome the barriers to communication 
among the Mainland White, Mainland Negro, and 
Puerto Rican residents of one New York City neigh- 
borhood, closed-circuit TV has been used to link an 
elementary school, settlement house, city health cen- 
ter, and public housing project. Instructional pro- 
grams are handled by 2 persons: the technician, who 
presets cameras and lights and controls video-audio; 
and the teacher, who operates 4 cameras and has 
charge of her own props during telecasts.—R. L 
Sulzer 

1199. Ferster, C. B. (Indiana U. Medical Center, 
Indianapolis) A semi-automatic teaching machine. 
J. exp. Anal. Behav., 1960, 3, 245-246.—An inexpen- 
sive teaching machine is described that can be con- 
structed out of wood or plaster—J. Arbit. 

1200. Freeman, John, & Neidt, Charles O. (U. 
Nebraska) Effect of familiar background music 
upon film learning. J. educ. Res., 1959, 53, 91-96.— 
At the University of Nebraska 2 experimental ver- 
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sions of the film, Color Categorizing Behavior of 
Rhesus Monkeys, were prepared. One group of 94 
undergraduates saw the film with unfamiliar back- 
ground music, and 93 undergraduates saw it with 
familiar music. Immediately after the showing, both 
groups were given a 25-item multiple-choice test 
covering the content of the film. No significant dif- 
ference was found in their scores.—F. Goldsmith. 
1201. Koenig, Kathryn, & McKeachie, W. J. 
(U. Michigan) Personality and independent study. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 132-134.—This study on 
teaching methods and student personality suggests 
that, as yet, there is little to support the view that one 
teaching method is more effective than another or 
that certain types of personalities should be excluded 
from independent study or small group discussions. 
[he authors believe that our goal should be for all 
students to learn to work independently and to par- 
ticipate responsibly in small groups.—R. M. Frumkin. 
1202. McGrane, J. F., & Baron, Morton L. 
(American Machine & Foundry Co., Alexandria, Va.) 
A comparison of learning resulting from motion- 
picture projector and from closed-circuit TV pres- 
entations. J. Soc. Motion Pict. TV Engineers, 1959, 
68, 824-827.—The same 3 training films were shown 
over closed-circuit TV (CCTV) with a low noise 
level to 3 groups of 25 students each. Another 3 
groups saw the films by projector at various noise 
levels. Pretest versus posttest comparisons showed 
superior scores for a quiet projector, equivalence 
when the cover over the projector allowed more noise, 
and a superior CCTV score when compared to the 
most intense projector noise level.—R. L. Sulzer. 


1203. Pierce, Robert F. (U. Minnesota) Super- 
vision of student clinicians by radio. /. speech 
hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 91-92.—A suggestion for a radio 
hookup to give suggestions to student clinicians 
through l-way windows.—M. F. Palmer. 

1204. Schick, George B. The status of college- 
reading instruction in 1960. /. Commun., 1960, 10, 
67-76.—Review of materials and devices used in col- 
lege-reading instruction including an annotated bibli- 
ography of workbooks and films—D. E. Meister. 


1205. Tinker, Miles A. (U. Minnesota) Print 
for children’s textbooks. Education, 1959, 80, 37- 
40.—The discussion, based upon research reports plus 
consideration of experience and practice, includes: 
size of type; length of line; leading, or space between 
lines; styles of type face; quality and color of paper; 
color of paper and ink; and coordination of typo- 
graphical factors. Under each category the author 
gives specifications representing the best estimates 
that can be made on the basis of present information. 
—S.M. Amatora. 


1206. Twyford, Loran C., Jr. (New York State 
Dept. of Education) Operations research on in- 
structional films. J. soc. Motion Pict. TV Engi- 
neers, 1959, 68, 375-378.—Research results on meth- 
ods of making instructional films and Varieties of 
showing equipment are integrated by operation analy- 
sis to contribute to planning new film and equipment 
types. Particularly, the contributions to learning of 
soundtrack material, pictorial quality, attention value 
of dramatization, etc. are summarized. Cost and 
ease of preparation plus utilization factors are addi- 
tional phases of the operation culminating in pro- 
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vision of adequate visual aids for specified teaching 
objectives. Finally a model film library-distribution 
system is discussed.—R. L. Sulzer. 


(See also Abstract 1331) 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES, & ADJUSTMENT 


1207. Anderson Robert P., & Kuntz, James E. 
The “Survey of Study Habits and Attitudes” in a 
college counseling center. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 
37, 365—368.—17 items on the Brown and Holzman 
SSHA discriminated significantly between 40 proba- 
tioner and 40 nonprobationer students of Texas Tech- 
nological College. “A tentative qualitative general- 
ization is that probationers are more prone to be de- 
fensive and to cover psychological weaknesses than 
clients who volunteer for counseling.’—H. Kacs- 
kowski. 

1208. Baron, S. Transference and counterfer- 
ence in the classroom. Psychoanal. psychoanal. 
Rev., 1960, 47, 76-96.—Teachers should be made more 
aware of transference responses in pupils. This paper 
attempts to trace sources of classroom transference, 
to elucidate classroom countertransference, to indi- 
cate how the classroom setting influences counter- 
transference and transference, and to explore the 
analogies and distinctions between psychoanalysis and 
education. The culmination of psychoanalytic in- 
fluence upon education is the view that teachers and 
teachers in training should face personal issues in 
their lives through psychotherapy or some related 
process.—D. Prager. 


1209. Brown, Donald. Non- 


(Bryn Mawr Coll.) 


intellective qualities and the perception of the ideal 


student by college faculty. J. educ. Sociol., 1960, 
33, 269-278.—A study at Vassar College finds that 
certain qualities beyond grades were characteristic of 
students whom the faculty selected as ideal students. 
“. .. the faculty nominates people who have a good 
credit ratio, who are high on admission criteria but 
not necessarily top candidates, who have high social 
maturity, who show a moderate amount of impulse- 
expression, who are low on measures of repression 
and suppression, who achieve high developmental 
status as seniors, who are low on conformity and in- 
tegration into the student peer culture, who have ade- 
quate self-confidence, who are mildly dominating, who 
tend toward masculine interests, and are low on 
authoritarian tendencies both personally and on socio- 
political issues.”—C. Epstein. 

1210. Cleland, C. C., & Chambers, W. R. (Lin- 
coln State School, Ill.) Experimental modification 
of attitudes as a function of an institutional tour. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1959, 64, 124-130.—High 
school and college students took part in a “guided 
tour” of an institution for mental defectives. Sig- 
nificant shifts in attitude were induced, although not 
necessarily of a positive nature. The strongest im- 
pression is produced by the last ward visited, regard- 
less of “shocking power.”—V. M. Staudt. 

1211. Crowley, Francis J. (Fordham U.) The 
goals of male high school seniors. Personnel guid. 
J., 1959, 37, 488-492.—An analysis of a check list in 
respect to IQ and socioeconomic level indicated a 
tendency for the end goals of the students to be highly 
similar, though the means of reaching them varied.— 


H. Kaczkowshki. 
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1212. Dickinson, Carl, & Newbegin, Betty. (U. 
Washington) Can work and college mix? (Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1959, 38, 314-317.—The study sug- 
gests that better scholastic performance depends upon 
motivational level and upon the ability to organize 
time and effort towards desired ends.—S. Kavruck. 

1213. Goodnick, Benjamin. The evaluation of 
attitudes and the Jewish school. Jewish Educ., 
1959, 30, 34-48.—The nature of attitudes and their 
importance in the educational process, particularly 
within the context of Jewish education. Areas of 
attitudinal investigation and methods of attitude meas- 
urement are briefly reviewed. A score of empirical 
studies on attitudes of Jewish students, beginning with 
Hartshorne and May (1928), are reviewed. Sug- 
gestions for future research are offered.—J. A. Fish- 
man. 

1214. Isenberger, Wilma. (Wisconsin State Coll.) 
Self-attitude of women physical education major 
students as related to measures of interest and 
success. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth. Phys. Educ. 
Recr., 1959, 30, 167-177.—The Who Am I? test used 
as a measure of self-attitude and the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank as a measure of interest were 
administered to a group of 277 women physical edu- 
cation majors and 115 women physical education 
teachers. Success was measured by the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory, the Scott General Motor 
Ability Test, a teacher trait evaluation sheet, semester 
grades in physical education theory, skill courses, and 
total university semester grades. The women physi- 
cal education majors scored significantly higher on 
the interest test than the women teachers of physical 
education. Physical education theory grades were 
found positively related to self-attitudes. There is a 
small but positive relationship between motor ability 
and self-attitudes. Other relationships were not sig- 
nificant—M. A. Seidenfeld, 

1215. McArthur, Charles. (Harvard U.) Sub- 
culture and personality during the college years. 
J. educ. Sociol., 1960, 33, 260-268.—Among person- 
ality variables related to private or public school at- 
tendance are to be found: college performance, in- 
tellectual range and speed, cognitive style, authori- 
tarianism, and emotional constriction. “Not only do 
members of American sub-cultures have different 
traits, but different psychodynamics underlie these 
traits. Not only do they have different memories, but 
they obey different laws of memory. Not only do they 
have different learnings but these may have been ac- 
quired by means of different laws of learning.”—C. 
Epstein. 

1216. Mahoney, S. C., & Pangrac, I. (Fort Hays 
Kansas State Coll.) Misconceptions of college stu- 
dents about mental deficiency. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1960, 64, 671-678.—12 statements about mental 
deficiency were checked as true or false by 129 fresh- 
men and 182 seniors at Fort Hays Kansas State Col- 
lege. These responses were analyzed to secure in- 
formation regarding conceptions of mental deficiency 
held by college students with particular reference to: 
(a) number of college courses the individual com- 
pleted wherein specific attention was given to mental 
deficiency and (b) quality of achievement in all col- 
lege courses completed. In some cases the completion 
of relevant college courses does have a significant 
effect on information and attitudes towards mental 
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deficiency, but the intensity of the impact is probably 
less than is generally asumed. Variables such as 
quality of instruction, motivational level of students, 
and teaching techniques are perhaps more important 
than just the “taking of a course.”—V. M. Staudt. 


1217. Martinson, W. D., & Stamatakos, L. C. 
(Indiana U.) An attempt to motivate potentially 
superior students. Sch. Soc., 1959, 87, 173-175.— 
2 types of recognition and attention given to 4 groups 
of potentially superior freshmen were studied. The 
results failed to show significant differences in aca- 
demic achievement as a result of the differential treat- 
ment.—E. M. Bower. 


1218. More, D. M., & Kohn, Nathan, Jr. 
motives for entering dentistry. Amer. J. Sociol., 
1960, 66, 48-53.—From a study of 3578 beginning 
dental students it was concluded that freedom to run 
their own affairs, or the need for autonomy, seems to 
be a significant motive for entering the profession of 
dentistry —R. M. Frumkin. 

1219. Peel, E. A. (U. Birmingham. England) 
The measurement of interests by verbal methods. 
Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 1959, 12, 105-118.—Verbal 
tests of information and vocabulary designed to meas- 
ure the school and leisure interests of pupils are de- 
scribed. To meet the criticism that such tests meas- 
ure attainment rather than interest a format is used 
that forces a choice upon the testee. In one form of 
the test a choice has to be made between 2 equally 
difficult items from 2 different fields (e.g., practical 
and academic). Evidence is offered for its validity 
and reliability. In another form a suitable list of 


Some 


homonyms is drawn up (e.g., words having both a 


practical and an academic meaning), and the testee is 
asked to give his interpretation of each. A theo- 
retical discussion of the relation of attainment to 
ability and interest suggests that ability and interest 
should be combined multiplicatively to produce po- 
tential attainment rather than additively as in most 
factorial studies. 22 refs —H. P. Kelley. 

1220. Ramsey, Charles E., & Smith, Robert J. 
(Cornell U.) Japanese and American perceptions 
of occupations. Amer. J. Sociol., 1960, 65, 475-482. 
—This study of American and Japanese high school 
seniors indicates that they evaluate various common 
occupations in a similar way. It provides one more 
bit of evidence for the generalization that in highly 
industrialized societies occupations are evaluated on 
the basis of common values.—R. M. Frumkin. 


1221. Reed, Woodrow W., Lewis, Edwin C., & 
Wolins, Leroy. Differential interest patterns of 
engineering graduates. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 
571-573.—A study of 187 men students in engineering 
at Iowa State University from 1955 to 1957 majoring 
in 8 areas of engineering. After taking the Kuder 
Preference Record, differences among the raw scores 
among the 8 curriculum groups on each of the 10 
scales were tested for significance by means of the 
F test. Statistically significant differences were found 
in 8 of the 10 scales at the 1% level of confidence.— 
L. G. Schmidt. 


1222. Rimland, Bernard. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) Naval 
Knowledge as predictor of career motivation and 
academic performance in the NROTC program. 
USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1959, No. 59- 
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12. vii, 31 p—3 tests of Naval Knowledge (NKT) 
were administered to several groups of Regular and 
Contract NROTC students on college campuses. Cor- 
relations between NKT scores and scores on an atti- 
tude scale designed to measure career intention were 
in the neighborhood of .10 for both groups of students. 
For 2 samples of 200 applicants, correlations between 
NKT scores and self-ratings of interest in a naval 
career and between NKT scores and ratings of career 
intentions as judged by 2 interviewing officers ranged 
from .00 to .16. NKT scores did not contribute to the 
multiple correlation of other tests with lst semester 
grades. When the NKT was added to the combined 
mental ability test and high school records now used 
for predicting lst semester Naval Science grades, the 
battery validity was raised from about .40 to .50 for 
Contract students and from about .37 to .45 for Regu- 
lar students.—H., P. Kelley. 


1223. Schwartz, Milton M., & Clark, F. Eugene. 
(Rutgers U.) Prediction of success in graduate 
school at Rutgers University. J. educ. Res., 1959, 
53, 109-111—Complete data were obtained for 56 
students. The data included: the Doppelt Mathe- 
matical Reasoning Test and the Miller Analogies 
Test, undergraduate and graduate grades, and rank- 
ings by academic instructors. The Miller test was 
ineffectual as a predictor. The Doppelt test was the 
best single predictor, particularly as measured against 
academic rating. A Doppelt score of 30 would be a 
reasonable cut-off point for acceptance as a graduate 
student.—F. Goldsmith. 


1224. Schwarzweller, Harry K. (U. Kentucky) 
Value orientations in educational and occupational 
choices. Rural Sociol., 1959, 24, 246-256—Ss were 
240 youths in 4 upstate high schools. Occuptional 
aspirations and plans were determined from a 5-item 
questionnaire given in the article. Value orientations 
do affect choices but these are modified by reality.— 
H. K. Moore. 


1225. Steffire, Buford. (Michigan State VU.) 
Analysis of the interrelationships of ranking of 
occupations. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 37, 435-438. 
—20 occupations were ranked by high school students 
along 10 different continua which were hypothesized 
to be related to status. A centroid factor analysis 
indicated that a global factor accounted for most of 
the variance —H. Kaczkowski. 


1226. Thistlethwaite, Donald L. (National Merit 
Scholarship Corp., Evanston, Ill.) Effects of social 
recognition upon the educational motivation of 
talented youth. J. educ. Psychol., 1959, 50, 111-116. 
—Of 2 groups of talented students receiving different 
amounts of social recognition for their performances 
on college aptitude tests in a nationwide scholarship 
competition, the group receiving most recognition had 
a more favorable attitude toward intellectual matters. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 


1227. Traxler, A. E., & Vecchione, N. Scores of 
seniors in six secondary schools on the Allport- 
Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values. Educ. rec. Bull., 
1959, No. 74, 75-89.—The Allport-Vernon-Lindzey 
Study of Values was administered to 858 12th grade 
students, boys and girls, in 5 public high schools and 
1 independent secondary boarding school. Scores 
were similar to those of college students. Males 
scored significantly higher on theoretical, economic, 
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and political scales, and the females significantly 
higher on aesthetic, social, and religious scales. Sub- 
stantial differences were also found between different 
schools. Intercorrelations of the scales ranged from 
— .52 to + .34. “Percentile norms are made available 
for twelfth grade pupils, although it would appear 
that the college norms reported by the test authors 
would be fairly appropriate for this group.”—H. H. 
Gee. 

1228. Walters, James. (Florida State U.) The 
effects of an introductory course in child develop- 
ment on the attitudes of college women toward 
child guidance. J. exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 311-321.— 
Of 156 majors in the Division of Home Economics at 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, those 
enrolled in a child development course showed greater 
gains in attitude than those not enrolled. Both groups 
showed some gains. Differences within each group 
are reported.—£. F. Gardner. 

1229. Willerman, Ben. (U. Minnesota) Chang- 
ing the attitudes of fraternity members toward 
university control. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 37, 
542-550.—6 of 11 fraternities most opposed to uni- 
versity regulations participated in a 2-3 hour dis- 
cussion on the necessity of controls. A questionnaire 
administered 2 weeks later showed acceptance of the 
university as an authority. No significant difference 
was obtained with respect to acceptance of specific 
university regulations—H. Kaczkowski. 


(See also Abstracts 95, 801, 1105) 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


1230. Abel, Georgie Lee. (Ed.) Concerning the 


education of blind children. (Educational Series 
Publications, No. 12) New York: American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, 1959. 107 p. $1.00.—In this col- 
lection of 10 papers, 3 have psychological components 
or implications: “The Preschool Blind Child, His 
Needs and Resources” (Pauline M. Moore), “Clay 
Modeling—A Means to An End” (Charlotte Haupt), 
and “Problems and Trends in the Education of Blind 
Children” (Georgie Lee Abel).—T. E. Newland. 


1231. Barger, William C. (Essex County Guid- 
ance Center, N.J.) Late reading in children: A re- 
view of its origins, with discussion of a correcting 
device for the aphasic type. Cerebral palsy Bull., 
1959, 7, 20-26.—A mirror technique is described for 
use “with late readers when strephosymbolia [twist- 
ing of symbols] and mixed lateral dominance are 
present in persistent late reading ability. . . . The 
technique has assisted late readers among handicapped 
pupils as well as normal ones.” 16 refs.—C. T. 
Morgan. 


1232. Bernaldo de Quirés, J., & Della Cella, M. 
La dislexia como sintoma y como sindrome: Es- 
tudio estadistico sobre la dislexia infantil en la 
ciudad de Rosario—Santa Fe. [Dyslexia as symp- 
tom and as syndrome: A statistical study of infantile 
dyslexia in the cities of Rosario and Santa Fe.] Acta 
neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1959, 5, 178-193.—Existing 
knowledge of dyslexia is reviewed and the results of 
a study of 478 Ist-grade pupils is reported. An aver- 
age of 14.48% dyslexia was found, which increased 
to 15.36% when dyslexias were included which were 
accompanied by slight mental weakness. Characteris- 
tic symptoms are discussed as well as practical dif- 
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ficulties in recognition of the syndrome. 37 refs.— 


W. W. Meissner. 

1233. Crow, Lester D., & Crow, Alice. 
lyn Coll.) Sex education for the growing family. 
Boston, Mass.: Christopher, 1959. 189 p. $4.00.— 
A narrative based on questions asked by boys and 
girls and methods of presenting answers. Spans in- 
fancy to early adulthood in a chronological manner. 
Nontechnical presentation for the layman.—E. S. 
Zolik. 

1234. d’Heurle, Adma; Mellinger, Jeanne Cum- 
mins, & Haggard, Ernest A. (St. Xavier Coll.) 
Personality, intellectual, and achievement patterns 
in gifted children. Psychol. Monogr., 1959, 73(13, 
Whole No. 483), 28 p—As part of a 7-year study, 
76 gifted 3rd grade pupils from highly favored homes 
were given tests of intelligence, personality, and 
achievement. The interrelations are reported—M. 
A. Seidenfeld. 

1235. Dixon, J. C. (U. Florida) Reactions of 
superior and feebleminded children to an illusion. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1958, 93, 79-85.—‘Feebleminded 
and superior children, equated for MA, responded to 
the ring-segments illusion which poses a conflict be- 
tween perception and memory or expectation. Reso- 
lution of the conflict by choosing the segment as 
larger which presently appeared larger, rather than 
the one which had appeared larger before, was more 
characteristic of increasing mental maturity than 
chronological age. Choice was also found to be highly 
dependent on the set-inducing nature of the procedure 
regardless of MA or CA, and more so for the feeble- 
minded than for the superior children.”—Author 
summary. 


1236. Irwin, Ruth B. (Ohio State U.) Oral lan- 
guage for slow learning children. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1959, 64, 32-40.—‘The classroom teacher may 
do much to help the language-handicapped child 
through her efforts in the development of (1) an 
awareness of self and his environment, (2) an aware- 
ness of ‘good speech’ habits, (3) listening for speech, 
(4) speech and language improvement activities, and 
(5) mental hygiene practices.”"—V. M. Staudt. 


1237. Krugman, Morris. (New York City 
Schools) Identification and preservation of talent. 
Teachers Coll. Rec., 1960, 61, 459-463.—Criteria for 
selection of intellectually gifted and provisions for 
their education in the public schools of New York 
City.—H. K. Moore. 


1238. Magnifico, L. X. (U. Tennessee) The 
education of the mentally retarded in the light of 
the new emphasis on education of the gifted. 
Educ. Admin, Superv., 1959, 45, 77-82.—In our com- 
plete committment to mass education, the quality of 
our education has suffered. 2 ways of effecting a 
change in our educational system are possible, but 
only 1 is feasible. The child must be given an edu- 
cation commensurate with his individual needs and 
abilities —S. M. Amatora. 


1239. Mazurkiewicz, Albert J. (Lehigh U.) 
Social-cultural influences and reading. J. develpm. 
Read., 1960, 3, 254—263.—A study to test the hypothe- 
sis that boys with reading problems generally view 
reading as a feminine activity, and that this attitude 
is shared by their fathers. The population is all-male, 
llth grade uncontrolled for intelligence and reading 
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grade placement. Fathers were surveyed to determine 
their attitude toward masculinity or feminity of read- 
ing. The results tend to indicate that fathers’ atti- 
tudes are only to a slight extent reflected in their 
sons’ reading achievement.—J/. R. Kinzer. 

1240. Newland, T. Ernest. (U. Illinois) Im- 
plications of research in the area of the gifted. 
Except. Child., 1959, 25, 195-198.—An informal series 
of remarks with special emphasis upon identification 
of the intellectually gifted child. The author advo- 
cates using IQ cut-off points to identify percentages 
of the school population who should be given added 
educational attention, and mentions other research on 
the gifted child —A. Barclay. 

1241. Stanley, Julian C. (U. Wisconsin) En- 
riching high-school subjects for intellectually 
gifted students. Sch. Soc., 1959, 87, 170-171.—En- 
richment is a term often abused in practice. What is 
valuable for gifted students may not always be good 
for all students E. M. Bower 

1242. Woodring, Paul. Ability grouping, segre- 
gation and the intellectual elite. Sch. Soc., 1959, 
87, 164-165.—The word segregation has taken on a 
bad odor but is only an evil when the separation is 
extended, leads to social distinction, or handicaps an 
individual \bility grouping may provide better 
learning without developing an intellectual elite — 


j WU. Bower 
(See also Abstracts 652, 1004, 1334) 


GUIDANCE 


1243. Arnstein, Eliezer Ervin. Mehkarim be- 
hadrakha miktsoit. [Studies in vocational guid- 
ance.] Jerusalem, Israel; Hadassah Vocational Edu- 
cation Service, 1960. xiv, 174 p—Introduction both 
in Hebrew and English by Alexander Dushkin. 

This book contains some of the research studies of 
E. E. Arnstein in the field of vocational guidance. 
... A few of them were published in stencilled form 
in Hebrew and in English translation,” and are ab- 
stracted here. Those published in professional jour- 
nals include 7 articles on occupational interests of 
[sraeli-born and immigrant youth, 7 on selection of 
studies in academic and vocational secondary schools, 
and 3 tests developed by Arnstein (Cradle Test, Ha- 
dasshah Test of Manual Dexterity, Wire Bending 
Test for the Blind) —H. Ormian. 

1244. Barnley, Pierre. L’école devant les dif- 
ficultés de l'enfant. [The school facing the difficul- 
ties of the child.] Psychol. Franc., 1959, 4, 268-274. 

3 brief case studies are presented to illustrate types 
of psychological problems and the dearth of pertinent 
information relevant to such problems on the part of 
schools and teachers. These are analyzed with re- 
spect to the school’s understanding of the problem 
children and their approach in dealing with such 
children. Several possible improvements in school 
operations are suggested.—C. J. Adkins. 

1245. Black, D. B. (U. Alberta, Canada) The 
prediction of university freshman success using 
Grade IX departmental examination scores. Al- 
berta J. educ. Res., 1959, 5, 229~239.—Zero order cor- 
relation coefficients of the criterion variables (final 
freshman university grades in several subject areas) 
with each of the predictor variables (Grade 9 de- 
partmental examination scores) range from .021 (uni- 
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versity mathematics versus Grade 9 reading test) to 
548 (university introductory course in educational 
psychology versus Grade 9 science test). These data 
should aid in counseling students to strengthen weak- 
areas by appropriate programing of high school 
courses.—G. M. Della-Piana. 

1246. Camp, Harry N., Jr. A county studies its 
in-service counselor training program. Personnel 
guid. J., 1959, 38, 309-313.—An intensive on-the-job, 
in-service training program was found to be worth the 
money, time, and effort—S. Kavruck. 

1247. Cutright, Phillip. (U. Chicago) Students’ 
decision to attend college. /. educ. Sociol., 1960, 33, 
292-299.—8500 students in 9 northern Illinois high 
schools indicated their intentions with regard to col- 
lege. Actual college attendance was determined later. 
The high school does have some effect on early inten- 
tion, especially for girls. The school has virtually no 
effect on actual college attendance for boys but has 
some effect for girls. Non-high school factors (such 
as social class) were controlled by multiple regression 
analysis.—C. Epstein. 

1248. Donovan, Charles F. (Boston Col!.) A 
new era for guidance. Sch. Soc., 1959, 87, 241-242. 
—Guidance and measurement movements are re- 
garded as the schoolman’s counter-thrusts to environ- 
mental and economic determinism. The National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 may well become the Bill 
of Rights for guidance and measurement.—E. M. 
Bower. 

1249. Fishman, Joshua A. (U. Pennsylvania) 
An introduction to the social-psychology of school- 
to-college transition. J. educ. Sociol., 1960, 33, 249- 
251.—Social scientists studying higher education have 
become interested in problems of student selection and 
guidance, faculty recruitment and morale, institutional 
evaluation and characterization, college striving, col- 
lege entering, and college adjusting as social proc- 
esses. They have both contributed to and drawn upon 
developmental psychology, personality theory, and or- 
ganization and stratification theory. “We are just 
now beginning to appreciate the subtlety and com- 
plexity of the interplay between ability factors and 
ideologies, attitudes, roles and statuses.”——C. Epstein. 


1250. Jex, Frank B., & Merrill, Reed M. (U. 
Utah) Intellectual and personality characteristics 
of University of Utah students. J. educ. Res., 1959, 
53, 118-120.—The more seriously motivated students 
get higher grades. Amount of study is not a crucial 
factor in the achievement of grades.—F. Goldsmith. 


1251. King, Paul T., & Mateson, Ross W. 
(Michigan State U.) Student perception of coun- 
seling center services. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 37, 
358-364.—The responses of 390 Michigan State Uni- 
versity students to a mailed rating scale indicated the 
following rank order in freedom of presenting prob- 
lems: educational, vocational, social, personal. Stu- 
dents tended to use the counseling center for personal/ 
social problems or for educational/vocational but not 
for both—H. Kaczkowski. 


1252. Klein, Ruth A. The school nurse as a 
guidance functionary. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 38, 
318-321.—Health counseling is given major emphasis 
in 82% of public schools. The school nurse is usually 
considered a member of the guidance team—S. 
Kavruck. 
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1253. Nechin, Herbert. Psychology in teacher 
education. In J. G. Peatman & E. L. Hartley 
(Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner Murphy (see 35: 15). 
Pp. 249-257.—Teachers spent 2 hours weekly for a 
semester in discussion groups designed to instill in 
them more understanding of the guidance process in 
meeting children’s needs. The trial was deemed 
promising.—H,. B. English. 


1254. Perron, R., & Rad-Verba, Mina. Analyse 
de quelques caractéristiques de 200 enfants ayant 
consulté pour difficultés scolaires. [Analysis of 
some characteristics of 200 children advised for aca- 
demic difficulties.] Psychol. Franc., 1959, 4, 293- 
308.—A study of 141 boys and 59 girls aged 5-17 
years with a median Binet or WISC IQ of 95. A 
tentative classification of 12 types of disorders is 
proposed. Possible causes are discussed. Sugges- 
tions are offered for future research problems.—C. J. 


Adkins. 


1255. Pohlman, Edward, & Robinson, Francis P. 
Client reaction to some aspects of the counseling 
situation. Personnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 546-551.— 
A questionnaire of 92 statements regarding the coun- 
selor and counseling situation was administered to 109 
students in the Psychology of Effective Student Ad- 
justment courses at Ohio University. The most dis- 
pleasing behavior in the counselor is his lack of re- 
spect for the client as displayed by aloofness, insin- 
cerity, tardiness for the interview, and unwarranted 
interruptions. Clients indicated they would prefer to 
do most of the talking but expected the counselor to 
do some. Attitudes of the counselor were more an- 


noying than mannerisms or unusual dress, although 
the client felt annoyed when the counselor smoked or 


used profanity. Women were more annoyed than 
men, and students in counseling showed greater an- 
noyance than those not in counseling.—L. G. Schmidt. 


1256. Schmidt, Louis G. Guidance internship 
training at Indiana University. Personnel guid. J., 
1960, 38, 577-579.—A description of the Internship 
in Guidance Program at Indiana University. A 
unique feature of the program is the dual off-campus 
and on-campus aspect of the program.—L. G. Schmidt. 


1257. Super, Donald E., & Overstreet, Phoebe 
L. The vocational maturity of ninth grade boys. 
New York: Columbia Univer. Teachers College, 
1960. xiv, 212 p. $5.25.—The data suggests that 
vocational maturity in 9th-grade boys “is shown, not 
by where they have arrived vocationally, but by how 
they are thinking about goals and what they are doing 
about them.” 5 indices of vocational maturity were 
established by the use of factor analysis: concern 
with choice, use of resources, specificity of informa- 
tion about the preferred occupation, specificity of 
planning for the preferred occupation, and acceptance 
of responsibility for choice. Of 55 possible correlates 
of vocational maturity examined, statistically signifi- 
cant r’s were obtained for 17, including 6 indices of 
socioeconomic status and several indices of achieve- 
ment. It is often premature to require boys to make 
a specific vocational choice by the 9th grade. The 2 
appendices include detailed scoring directions for the 
indices of vocational maturity and additional material 
on the correlates —W. Coleman. 


1258. Wright, E. Wayne. (Utah State U.) Mul- 
tiple counseling: Why? When? How? Person- 
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nel guid, J., 1959, 37, 551-557.—Review of the litera- 
ture in the area of multiple counseling. 30 refs.— 
H. Kaczkowski. 


(See also Abstract 772) 
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1259. Caldwell, Edward. Stability of scores on a 
personality inventory administered during college 
orientation week. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 38, 305- 
308.—Personality test scores of a group of students 
tested during college orientation week and later when 
special counseling was indicated were significantly 
different. Orientation’ week conditions are believed 
responsible for score discrepancies.—S. Kavruck. 


1260. Groesbeck, Byron. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, Washington, D.C.) Relative 
weights of officer candidate course grades. USN 
Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1959, No. 59-7. 
vii, 11 p—A comparison was made between: (a) the 
weights prescribed by the Bureau of Personnel Of- 
ficer Candidate School course grades, (b) the weight 
actually received by each course grade when mul- 
tiplied by the prescribed weight and summed to form 
the final grade, (c) the weight that would be re- 
ceived by each course grade if the final grade were a 
simple sum of the original course grades. “When 
the course grades are multiplied by the prescribed 
weights and summed to form the final grade, the 
weights of the course grades correspond fairly well 
to the prescribed weights. Exceptions are the navi- 
gation grade, which receives relatively more weight 
than desired, and the military aptitude grade, which 
receives relatively less weight than desired.”—H. P. 
Kelley. 

1261. Harmon, L. R. Validation of fellowship 
selection instruments against a provisional cri- 
terion of scientific accomplishment. Nat. Res. 
Council tech. Rep., 1959, No. 15. 10 p.—‘“Six hun- 
dred candidates in all fields, including both [National 
Science] Fellows and those not achieving awards, 
were included in the study. In 1955, a questionnaire 
was sent to each former candidate. Each respondent 
was asked te name 3 to 5 people best acquainted with 
his scientific or technical competence. In 1959, these 
references were canvassed with a confidential report 
form. From these confidential reports, a crude but 
relatively reliable measure of on-the-job effectiveness 
was derived. Responses at the cut-off point for this 
report permitted multiple evaluations of 355 people in 
five science fields. . . . It was found that four of the 
five predictors studied were valid in the Awardee 
group, and in the total group; none were valid in the 
Non-awardee group. A weighted ‘Summary Score’ 
previously found to be maximally predictive of panel 
decision in the current NSF fellowship selection pro- 
cedure, was found to be superior to any single pre- 
dictor.”—C. T. Morgan. 


1262. Harper, A. E., Jr. How to develop local 
norms. J. voc. educ. Guid., India, 1959, 5, 106-119. 
—A discussion of the advantages of stanine scores 
over percentiles, T scores, and other scaling devices. 
Local norms in stanine scores would be most useful 
to test users in India. The report gives detailed in- 
structions for computation plus a sample of a stanine 
profile chart, designed for Indian use, which can be 
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prepared on a typewriter. A brief technical note is 
included.—W. L. Barnette, Jr. 


1263. Jacobs, James N. Aptitude and achieve- 
ment measures in predicting high school academic 
success. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 37, 334-341.— 
Differential prediction for each sex from 4 subtests 
of the Differential Aptitude Test, English and arith- 
metic proficiency tests, and Terman-McNemar Test of 
Mental Ability. Best prediction success occurred in 
academic subject areas rather than vocational subject 
areas. The arithmetic test was the best predictor of 
total GPA. Girls tended to be a more predictable 
group.—H. Kacskowski. 


1264. Kooker, Earl W. (North Texas State Coll.) 
An investigation of security-insecurity and achieve- 
ment-boredom in elementary school children. J. 
exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 333-340 To define and iden- 
tify the feeling states of security, insecurity, achieve- 
ment, and boredom, a 21l-item achievement-boredom 
test and a 28-item security-insecurity test were con- 
structed and scaled by the method of successive in- 
tervals. Correlation coefficients between the 2 scales 
ranged from .47 to .£85. A statistically significant 
difference in tardiness was shown between those 
pupils in the upper and lower halves of the achieve- 
ment-boredom distribution.—E. F. Gardner. 

1265. Marshall, Mariann. 
School, Chicago, Ill.) Self-evaluation in seventh 
grade. Elem 1960, 60, 249-252.—A pro- 
cedure for pupil self-evaluation is presented.—J. Z. 
Elias. 


1266. North, R. D. Policies and practices of 


(Francis W. Parker 


sch 


ERB member public schools in releasing test re- 


sults. Educ. Bull., 1959, No. 74, 90-104.—A 
questionnaire was answered by 50 of 75 schools ap- 
proached. Results show policies of elementary and 
secondary schools with respect to types of information 
supplied, how often and to whom such information is 
made available, amount of interpretation provided, 
methods of reporting, forms used, and types of norms 
used. Considerable diversity was found in nearly all 
aspects of policy and practice. The author concludes 
that the schools “are quite liberal in releasing test 
data to teachers, pupils, parents, school boards, citi- 
zens’ groups, and the general public.” Implications 
are discussed.—H. H. Gee 


1267. Oelke, Merritt C. (U. Houston) Perform- 
ance of Negro veterans on nine tests. Personnel 
guid. J., 1959, 38, 322-325.—Test performance of 
Negro veterans on the tests used appears positively 
related to the level of education completed. The 
scores tend to be concentrated in a way which reduces 
the ability of the tests to distinguish individual differ- 
ences.—S. Kavruck. 


1268. Rimland, Bernard. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) A study 
of weighting factors used in NROTC selection. 
USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1959, No. 59- 
24. vii, 27 p.—‘The findings indicate that weighting 
the Navy College Aptitude Test scores by a factor of 
4 and weighting High School Grades by a factor of 6 
resulted in the greatest assurance of academic success. 
In order to predict career motivation, it was deter- 
mined that equal weights should be assigned to the 
Career Motivation Questionnaire and to the career 


rec. 
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motivation item on the Interview Form 

selection procedure has been developed for use by the 
State Selection Committees. The development of 
these procedures is described.”—H. P. Kelley. 


1269. Sarason, Irwin G., & Palola, Ernest G. 
(U. Washington) The relationship of test and 
general anxiety, difficulty of task, and experimental 
instructions to performance. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 
59, 185-191.—Performance in arithmetic and code 
substitution is more closely related to test anxiety 
than to general anxiety. Difficulty in the task and 
high motivation in the instructions combine to de- 
crease the performance of high-anxious Ss. Attempts 
to relate anxiety to either the instructional or dif- 
ficulty variables alone do not seem as fruitful as 
simultaneous analyses of the 3 variables —J. Arbit. 


1270. Soldz, H. Effects of a summary score on 
panel judgments. Nat. Res. Council tech. Rep., 
1959, No. 16. 13 p.—‘“A composite score, known as 
a Summary Score, was provided the 1959 fellowship 
selection panels [of the National Science Foundation 
Fellowship program] for the first time. . . . The evi- 
dence from the present study is that there were few 
changes in end results directly attributable to the pro- 
vision of the Summary Score.”—C. T. Morgan. 


1271. Spaulding, Geraldine. The application of 
secondary-school cumulative record data to the 
prediction of college success. New York: Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, 1960. 42 p.—‘Exceptionally 
good predictions of college success, as measured by 
average freshman grades, can be made from second- 
ary school course marks and achievement test results, 
if the grades from different institutions, with varying 
standards and methods of grading, are put on a com- 
mon scale by means of conversion procedures. .. . 
Correlations of many of the predictor variables with 
the adjusted criterion are between .70 and .80, with 
one or two coefficients reaching .81 and .82 for par- 
ticular groups. . . . The CEEB Scholastic Aptitude 
Test scores are more closely associated with college 
grades than are the results of the ACE Psychological 
Examination taken during the regular testing pro- 
grams in the schools, but neither one of these aptitude 
tests approaches the achievement test results in pre- 
dictive value.”—-C. T. Morgan. 


1272. Stellwagen, Walter R. (Syracuse U.) An 
examination of the use of linear and non-linear 
discriminant functions in the classification of col- 
lege students into academic groups. Dissertation 
Abstr., 1960, 20, 4435.—Abstract. 


1273. Vargas-Martinez, G. (Industrial U. San- 
tander, Bucaramanga, Colombia) Estandarizacién 
del Test de Matrices Progresivas en la Universidad 
Industrial de Santander. [Standardization of the 
Progressive Matrices Test in the Industrial Univer- 
sity of Santander.] Rev. U. Indust. Santander, 1959, 
1(1), 29-36.—“Progressive Matrices Test have been 
applied to the students of the Industrial University of 
Santander [Colombia]. Of 354 freshmen that took 
the test, 309 were selected and 45 were eliminated 
because of lack of comprehension in the questions and 
other small causes. The information obtained by the 
Dean of the Psychological Department of this Uni- 
versity made a standard table possible for new admis- 
sions in years to come.” English summary.—C. T. 
Morgan. 
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1274. Vineyard, Edwin E., & Bailey, Robert B. 
(Southwestern State Coll.) Interrelationships of 
reading ability, listening skill, intelligence, and 
scholastic achievement. J. develpm. Read., 1960, 
3, 174-178.—In a college freshman population it is 
shown that, although general verbal ability is related 
to scholastic achievement, secondary verbal skills do 
not show up as related.—J. R. Kinzer. 

1275. Washburne, Norman F. (51 Northdown 
Rd., Alexandria, Va.) Socioeconomic status, ur- 
banism and academic performance in college. J. 
educ. Res., 1959, 53, 130-137.—2 random samples of 
100 male freshmen were studied, one from a state- 
supported institution in a city of 7000 people, and the 
other from a privately endowed institution in a major 
northeastern city. For both samples, the students 
with the more urban residence secured the better 
grades, although the relation fell off at the higher 
levels of urbanism.—F. Goldsmith. 


(See also Abstracts 58, 64, 69, 678, 689, 782, 832) 


Testing Programs 


1276. Educational Testing Service. Educational 
Testing Service programs. Princeton, N.J.: ETS, 
1960. 36 p—A summary of current Educational 
Testing Service testing and service programs.—C. T. 
Morgan. 

1277. King, Bert T., & Gregory, Estella H. 
(USN Personnel Research Field Activity, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) Development of probability tables for 
predicting graduation from Radioman Class “A” 
School. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1959, 
No. 59-34. vii, 16 p—‘“In each week of the 24-week 
course given at Class ‘A’ Radioman (RM) School, 
Bainbridge, large and significant differences in speed 
of reception of Morse Code messages were found be- 
tween trainees who were eventually graduated and 
those who were dropped at some intermediate point. 
Probability tables were constructed which present, for 
each week and each code score, the chances in 100 
that a given trainee would fail to graduate. . 
Cumulative percentage curves were also presented 
which show the proportion of cases in the groups of 
Graduates and Drops who earned code scores at or 
below a given point. These curves indicated that in 
any week of the course code scores could be used to 
screen out trainees who would be dropped in some 
later week.”—H. P. Kelley. 


1278. Loret, Peter G., & West, Richard B. (U. 
California Medical Center, San Francisco) The can- 
cer achievement testing program: I. An overview. 
J. med. Educ., 1959, 34, 512-522.—In this program, 
supported by the National Cancer Institute, tests 
were given each year to medical and osteopathic fac- 
ulty and students. All but 12 United States medical 
schools took part at some time. Faculty and post- 
graduate groups with greater known cancer knowl- 
edge received higher scores than undergraduate medi- 
cal and osteopathic students. An increase in cancer 
knowledge also paralleled the amount of instruction 
received in cancer and allied subjects. Kuder-Rich- 
ardson coefficients of reliability ranged from .52 to 
.64 for Ist-year classes, and from .80 to .87 for 2nd-, 
3rd-, and 4th-year students. There is no significant 
correlation between the number of items recognized 
correctly by students and their improvement on suc- 
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cessive annual test administrations. According to an 
opinion survey the program motivated students and 
faculty to learn more about cancer. It also revealed 
certain strengths and weaknesses in cancer teaching. 
—J. T. Cowles. 

1279. Nettler, Gwynn. (Community Council 
Houston & Harris County, Tex.) Test burning in 
Texas. Amer. Psychologist, 1959, 14, 682-683.—"By 
a 5-1 vote the governing board of the Houston Inde- 
pendent School District, one of the largest in the 
nation, in June 1959 ordered burned the answer sheets 
to six socio-psychometrics administered to some 5,000 
ninth graders. . .. The action of the Houston trustees 
destroyed the labors of responsible school personnel 
and social scientists.” It is suggested that: “In gen- 
eral, the public relations of psychometricians is in a 
sad state and in need of repairs. . . . It seems advisable 
that future large-scale testing programs be preceded 
by a public ‘warm up’ explaining to as broad a seg- 
ment of the public as possible the purposes and meth- 
ods of such research. . . . Psychologists are behaving 
‘ethnocentrically’ in assuming that their ethic is 
shared by the people they study.”—S. J. Lachman. 


1280. Traxler, Arthur E. (Educational Records 
Bureau, NYC) Testing for the professions: Ac- 
counting. J. exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 341-346.—A pro- 
gram for the measurement of accounting has been 
conducted by the Educational Records Bureau for a 
number of years. The kinds of tests developed and 
used are described in detail along with important 
characteristics such as reliability, validity, and norms. 
—E. F. Gardner. 


Aptitudes 


1281. Cliff, Rosemary, & Kipnis, David. (USN 
Personnel Research Field Activity, Washington, 
D.C.) Prediction of officer candidate military apti- 
tude grades and peer ratings. USN Bur. Naval 
Personnel tech. Bull., 1959, No. 59-11. vii, 12 p.— 
Experimental instruments administered to Officer 
Candidate School (OCS) applicants were a Bio- 
graphical Information Blank (BIB), Study Habits 
Inventory, Risk Scale, Sports Information Inventory, 
Petty Officer Description Scale, Self-Description 
Scale, Cooperation Test, and Career Intensity Profile. 
Scores on the instruments were related to military 
aptitude grades and peer ratings of officer candidates 
in 2 OCS classes (Ns = 622 and 228) in order to 
determine their predictive efficiency. The BIB yielded 
low (.17-.29), but statistically significant, correlations 
with both grades and peer ratings, while the Risk 
Scale yielded low (.13-.15), but significant, correla- 
tions with peer ratings alone.—H. P. Kelley. 


1282. Highmore, G., & Jones, B. W. (Sawston 
Village Coll.) The athletic ability of boys in a 
secondary modern school. Brit. J. statist. Psychol., 
1959, 12, 127-131.—100 boys were tested and retested 
at the ages of 11 and 13, respectively, with 8 tests of 
athletic ability. A factor analysis by means of Burt's 
procedure (centroid factoring, Burt’s rotational pro- 
cedure) yielded a basic factor for general athletic 
ability and 3 group factors, slightly overlapping, for 
running, jumping, and throwing. ‘Contrary to what 
is usually found in factorial studies with cognitive 
tests, the contribution of the general factor to the 
total variance increased appreciably during the two- 
year interval between the two investigations: at the 
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same time the group factors became more specific and 
more distinctly recognizable. Three tests, one drawn 
from each of the three group factors, proved sufficient 
to yield a broad indication of a pupil’s athletic ability 
during the secondary school stage.”—H. P. Kelley. 


1283. Norton, Daniel P. (Hibbing High School, 
Minn.) The relationship of study habits and other 
measures to achievement in ninth-grade general 
science. J. exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 211-217.—A multi- 
ple regression study, based on 41 boys and 53 girls 
from 5 general science sections in 1 high school, did 
not find achievement in science to be more closely 
associated with study habits, as measured by instruc- 
tor rating, than with intelligence, reading ability, or 
aptitudes. “Aptitudes, as measured by the Differen- 
tial Aptitudes Tests, were the most significant pre- 
dictors for both sexes considered together.”—E. F. 
Gardner. 


1284. Sandon, F. (Somerset Education Commit- 
tee) Twins in the school population. Brit. J. 
statist. Psychol., 1959, 12, 133-138.—A statistical 
analysis of marks gained by over 1000 twins who have 
sat for various 11+ examinations for transfer to 
grammar schools shows that (a) the average ability 
of twins is well below that of the general population, 
and (b) the correlations between twins of the same 
sex are much higher than those between twins of 
opposite sex.- HH. FP. Kelley. 


1285. Santucci, Hilda. Données psychologiques 
et retard scolaire. | Psychological data and aca- 
demic delay Psychol. Franc., 1959, 4, 279-292.— 


A group of 13 boys and 8 girls averaging 12 years of 


age and [Q 90-110 were administered the WISC and 
tests of word association, digit span, motor skills, lat- 
eral dominance, and writing skill. The results showed 
that the degree of academic retardation was related 
to: (a) the level of verbal intelligence, (b) the ca- 
pacity for memorization, and (c) the level of writing 
skill. It was felt that children of IQ 90-100 were 
less able to compensate for motor and emotional diffi- 
culties, thus contributing to their academic problems. 
C. J. Adkins, 


1286. Wollack, Leonard. (USN Personnel Re- 
search Field Activity, Washington, D.C.) The va- 
lidity of the Basic Test Battery at Nuclear Pro- 
pulsion schools. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. 
Bull., 1959, No. 59-23. vii, 10 p—Scores of the 
BTB were correlated with 8-week grades at the Nu- 
clear Power School, New London. The General 
Classification Test (GCT) was the best single pre- 
dictor of school performance. The Mechanical Test 
was the poorest. GCT-+ Arithmetic Test was the 
best 2-test combination.—H. P. Kelley. 


(See also Abstracts 1234, 1254) 


Achievement 


1287. Erpicum, D. (Centre Psychologie Péda- 
gogie Union Miniére Haut-Katanga, Elizabethville, 
Congo) Tests mentaux et résultats scolaires chez 
des enfants Congolais. [Mental tests and school 
achievement among Congolese children.] Rev. Psy- 
chol. appl., 1959, 9, 11-21.—A pretest of numerical 
reasoning, a Ravens Matrix test, a 2nd numerical 
reasoning test, and arithmetic problems tests were 
given to 210 children in the 4th, 5th, and 6th grades 
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of Katanga schools. The results were correlated with 
each other and with grades in French and arithmetic. 
The best tests for these children are those calling for 
reasoning on the basis of academic knowledge.— 
W. W. Wattenberg. 


1288. North, R. D. Trial use of the 1959 edition 
of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests in some 
ERB member schools. [duc. rec. Bull., 1959, No. 
74, 61-74.—Revised (1959) Metropolitan Achieve- 
ment Tests, Form A, were administered to 567 pupils 
in Grades 1 through 8 in 4 independent schools, as 
well as to the 6th and 7th grade classes of a public 
school system. Format and content coverage were 
in general judged to be good. Because ceilings were 
found to be too low in some instances, an altered 
grade range usage of the batteries is suggested for 
testing in independent schools. The publishers re- 
portedly plan necessary upward extrapolations of the 
public school grade equivalent scale. Correlations 
with equivalent tests in the older Metropolitan and 
Stanford Form K batteries range from .49 to .87. 
Kuder-Richardson Formula 21 reliabilities for the 
new tests fall in the range of .63 to .93.—H. H. Gee. 


1289. Proctor, John M., & Kipnis, David. (USN 
Personnel Research Field Activity, Washington, 
D.C.) Relations between elapsed time since test- 
ing and prediction of school achievement. USN 
Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1959, No. 59-26. 
vii, 9 p—Basic Test Battery scores have better pre- 
dictive value for recruits than for career men at the 
Submarine Nuclear Power School. “Prediction of 
Nuclear Power School grades using the sum of scores 
on General Classification Test (GCT) and Arithme- 
tic Test (ARI) as the predictor was more accurate 
in younger (18-21 years of age) and more junior 
(Seaman) groups than in older and more senior 
groups. The desirability of a test developed specifi- 
cally for use with career enlisted personnel is indi- 
cated.”—H., P. Kelley. 


1290. Traxler, A. E., Spaulding, Geraldine; 
Hayes, E., et al. Summary of test results. Educ. 
rec. Bull., 1959, No. 74, 1-60.—The 1959 spring 
achievement testing program of the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau included several aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests. Elementary and secondary level pupils 
in 442 independent schools participated. 46 tables 
present score distributions. There are comparisons 
with current public school results and with results 
from earlier programs in independent schools. With 
the exception of foreign language achievement, “the 
scholastic aptitude and achievement of independent 
school pupils is apparently going upward. This in- 
crease may be due partly to a tendency of independent 
schools to be more selective in their admission policies 
and partly to increased pupil and teacher motivation 
stimulated by increasing difficulty of getting into col- 
lege as well as other pressures of our times.”—H. H. 
Gee. 

EDUCATION PERSONNEL 


1291. Byrd, Oliver E. (Stanford U.) Teacher 
health: Factors in mental health. NEA J., 1960, 
49, 77-78.—Such factors as job security, affection, 
freedom and independence, sense of accomplishment 
and recognition, self-esteem, and acceptance are dis- 
cussed as they relate to the mental health of teachers. 
—R. A. Hagin. 
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1292. Dreikurs, Rudolf. Do teachers understand 
children? Sch. Soc., 1959, 87, 88-90.—The one psy- 
chological approach which permits understanding of 
a child’s immediate behavior is the teleoanalytic ap- 
proach developed by Alfred Adler. Resistance to this 
approach stems from the association of teleology with 
theology and the element of self-determination implied 
by the approach. If a teacher wants to know the 
purposes of child misbehavior, she merely has to 
watch her own spontaneous and impulsive reaction. 


—E. M. Bower. 


1293. Ferry, M. G. Les rapports entre profes- 
seurs et étudiants. [The relations between profes- 
sors and students.] Hyg. ment., 1960, 49, 117-134.— 
Psychological aspects of student-faculty relations in 
French universities are discussed. Information was 
gathered by a questionnaire administered to faculty 
members and students. There is often a “wall of 
glass” between the 2 groups resulting in aloofness 
and disinterest in the professors and passivity, ti- 
midity, and even defiance in the students. Methods for 
overcoming this are suggested and discussed.—W. W. 
Meissner. 


1294. Keislar, Evan R., & McNeil, John D. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) The use of pupil accom- 
plices to investigate teacher behavior. J. exp. 
Educ., 1959, 27, 237-240.—The study, using 6th-grade 
pupil accomplices, attempted to determine whether 
teachers attach more importance to the pupil’s enjoy- 
ment or to his gain in achievement. The Ss were 


40 teachers in training. Where no criteria for selec- 
tion of method are suggested, most teachers were in- 
fluenced more by pupil spelling gain than by pupil 


preference. Where multiple criteria for selection of 
method are mentioned, the teachers differed reliably 
in the extent to which they were influenced by pupil 
enjoyment as contrasted with pupil gain in achieve- 
ment.—E. F. Gardner. 

1295. Nass, Martin L. (Brooklyn Coll.) Char- 
acteristics of a psychotherapeutically oriented 
group for beginning teachers. Ment. Hyg., NY, 
1959, 43, 562-567.—F rom a 1-year pilot project with 
a group of 6 carefully selected women teachers Nass 
found that the feelings and attitudes of newly ap- 
pointed teachers could be explored psychotherapeuti- 
cally under skilled leadership. He concluded that 
teachers often suffer strong guilt feeling associated 
with feelings of low self-esteem. After the group 
discussion teachers report increased classroom effec- 
tiveness and improved relationships outside the school 
environment.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


1296. National Education Association, Research 
Division. Salaries of urban teachers rising slowly. 
Nat. educ. res. Bull., 1959, 37, 67-73.—The 19th bi- 
ennial survey of salaries in urban schools reveals that, 
in 1958-59, classroom teachers received a mean salary 
of $5313, with only 5.3% paid as much as $7500. 
The differences in salary that once existed between 
the largest and smallest urban school systems are 
shrinking. About 757,000 teachers worked in urban 
schools in 1958-59.—J. S$. Ahmann. 


1297. Rubenstein, Ben O. (Wayne State U. 
Medical School) A comparison between cultural 
expectations regarding the role of the teacher 
and his actual role in the learning process. Educ. 
Admin, Superv., 1959, 45, 95-101.—After discussing 
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the differences between the 2 roles of the teacher, it 
is concluded that mental health programs can help 
teachers in the following ways: (a) mental hygiene 
must translate its material into educational concepts 
and techniques; (b) material must arise out of the 
teaching process; and (3) it must help teachers be- 
come more effective teachers, not part-time thera- 
pists—S. M. Amatora. 


1298. Schick, George Josef. 
Coll.) The predictive value of a teacher judgment 
test. J. exp. Educ., 1959, 27, 323-332.—The effec- 
tiveness of a teacher judgment test for predicting 
grade-point average, student-teaching grades, and 
efficiency ratings by school superintendents was stud- 
ied. 72 teachers, for whom all measures were ob- 
tained, constituted the population. Validity coeffi- 
cients of .30, .11 and .21 were reported. —E. F. Gard- 
ner. 


1299. Stanley, Julian C. (U. Wisconsin) Test 
biases of prospective teachers for identifying gifted 
children. Sch. Soc., 1959, 87, 175-177.—* Students 
who knew that they ranked quite high within a child 
development course on Terman’s Concept Mastery 
Test tended to prefer ability tests for identifying 
gifted children, while those who knew that they 
ranked quite low preferred nontest procedures.—E. 
M. Bower. 


1300. Wall, Bartholomew D. (Wayne State U.) 
Some attitudinal differences among educational 
specialists, administrators and teachers. J. educ. 
Res., 1959, 53, 115-117.—An attitudinal question- 
naire with 40 items was constructed to measure atti- 
tudes toward: the profession, children, one’s profes- 
sional peers, and education as a community agency. 
This scale was sent to 30 educational specialists, 30 
administrators, and 30 teachers, all employed by the 
Wayne County Board of Education, Michigan. Sta- 
tistically significant attitudinal differences existed 
among the mentioned groups.—F. Goldsmith. 


(See also Abstracts 94, 99, 962, 1182, 1253) 
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VocaATIONAL GUIDANCE & REHABILITATION 


1301. Roe, Anne, & Mierzwa, John. (Harvard 
U.) The use of the Rorschach in the study of 
personality and occupations. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 
24, 282-289.—Studies on the use of the Rorschach in 
career planning and occupational psychology are re- 
viewed and discussed.—A. F. Greenwald. 


1302. United States Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, Office of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation. The placement process in vocational 
rehabilitation counseling. Washington, D.C.: 
USDHEW OVR, 1960. viii, 104 p. $.35.—The 
place of handicapped in manpower structure; the 
client in the placement process; sources of occupa- 
tional information; locating job opportunities; job 
analysis; the employer in the placement process; 
placement in small business enterprise, homebound 
employment, and sheltered workshop; final placement 
and follow-up; special considerations in placing blind 
clients; and special studies in placement of the men- 
tally retarded and mentally ill are discussed.—G. C. 
Carter. 
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1303. Usdane, William M. Preliminary seminars 
on curriculum development for rehabilitation 
counselor training programs. San Francisco, Calif. : 
San Francisco State College, 1960. 48 p.—These 
proceedings of the 4th Rehabilitation Counselor 
Trainer Workshop held at San Francisco, California, 
December 7-9, 1959, contain tentative group reports 
on the following topics: the professional and inter- 
professional role of the rehabilitation counselor, coun- 
seling theory and technique, psychological and social 
aspects of disability, psychological testing and other 
assessment methods, occupational information and 
employment, medical information. The proceedings 
also include: (a) summaries of presentations at the 
December meeting by Samuel I. Hayakawa on “Com- 
munication in Curriculum Building’ and by Maxwell 
Jones on “The Rehabilitation Counselor and Other 
Professions in the Therapeutic Community,” and (b) 
a statement regarding training problems discussed 
at a meeting held March 28-30, 1960, in San Fran- 
cisco between the Coordinators’ Liaison Committee 
and the States’ Council Committee on Training.— 
L. J. Cantont. 

1304. Wood, Helen. The manpower future: Its 
challenge for vocational guidance. Personnel guid. 
J., 1959, 38, 300-304.—The occupational outlook for 
the decade of the 1960s will require increasing coun- 
seling with workers of all ages —S. Kavruck. 


(See also Abstracts 772, 1016, 1310, 1314) 


OccuPATIONAL & CAREER INFORMATION 


1305. Anderson, Adolph V., & Pickering, Ed- 
ward J. (USN Personnel Research Field Activity, 
San Diego, Calif.) The proficiency of Pacific Fleet 
sonarmen in the use of electronic test equipment. 
USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1959, No. 
59-30. vii, 27 p—aA test designed to measure ability 
to use electronic test equipment was administered to 
396 Pacific Fleet sonarmen. “On the average, the 
ability of sonarmen to operate volt ohm meters, 
vacuum tube volt meters, oscilloscopes, and signal 
generators was found to be poorer than desirable. 
Sonarmen below the grade of chief petty officer who 
were assigned to helicopter squadrons performed at a 
lower level on the test equipment test than sonarmen 
in other assignments.”—H. P. Kelley. 


1306. Harris, M. J. Conditions of employment 
of married women in industry. Personnel pract. 
Bull., 1959, 15,(4), 38-45.—The number of employed 
married women has risen markedly since the war. 
22 companies employing 4400 married women (of a 
total work force of 14,000) were surveyed. Married 
and single women were treated differently as far as 
recruitment and retrenchment policies but not as far 
as concessions and amenities were concerned.—J. L. 
Walker. 


1307. Johnson, Alton C., & Strother, George B. 
(U. Wisconsin) How to make your salary offer 
most attractive to college men. Personnel J., 1960, 
38, 334-337.—After 30 companies had been sent a 
questionnaire asking about basic salaries and the 
dollar value of fringe benefits ordinarily offered to 
average college graduates, 6 salary packages were 
described. Each had about the same monetary value 
but the base salaries ranged from $400 to $480 per 
month, and the fringe benefits varied from maximum 
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security to maximum risk (including opportunity to 
buy stock). 140 male upperclassmen and 23 gradu- 
ate students were given the 6 salary packages as 
paired comparisons and 15 related questions. Con- 
trary to expectations, there was a clear preference by 
the majority of the students for the maximum risk 
package. The older students attributed fringe bene- 
fits to union activities, while the younger students 
(under 25) attributed them to desire for security. 
Most students were interested in the cash value 
of fringe benefits, but preferred maximum freedom 
of choice in amount and kind of benefits—M. B. 
Mitchell. 


1308. Kruger, Daniel H. (Michigan State U.) 
Employment problems of the older worker. Mich. 
State U. bus. Top., 1959, 7(4), 29-39.—Older work- 
ers, ever increasing in numbers, encounter both real 
and imaginary difficulties in seeking employment, such 
as arbitrary age restrictions, union seniority policies, 
etc. The author examines the usual objections raised 
by management and unions, and re-evaluates their 
worth in light of current data. He offers 5 possible 
remedial solutions for improving the employment 
prospects of older workers: creation of new jobs, 
revision of hiring policies, redesigned jobs to fit older 
workers, revision of retirement policies to prepare 
employees to accept their retirement and to permit 
recognition of individual differences in decline, and 
recognition by the community of the problems of 
older workers.—M. F. Estep. 

1309. Kunde, Thelma, & Dawis, Rene. (U. Min- 
nesota) Comparative study of occupational pres- 
tige in three western cultures. Personnel guid. J., 
1959, 37, 350-352.—This is a replication in Germany 
and in the Philippines of a study conducted by Deeg 
and Paterson. General conclusion: “that rankings 
of social status of occupations (in the three countries) 
follows a predictable pattern, with professional and 
managerial occupations ranked highest and unskilled 
occupations ranked lowest, with ‘white-collar’ occu- 
pations ranked higher than ‘blue-collar’ occupations.” 
—H,. Kaczkowski. 

1310. Secadas, F. 
Paloma, Madrid, Spain) Aptitudes del aprendi- 
zaje: Investigacién factorial. [Apprenticeship ap- 
titudes: A factorial investigation.] Rev. Psicol. gen. 
apl., Madrid, 1958, 13, 357-385.—A program to in- 
vestigate factorial structure of some occupations, set 
up predictive tests for these, and plan their courses 
of study is described. These courses are mechanics, 
metalworking, carpentry, electronics, and graphic 
arts. Factoring tasks in these yields metalworking- 
mechanical, electronics-printing, and bookbinding- 
carpentry factors. Tests given the students yield 
mechanical, quantitative-graphic, manipulative, and 
plastic-artistic factors. Factoring interests yields 
mainly artistic, scientific, social, practical. A new 
analysis based on these gives 6 factors: plastic-artistic, 
interests, quantitative-graphic, verbal-abstract, visual- 
verbal, mechanicomanipulative. Using pass-fail cri- 
teria, validity correlations are .75.—B. S$. Aaronson. 

1311. Siegel, A. I. & Schultz, D. G. Post- 
training performance criterion development and 
application: Generalized Guttman and Thurstone 
scales for electronic job performance evaluation. 
Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psychological Services, 1960. 
ix, 60 p.—Performance evaluative check lists appli- 
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cable to + different electronically oriented Naval 
specialties were developed. The check lists, based 
on equal-appearing interval scales, also met the Gutt- 
man scalability requirements. The results support 
the conclusions that the technical skills studied are 
scalable in the same manner as attitudes and the 
sensory phenomena which have been scaled psycho- 
physically. The scales offer a quick and convenient 
way to evaluate technical proficiency and provide a 
basis for evaluating the effectiveness of technical 
training programs.—P. Federman. 

1312. Stordahl, Kalmer E., & Bryant, J. How- 
ard. (USN Personnel Research Field Activity, 
Washington, D.C.) The development of measures 
for the evaluation of FT performance. USN Bur. 
Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1959, No. 59-8. vii, 58 
p.—This study reports the refinement of procedures 
and instruments developed to obtain shipboard data 
to assess the influence upon personnel performance of 
policy and program changes. A single rating group, 
Fire Control Technician (FT), was studied. A total 
of 239 FTs and their enlisted supervisors were stud- 
ied. 28 criterion variables were factor analyzed using 
the data from 98 representative FTs, for whom com- 
plete data were available. 4 independent dimensions 
of evaluation were: (a) General Adaptability to Navy 
Life, (b) Technical Proficiency, (c) General Ability, 
and (d) Clerical Ability. The professional perform- 
ance mark from the enlisted Performance Evaluation 
Worksheet provided a measure of General Adapta- 
bility, while 2 performance measures provided the 
best practical ratings of Technical Proficiency.— 
H. P. Kelley. 


1313. Storey, Walter D. (Purdue U.) The 


development and preliminary evaluation of a check 
list of hourly and non-exempt job activities. Dis- 
sertation Abstr., 1960, 20, 4435.—Abstract. 

1314. Yoder, Dale, & Nelson, Roberta J. Jobs 
in employee relations: Descriptions of the preva- 


lent personnel specializations. New York: Ameri- 
can Management Association, 1959. 52 p. $1.50.— 
Descriptions are given for the following positions in 
employee relations: (a) directors of employee rela- 
tions, of personnel, and of labor relations; (b) super- 
visors of employment and placement, of training, of 
wage and salary administration, of benefits and serv- 
ices, of personnel research; (c) specialists in employ- 
ment and placement, in training, in wage and salary 
administration, in benefits and services, and in per- 
sonnel research; (d) associated positions as medical 
services director, occupational health nurse, safety 
director, and editor of employee publications. The 
descriptions include an analysis of percent of time 
devoted to 7 different functions, reported titles, prin- 
cipal duties, and qualifications for employment with 
respect to experience and educational preparation. 
The descriptions are based on complete questionnaire 
responses for 600 employee relations personnel out 
of 1400 who received the questionnaire—IV. Cole- 
man. 


(See also Abstracts 98, 1220) 


SELECTION, PLACEMENT, & APPRAISAL 


1315. Alf, Edward F., & Gordon, Leonard V. 
(USN Personnel Research Field Activity, San Diego, 
Calif.) Prediction of academic success in engi- 
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neering at post graduate school. USN Bur. Naval 
Personnel tech. Bull., 1959, No. 59-33. vii, 18 p.— 
Officer Classification Battery (OCB) scores were 
obtained for 465 officers who entered the engineering 
school. Also, Naval Academy class standings were 
obtained for the 353 academy graduates in this group. 
Time elapsed between graduation from the academy 
and entering the school was also noted. Course grades 
were used as indices of success. The academy class 
standings were very effective in predicting success 
in engineering some 4-7 years later. Time elapsed 
between graduation and entering the school, within 
this range, was unrelated to school success. The 
combined Verbal Reasoning and Mathematics sub- 
tests of the OCB, while less effective than academy 
standings, were adequate for predicting success of 
nonacademy graduates.—H. P. Kelley. 


1316. Brokaw, Leland D., & Tomlinson, Helen. 
Impact of a negatively weighted variable on the 
validity of an aptitude index. USAF WADD tech. 
Note, 1960, No. 60-38. iii, 6 p—Evaluation of the 
impact of a negatively weighted variable as a part 
of a composite score is made by comparison between 
the characteristics of such composites and the charac- 
teristics of the composites with that variable removed. 
The validity of the aptitude indexes was increased, but 
not significantly, by eliminating the negatively 
weighted element; the correlation between the apti- 
tude indexes was strongly affected. . . . The results 
strongly support the use of negatively weighted ele- 
ments in the aptitude indexes of differential classifi- 
cation batteries; they indicate that other purposes are 
best served by batteries involving only positively 
weighted elements.—Author abstract. 


1317. Cobb, Bart B. Conversion of aptitude 
indexes between Forms AC-1B and AC-2A of the 
Airman Classification Battery. USAF WADD 
tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-39. iii, 6 p.—The study 
represents an empirical approach by which scales 
have been developed to facilitate conversion of apti- 
tude indexes derived from the Airman Classification 
Battery AC-1B to equivalents of corresponding apti- 
tude indexes for the Airman Classification Battery 
AC-2A. . . . The Armed Forces Qualification Test 
score was used as a reference variable to select and 
equate an AC-1B sample with an AC-2A sample. 
Frequency distributions were obtained for each of 
4 sets of corresponding indexes, and conversion tables 
were derived by the equipercentile technique.—Author 
abstract. 


1318. Crissy, W. J. E., & Lapp, Charles L. ( Per- 
sonnel Development, Inc.) Sound selection: First 
step in building an effective sales force. Advanc. 
Mgmt., 1960, 25(3), 6-10.—Despite the dollars in- 
volved, many companies continue to do a haphazard 
job in selecting their salesmen. . . . Offered as a 
remedy is a guide to effective selection designed to 
benefit both company and applicant.—Author abstract. 

1319. Flanagan, John C., Fivars, Grace, & Tuska, 
Shirley A. Predicting success in typing and key- 
board operation. Personnel guid. J., 1959, 37, 353- 
357.—A detailed account of the development of the 
Tapping Test is presented. The average reliability 
coefhicient (split-half) was 0.92. Concurrent validity 
coefficients using Ist-semester typine grades ranged 
from 0.44 to 0.60 with an average of 0.53. Predictive 
validity coefficients using 2nd-semester grades ranged 
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from 0.34 to 0.66 
students training 
i supplementary device for 
Kacskowskt 

1320. Fokkema, S. D., & Dirkzwager, A. A 
comparison of subjective and objective methods 
for observation of discussion groups in personnel 
selection. Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 17, 55-79.— 
Objective techniques have demonstrated fitness for 
prediction of practical criteria but not as devices for 
the exploration of concrete individual experiences. 
In leaderless discussion Ss were observed 
by subjective and objective Os for sociability, effec- 
tivity, and individual prominence or leadership. For 
the prediction of behavior criteria, objective observa- 
tion is diagnostically superior. Subjective observa- 
tions correlate better with self-report data. Dimen- 
sions unreliably observed are unreliably predicted. 
Subjective O's variables contribute only slightly to 
the trial and error factor. Sociability is less consist- 
ent than other dimensions.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


1321. Goldstein, Arnold P. (U. Pittsburgh 
School Medicine) The fakability of the Kuder 
Preference Record and the Vocational Appercep- 
tion Test. J. proj. Tech., 1960, 24, 133-136—30 
college seniors took both tests under 2 sets of instruc- 
tions. “Fakability was determined on the basis of 
test-retest comparisons for both instruments.” Find- 
ings indicated successful faking of Kuder responses 
while VAT responses were not successfully faked as 
defined by 3 criteria. ‘Results were interpreted as 
offering some support for the use of projective meas- 
ures of vocational interests in the personnel selection 
setting.”—A. F. Greenwald. 


Test may be used for screening 
facilities are limited or as 
hiring purposes.—H., 


where 


sessions, 


1322. Mayfield, Harold. 
fense of performance appraisal. 


(Owens, Ill.) In de- 
Harv. bus. Rev., 
1960, 38, 81-87.—Long experience in one company 
points to the success of the conventional progress 
interview. The personal judgment and common 
sense of the supervisor can be relied upon in apprais- 
ing the strengths and weaknesses of subordinates and 
in communicating his advice to them. Some super- 
visors may have to be coached “to pose a few ques- 
tions” during such interviews, “and to ask themselves 
at the close . . . if the other person did at least half 
the talking.” The fears currently being expressed 
by some psychologists about conventional procedures 
are more theoretical than real—C, F. Youngberg. 


1323. Pickering, Edward J. (USN Personnel 
Research Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) Devel- 
opment of a Doppler test. USN Bur. Naval Per- 
sonnel tech. Bull., 1959, No. 59-27. iii, 21 p—Sea- 
recordet materials were used to (a) develop and 
evaluate a test to measure sonarmen’s ability to deter- 
mine Doppler and (b) provide a set of Doppler items 
for drills in Doppler training. Administration of the 
experimental 60-item test to 6 classes (N = 99) at 
the Fleet Sonar School, San Diego, indicated that the 
test can be expected to discriminate accurately indi- 
vidual differences in Doppler ability—H,. P. Kelley. 


1324. Sharma, Atmananda. (Naval Psychologi- 
cal Research Unit, Cochin, India) A classification 
project for third specialist course sailors: A 
follow-up study. Def. sci. J., Delhi, 1959, 9, 170- 
184.—The standard scores made by sailors on VGIT, 
PGIT, MCT, MAT, and MASYT were analysed, 
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separately, in terms of their TSQC Examination re- 
sults; and critical scores or chances of success estab- 
lished. These were found to be roughly zero standard 
score in all cases. The predictive validities of these 
tests at their respective critical scores were found to 
be .48 for VGIT, 1.00 for PGIT, .20 for MCT, .58 
for MAT, and 1.00 for MASYT, each test considered 
separately. The predictive validity for the entire 
classification procedure taken as a whole was found 
to be .93.—Author abstract. 


1325. Siegel, A. I., Schultz, D. G., & Benson, S. 
Post-training performance criterion development 
and application: A further study into technical 
performance check list criteria which meet the 
Thurstone and Guttman scalability requirements. 
Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psychological Services, 1960. 
vi, 78 p—Skills, hypothesized to be scalable in the 
same manner (Guttman and Thurstone equal-appear- 
ing interval scales) as attitudues and sensory phe- 
nomena, were investigated in the lst phase of the 
study. Although results support the hypothesis, dis- 
crepant data raise some question as to the generality 
of the hypothesis. In the 2nd phase, little support was 
obtained for the hypothesis that the level of perform- 
ance for the machinist’s mate will correlate closely 
with naval attitudes as measured through an atti- 
tudinal inventory. In the 3rd phase, intercorrelations 
between various predictors and fleet performance 
were performed and an equation to predict the Scaled 
Technical Training Check Lists was developed.— 
P. Federman. 

1326. Stark, Stanley. (U. Illinois) A note on 
the use of evidence in The Organization Man. 
Curr. econ. Comment, 1958, 20(3), 61-66.—A brief 
but detailed rebuttal of some of Whyte’s criticisms 
of personnel testing. —C. T. Morgan. 


1327. Votaw, D. F., Jr. (Yale U.) Functional 
tests of solutions of personnel assignment prob- 
lems. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959, No. 59-358. 
v, 42 p—tThe cards of 12,000 airmen who had already 
been assigned job categories were processed on an 
[BM Type 650 computer. It is not only possible to 
classify personnel rapidly by use of such a computer, 
but it is also possible to determine whether quotas 
can be met with available personnel meeting the 
minimum scores on the 5 aptitude tests. If not, the 
computer can be used to determine the number and 
type of recruits needed or the amount the cutoff scores 
will have to be lowered to meet the quotas for each 
job category with available personnel. “Six appen- 
dices give technical details of the development of 
procedures and programs and the results of successive 
tryouts.”—M, B. Mitchell. 


1328. Wagner, E. E. (Akron U.) Differences 
between old and young executives on objective 
psychological test variables. /. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 
296-—299.—300 executives in 2 age groups, 35 and 
younger and 45 and over, were compared on 25 ob- 
jective test variables. “Differences in intelligence 
were negligible. Larger differences were noted in 
interest and temperament.”—J. Botwinick. 


1329. Wollack, Leonard, & Kipnis, David. 
(USN Personnel Research Field Activity, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) Development of a device for selecting 
recruiters. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 
1960, No. 60-1. vii, 17 p—Scores on the Persuasive 
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scale of the Kuder Preference Record—Vocational 
were found to be statistically associated with success 
as a navy recruiter, although tne absolute magnitude 
of correlation was relatively small (r’s = .17-.24).— 


H. r. Kelley. 
(See also Abstracts 800, 1311, 1333, 1362) 


TRAINING 


1330. Cunningham, John J. (E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co.) Reading training for professional 
technical employees. Advanc. Mgmt., 1959, 24(9), 
27-29.—Describes a reading training program and 
the results of tests of gains made through the pro- 
gram.—C. T. Morgan. 


1331. Hatch, Richard S. An evaluation of the 
effectiveness of a self-tutoring approach applied 
to pilot training. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959, 
No. 59-320. v, 19 p.—2 matched groups of pilots 
were pretested on their knowledge of instrument fly- 
ing information. They were asked to criticize the 
multiple choice items on the test and were told that 
items were being prepared for self-tutoring devices, 
using a type of “game appeal,” that were being pur- 
chased for all the crew lounges. The device was 
then installed in the crew lounge where 58 Ss were 
stationed. No device was available to the 36 control 
Ss. After a 2-month period both groups were post- 
tested. Despite minimal exposure to the machine, 
players improved significantly on the criterion tests 
while nonplayers did not—M. B. Mitchell. 


1332. McGuiness, John S. (Bankers Life Co., 
Chicago, Ill.) A managerial game for an insurance 
company. Operat. Res., 1960, 8, 196-209.—The 
game “is designed primarily as a training device for 
middle management and higher executive levels. .. . 
In addition to the mathematical model on which it 
is based, sufficient references are listed to provide 
any individual company with most of the essential 
data needed for actually setting up its own game.”— 
M. R. Marks. 


1333. Pickering, Edward J. (USN Personnel 
Research Field Activity, San Diego, Calif.) An 
experimental investigation of Doppler training. 
USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1959, No. 
59-29. vii, 51 p.—Research and development in Dop- 
pler training during and since World War II is de- 
scribed. Also described is a research project to 
evaluate the effectiveness of Doppler training. The 
research results indicate: (a) The average ability of 
sonar students to judge Doppler is significantly im- 
proved through training. (b) The particular instruc- 
tor who teaches Doppler greatly affects the results 
of training. (c) Students who are poor judges of 
Doppler before training do not, even though they 
improve, reach a proficiency level adequate for fleet 
performance. (d) Initially superior judges of Dop- 
pler improve through training and do maintain a 
proficiency level adequate for fleet performance. (e) 
From an economics viewpoint more might be accom- 
plished by selecting for Doppler ability than by train- 
ing poor judges of Doppler. 15 refs—H. P. Kelley. 

1334. Sheldon, William, & Braam, Leonard S. 
(Syracuse U.) Reading improvement for men and 
women in industry. Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Uni- 
ver. Press, 1959. 96 p. $3.50.—A reading-improve- 
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ment program designed for 13 weeks contains mate- 
rials organized in units according to skills of good 
readers. 51 reading selections present different sub- 
ject matter and levels of difficulty. Many tests are 
accompanied by comprehension tests and keys and 
others by a variety of exercises. 12 vocabulary exer- 
cises are included. Appendix contains lists of affixes 
with their meanings and sample words.—B. T. Jensen. 

1335. Stroud, Peggy Vv. (Bell Telephone Co. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) Evaluating a human 
relations training program. Personnel, 1959, 36(6), 
52-60.—A report of an attempt by the Bell Telephone 
Company of Pennsylvania to evaluate the effective- 
ness of a human relations training course called Per- 
sonal Factors in Management. An effective measure 


of performance change was found in the areas which 
the training program covered.—l’. M. Staudt. 


(See also Abstracts 136, 144, 904, 1360, 1372) 


MotivaTIon & ATTITUDES 


1336. Fliegel, Frederick C. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Aspirations of low-income farmers and their 
performance potential for change. Rural Sociol., 
1959, 24, 205-214.—Economic aspirations of 189 
farmers in one Pennsylvania county tended to be ori- 
ented away from the farm to other sources of family 
income. Level of aspiration was measured by a 10- 
item scale included in the article—H. K. Moore. 

1337. Ford, James D. (United States Army) 
The Army officer reviews his “big business.” Mich. 
State U. bus. Top., 1959, 7(4), 58-67.—Reports find- 
ings from a survey done to discover the Army officer’s 
orientation towards his work, his concept of the or- 
ganization he serves, and his attitudes towards 
morale, authority, efficiency, discipline, and leader- 
ship. Replies were received from 72 career Army 
officers (captain through colonel) and from 100 recent 
ROTC graduates just beginning the 2 years active 
duty required. 21 tables—WM. F. Estep. 

1338. Glass, Stephen J. (Norton AFB, Calif.) 
Creative thinking can be released and applied. 
Personnel J., 1960, 39, 176-177.—Negative forces 
such as fears, selfishness, oversensitivity, rigidity, 
indecision, indifference, complacency, laziness, and 
conservatism are barriers to creative thinking. A 
Business Gaming or Simulation device can be used 
to get groups of employees intellectually and emo- 
tionally involved in a competitive task. ‘‘This per- 
formance sets the stage for an unstructured, spon- 
taneous discussion which permits the release of all 
negative forces.”—M. B. Mitchell. 

1339. Lean, W. Work problems of young fac- 
tory employees. Personnel pract. Bull., 1960, 16(2), 
26-30.—The personnel manager of an electrical in- 
dustry employing 2600 people, 13% of whom are 
“juniors” found that “young workers” have special 
problems because they have different values. It is 
reasonable to expect about 70% as much output from 
them as would be expected from an adult. While they 
may be as intelligent and have as much aptitude as 
adults, they should not be put on tasks requiring sus- 
tained concentration. They work better with adults 
than with each other. They adapt to office work more 
quickly than to bench work. No statistics are pre- 
sented. Examples of the handling of problems are 
presented.—J. L. Walker. 
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1340. Levy, Sidney L. (Social Research, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill.) This way to self improvement. Per- 
sonnel J., 1960, 38, 373-376.—Self-improvement in 
areas of skill and knowledge can be gratifying to one’s 
self-esteem and sense of competence. Self-improve- 
ment in areas of human relations and insight is more 
difficult to achieve and involves value systems as well 
as the ego. For instance, being realistic about am- 
bition requires learning specifically what you are am- 
bitious for and what you work for, rather than just 
vaguely seeking success —M. B. Mitchell. 

1341. Wall, L. R. A study of employee prob- 
lems. Personnel pract. Bull., 1959, 15(4), 33-37.— 
“Problems were defined as personal worries or re- 
quests for advice on matters” both on and off the 
job in this study of 30 companies employing from 
100 to 5000 people. Total employed was 28,000. 121 
problems were recorded over a 6-week period in one 
state and a 3-month period in another. Women pre- 
sented 3 times as many problems as men. A little 
over half of the problems for both sexes originated on 
the job. Pay, hours, relations with others, and ad- 
vancement were most often on-the-job problems. 
Domestic difficulties, health, and financial matters 
were most often off-the-job problems. Length of 
service and whether or not native were not factors.— 
J. } Walker. 

1342. Wolff, Harold G. Every man has his 
breaking point? The conduct of prisoners of war. 
Milit. Med., 1960, 125, 85-104.—Behavior of war 
prisoners of the Korean War is based on historical 
record examinations and interrogations. Of 4428 
Americans who survived Korean Communist im- 
imprisonment, 192 were investigated. In adverse cap- 
tivity circumstances, only about 5% will conduct 
themselves with distinction (loyalty), and 5% also 
will fall in line with the enemy. The rest fall in be- 
tween these 2. The breaking point in the United 
States Army is 85 days of combat tension; 75% will 
break down after 140 days, 90% after 210 days. 
Mind is the aggregate of purposes, needs, appetites, 
and drives; and the brain adapts to all conditions. 
Devices used in warfare to “break down” resistance 
of prisoners include prolonged adversity, sleep de- 
privation, drugs, hypnosis and persuasion, and seduc- 
tion. Early training in childhood establishes codes 
of conduct and emotional status which confirm loyalty 
or its lack, and which may resist adverse circum- 
stances, even to survival crises in war prisoner situa- 
tions.—O. /. Jacobsen. 


(See also Abstracts 1345, 1355) 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


1343. Beckhard, Richard. Helping a group with 
planned change: A case study. /. soc. Issues, 1959, 
15(2), 13-19.—A report of an attempt by a consult- 
ant to assist a client system in an industrial setting 
to diagnose management communications and to plan 
systematically a change in relationships among the 
key executives, the department heads, and their de- 
partments.—J/. A. Fishman. 

1344. Bellows, Roger. (Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry & Co.) The challenge to tomorrow’s ex- 
ecutive. Advanc. Mgmt., 1960, 25(4), 6-10.—Quali- 
fications of present-day executives are examined to 
find if they are prepared to meet future changes in 
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their own goals and business relationships as well as 
problems rising from anticipated world population 
changes.—Author abstract. 

1345. Benge, Eugene J. (Benge Associates) 
Morale of supervisors. Advanc. Mgmt., 1959, 24 
(3), 17-19.—Summarizes 11 attitude surveys of em- 
ployees and supervisors. Usually supervisors have 
higher morale than employees, but 10 areas of morale 
deficiency are outlined.—C. T. Morgan. 

1346. Burns, John E. (De Paul U.) Human 
relations in action: A case study in mismanage- 
ment. Advanc. Mgmt., 1959, 24(12), 25-27.—Ap- 
pointing a man as head of an activity does not make 
him a leader: leadership must be won.—Author ab- 
Stract. 


1347. Glidewell, John C. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) The entry problem in consultation. 
J. soc. Issues, 1959, 15(2), 50-59.—The entry of the 
consultant is a special case of a more general prob- 
lem: The attachment of a new person to an existing 
social system. It is suggested that the entry prob- 
lem can be defined in terms of the goodness of fit 
(in congruence, complementation, or conflict) be- 
tween the consultant and the client social system with 
respect to 3 variables: (a) perception of need; (b) 
perception of prospective equity of role, resource, and 
reward distribution; and (c) perception of prospect- 
tive appropriateness of feeling interchange, with spe- 
cial concern about dependency and counterdependency. 
—J. A. Fishman. 


1348. Krugman, Herbert E. Organization struc- 
ture and the organization man. In J. G. Peatman 
& E. L. Hartley (Eds.), Festschrift for Gardner 
Murphy (see 35: 15). Pp. 241-248.—Whyte’s Or- 
ganization Man is said to be found chiefly in what the 
author calls tall organizations, i.e., one with many 
levels of authority and with relatively few subor- 
dinates reporting to each manager. The formal char- 
acteristics of tall and flat organizations are related to 
psychological influences and effects, such as the 
greater amount of regimentation required in tall or- 
ganizations.—H. B. English. 

1349. Lippitt, Gordon L. (George Washington 
U.) Consulting with a national organization: A 
case study. J. soc. Issues, 1959, 15(2), 20-27.—A 
case study of a continuing consultation process with 
a large semi-governmental social welfare organiza- 
tion covering the period 1953 to 1959. Specific fac- 
tors contributing to the development of a successful 
consultant relationship are discussed. These deal 
with the nature of the top management, the consult- 
ants, and the philosophies that guided them.—J. A. 
Fishman. 


1350. Lippitt, Gordon L. (George Washington 
U.) A study of the consultation process. J. soc. 
Issues, 1959, 15(2), 43-50.—An exploration of the 
“psychological dimensions” in the consultation proc- 
ess. (a) The consulting organization should, as soon 
as possible, assign the consultant who will remain in 
a continuing relationship with the client group. (b) 
If it is necessary to consult over an extensive period 
of time, it is desirable to build in subgroup action to 
reinforce the relationship between meetings of the 
consultant and the client group. (c) A consultant 
must work within the dimensions of the previous 
background and history of the group. (d) It is ad- 
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vantageous to have a formal “beginning” and “end”’ 
to the consulting relationship—J. A. Fishman. 
1351. MacDonald, Lois. (New York U.) Lead- 
ership dynamics and the trade-union leader. New 
York: New York Univer. Press, 1959. 156 p.— 
Evaluation of labor leadership, its impact on labor- 
management relations, and research limitations are 
the stated purposes of this analysis by economists. 
Sources of information include direct observation, 
personal interview and questionnaire, and extensive 
survey of the literature on labor leaders—M. York. 


1352. Mangum, Garth L. (Harvard U.) Tam- 
ing wildcat strikes. Harv. bus. Rev., 1960, 38, 88- 
96.—In recent years those companies which have 
dealt with this problem successfully have followed 
certain policies: (a) The behavior of employees 
should not be condoned; all participants must be 
penalized in some way. (b) The company should 
refuse to discuss any issues while a stoppage is in 
progress. (c) A legalistic, rather than a clinical, 
flexible, or compassionate approach should be pursued 
consistently.—C. F. Youngberg. 

1353. Merenda, P. F., & Clarke, W. V. (Walter 
V. Clarke Associates, East Providence, R.I.) Per- 
sonality profiles of self-made company presidents: 
A second look. Engng. industr. Psychol., 1959, 1, 
95-101.—Profile scores on the Activity Vector Analy- 
sis, an adjective check list type of temperament scale, 
were obtained for 127 company presidents and com- 
pared with those of various nonpresident samples as 
well as with a hypothetical profile. The self-made 


men are characterized by aggressive, socially domi- 
nant, and independent patterns, and are generally 


more congruent in their “social self’ and “basic self” 
perceptions than are members of the mixed occupa- 
tions sample. The data also suggest that they are 
“generally more active and possess more potential 
energy for activity’ than members of the mixed 
group.—C. F. Youngberg. 

1354. Merrill, Harwood F. Classics in manage- 
ment: Selections from the historic literature of 
management. New York: American Management 
Association, 1960. 446 p. $9.00.—An anthology of 
basic works by Robert Owen, Charles Babbage, 
Henry Metcalfe, Henry Robinson Towne, Frederick 
Winslow Taylor, Henry Laurence Gantt, Russell 
Robb, Harrington Emerson, Alexander Hamilton 
Church, Leon Pratt Alford, Henri Fayol, Frank 
Bunker Gilbreth, Oliver Sheldon, Mary Parker Fol- 
lett, Harry Arthur Hopf, and George Elton Mayo. 


1355. Mikel, F. J. (Whirlpool Corp., St. Joseph, 
Mich.) The key to motivation. Personnel, 1959, 
36, 70-74.—To motivate employees adequately, man- 
agement must take steps to restore some intrinsic 
meaning to work itself. “Only by investing work 
content with more and more challenge instead of with 
less and less can it hope to harness the unused ener- 
gies and abilities that must come into play if the 
individual worker is to achieve peak performance in 
his job."—V. M. Staudt. 


1356. Miller, Eric J. (Tavistock Inst.) Tech- 
nology, territory, and time. Hum. Relat., 1959, 12, 
243-272.—The concepts of Trist and Rice are further 
developed, and the principles of differentiation of 
operating units within a complex industrial system are 
explored. In Lewinian terms, this paper deals with 
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the foreign hull of the life space of the individual. 
It is proposed that any production system can be 
defined along the 3 dimensions given in the title. 
Organizational models drawn from industry are used 
to illustrate the point that the way in which the task 
is broken down largely determines the kind of man- 
agement required. 15 refs.—M. York. 

1357. Newman, Louis E. (Smithcraft Corp.) 
Human values for management engineers. Ad- 
vanc. Mgmt., 1959, 24(7), 15-17.—7 principles are 
described for guiding management in its programs.— 
C. T. Morgan. 


1358. Quinn, James B. (Dartmouth Coll.) How 
to evaluate research output. Harv. bus. Rev., 1960, 
38, 69-80.—If management is to make progress in 
this area it must isolate each determinant of research 
success, establish the relative importance of each, and 
develop performance measures which indicate how 
strong or weak the total program is in terms of each 
determinant. It should discontinue its search for 
single, aggregate measures that do not exist. Quan- 
titative measures should be used only where it can be 
demonstrated that they measure what they purport to 
measure; they should be supplemented by the best 
available qualitative devices —C. F. Youngberg. 


1359. Ross, A. M., & Hartman, P. T. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley) Changing patterns of industrial 
conflict. New York: John Wiley, 1960, x, 220 p. 
$6.50.—6 ratios: (a) union membership as a per- 
centage of nonagricultural employment, (b) number 
of workers involved in strikes as against percentage 
of union membership, (c) workers involved versus 
number of nonagricultural employees, (d) workers 
involved versus working days lost per year, (e) union 
members versus working days lost, and (f) average 
time lost per nonagricultural worker indicate a down- 
ward trend in strike activity since 1900 in 15 coun- 
tries studied. 4 patterns of activity emerge: North 
European (2 variants), Mediterranean-Asian, North 
American and 3 special cases in all of which the rate 
varies. The principal influences on strike activity 
are: (a) Condition of labor movement, (b) collective 
bargaining structure, (c) role of the state, (d) labor’s 
political program. The downward trend was accom- 
plished through changes in employer policies, dis- 
pute-settlement techniques, government functions, and 
union programs, all in a context of relatively stable 
union membership.—E. Q. Miller. 


1360. Seashore, Charles, & Van Egmond, Elmer. 
(U. Michigan) The consultant-trainer role in 
working directly with a total staff. J. soc. Issues, 
1959, 15(2), 36-42.—The problem of interpersonal 
relations among staff members is one of the most dif- 
ficult areas in which to accomplish planned change 
in an organization. The approach outlined here con- 
sists of providing assistance both in diagnosing prob- 
lems and in carrying out change by involving all 
members of the organization who are directly related 
to the problem situation in the development of the 
skills and resources needed to overcome the difficulty. 
The consultant-trainer can contribute to the change 
process by: (a) freeing personnel in the organization 
to participate in the training process; (b) serving as 
the stimulus for redefining the situation; (c) provid- 
ing initiative in exploring difficult or unknown prob- 
lem areas; (d) providing continuous support as the 
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change process is started; (e) aiding in the continu- 
ous diagnosis of problems; and (f) providing helpful 
information, procedures, and resources.—J. A. Fish- 
man. 


1361. Stark, Stanley. (U. Illinois) Research 
criteria of executive success. /. Bus. U. Chi., 1959, 
32(1), 14 p.—Progress in scientific prediction of ex- 
ecutive success is severely hampered by inability to 
solve the criterion problem. Organization rank and 
global effectiveness ratings have served as success 
criteria in the few studies to date. Organization rank 
is questionable on the grounds that nonmerit selection 
considerations contribute unknown but probably large 
amounts of irrelevant variance. Global effectiveness 
ratings are probably too specific to the situations they 
are drawn from. Criterion grouping based on effec- 
tiveness in specific management functions is 
gested as an alternative—Author abstract. 

1362. Tagiuri, Renato. (Harvard U.) Research 
in executive selection: Some needed directions of 
effort. Advanc. Mgmt., 1959, 24(6), 11-14.—Dis 
cusses “several issues that need attention in research 
on management selection.” —C. T. Morgan. 


1363. Warner, W. Lloyd, & Martin, Norman H. 
(Eds.) (Michigan State U.) Industrial man: 
Businessmen and business organizations. New 
York: Harper, 1959. xi, 580 p. $6.50.—A collection 
of writings of authorities in the behavioral and man- 
agement sciences supplemented by introductory state- 
ments to chapters and other selections by the editors. 
Emphasis is placed on the job of top business leader, 
with selections devoted to personalities of managers; 
occupational and social mobility; goals and tasks of 
businessmen; the social structure of business enter- 
relationships between managers, workers, and 


sug- 


prise ; 
supervisors; conflict and cooperation between unions 
and management; the business executive and industry 


in the social setting; management ideologies; and 
finally issues and dilemmas which include the social 
ethic, problem of freedom, problems of power, re- 
sponsibilities of management, and the problem of 
bigness. 258-item bibliog. —/. G. Colmen 


(See also Abstracts 711, 715, 745, 753, 1332, 1367) 
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1364. Dreyer, John F. (Polacoat Inc., Blue Ash, 
O.) Feasibility study and design of a self-attenu- 
ating light valve. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959, 
No. 59-81. iv, 15 p.—Phototropic material, which 
*hanges color when exposed to light and reverts back 
to its original color, has marginal value for protection 
of the eyes against an atomic flash, but appears feasi- 
ble for use in aviators’ sunglasses. —M. B. Mitchell. 


1365. Ledley, Robert S., & Lusted, Lee B. 
(George Washington U.) Computers in medical 
data processing. Operat. Res., 1960, 8, 299-310.— 
“Concepts associated with the application of a se- 
quential decision theory applied to the analysis of 
medical diagnosis and with the accumulation and re- 
call of individual medical records, are discussed. The 
conclusion is reached that the great significance of a 
national health computer network cannot be overesti- 
mated, both as an aid to increasing individual good 
health and longevity, and as a vast new source of 
medical information concerning mankind. Present 
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day computer technology indicates that such a health 
computer network is entirely feasible.”—M. R. Marks. 

1366. McKendry, J. M., Corso, J. F., & Grant, G. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) The design and evalua- 
tion of maintainable packaging methods for elec- 
tronic equipment. Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 255-272.— 
Ss with different levels of experience located faults in 
electronic equipment in 3 experimental packages and 
in a standard package. Measures included fault- 
localization time and components successfully elimi- 
nated in given time intervals. Ss were asked their 
impressions of the best method. Discussion of rea- 
sons for small differences and of performance of re- 
cent trainees and experienced men is presented.—B. 
T. Jensen. 

1367. Malcom, D. G. (System Development Corp., 
Santa Monica, Calif.) Bibliography on the use of 
simulation in management analysis. Operat. Res., 
1960, 8, 169-177.—This bibliography is organized as 
follows: “Simulation-Industry,” 95 items; “Simula- 
tion-Military,” 36 items; “Games-Industrial,”’ 23 
items; “Games-Military,” 10 items—M. R. Marks. 


1368. Poulton, E. C. (Medical Research Council, 
Cambridge, England) The optimal perceptual load 
in a paced auditory inspection task. Brit. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 51, 127-139.—A paced auditory inspec- 
tion task was presented to 96 male naval ratings under 
conditions of 4 levels of perceptual load and 3 rates of 
critical signals. The results supported the hypothesis 
of an optimal range of perceptual load. Outside this 
optimal range a too small load produced “boredom” 
and a too large load produced “mental fatigue.’ Both 
produced greater deterioration in performance than 
the optimal loads. The experiment was so designed 
that the poorer performance was unlikely to have been 
due simply to inadequate motivation. 19 refs—C. M. 
Franks. 


1369. Rees, David W., & Copeland, Nola K. 
(Aerospace Medical Lab) The effects of serial 
position in check-list design. USAF WADC tech. 
Rep., 1959, No. 59-552. iii, 17 p—20 male college 
students responded to a serial presentation of instruc- 
tions by actuating switches. “Two check-lists of in- 
structions were tested: a high generalization( homog- 
enous) list and a low generalization (isolated) list. 
The two criterion measures of performance were: 
time spent observing the list (search time), and num- 
ber of errors made.” The serial position effect oc- 
curs, as in serial learning, when search time is the 
criterion variable. This effect can be modified to im- 
prove performance by structuring the check list to 
increase perceptual discrimination between items, by 
such means as spacing, grouping items, and under- 
lining. “No conclusions were reached on serial posi- 
tion effect as related to error scores because of in- 
sufficient data.”.—M. B. Mitchell. 


1370. Selfridge, Oliver G., & Neisser, Ulric. 
(Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Pattern recog- 
nition by machine. Scient. American, 1960, 203 
(2), 60-68.—“. progress has been made toward 
enabling machines to recognize meaningful patterns 
such as letters.”—C. T. Morgan. 

1371. Simmonds, D. C. V. (Medical Research 
Council, Cambridge, England) An investigation of 
pilot skill in an instrument flying task. Ergo- 
nomics, 1960, 3, 249-253.—17 pilots of varying ex- 
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perience executed 2 maneuvers on each of 2 different 
flights. Photographs were made of instruments. 
Consistency of performance seems to be a better meas- 
ure of flying skill than is accuracy. Es’ observations 
suggest differences in behavior.—B. T. Jensen. 

1372. Stevenson, Sandra A. A bibliography of 
Aerospace Medical Division reports in the field of 
engineering psychology and training psychology 
1945-1960. Washington, D.C.: Office of Technical 
Service, United States Department of Commerce, 
1960. 50 p—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 218, 220, 237, 280, 282, 295, 540) 


Systems 


1373. Federman, P., & Siegel, A. I. Work space, 
visual field, and certain control requirements for 
the seated pilot in the Mark III lightweight full 
pressure suit. Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psychological 
Services, 1960. xi, 56 p.—3 separate but related 
studies were performed to describe the maximual 
work space area and certain control requirements for 
the seated pilot wearing the Mark III lightweight 
full presure suit. The work space area is defined by 
a series of nonsymmetrical concave, vertical arcs 
taken at 6 different horizontal angles from the mid- 
body line. Rotary torque measurements indicated 
that a maximum force of 6 inch-pounds can be ex- 
erted on typical controls under 2.0 psi pressure. 
Visual field limits under 2.0 psi pressure form a 
series of horizontal arcs ranging from 80° to 113° 
on the left side and from 100° to 117° on the right 
side.—P,. Federman. 


1374. Howell, William C., Christy, R. Thomas, 


& Kinkade, Robert G. (Ohio State U.) System 
performance following radar failure in a simulated 
air traffic control situation. USAF WADC tech. 
Rep., 1959, No. 59-573. iv, 15 p—6 undergraduate 
air traffic controllers were run twice on each of 8 
conditions to study the effects of prebreakdown flexi- 
bility (choice of 3 or 17 paths), postbreakdown flexi- 
bility, and prebreakdown activity (monitoring or con- 
trolling). Flexibility was less beneficial after break- 
down than during normal operations, especially in 
regard to safety factors. Prebreakdown activities 
showed no statistically significant influence on post- 
breakdown performance but there was a tendency for 
poorer performance when the S was merely monitor- 
ing at the time of the electronic breakdown.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

1375. Kinkade, R. G., & Kidd, J. S. (Ohio State 
U.) The use of an operational game as a method 
of task familiarization. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 
1959, No. 59-204. v, 15 p—20 undergraduates were 
divided into 2 groups after completing 6 hrs. indoc- 
trination on the air traffic control simulator (ATC). 
“One group was given 5 hr. of practice on an opera- 
tional game derived from a radar air traffic control 
task. The other group went directly into system 
training on the end task provided by an electronic 
ATC simulator. Comparison of the groups’ pro- 
ficiency during system training on the end task indi- 
cates a consistent superiority for the group having 
had preliminary practice with the operational game. 
It was hypothesized that the positive transfer effects 
observed were due to the similarity between the de- 
cision-making requirements of the two situations.” 
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The possible advantage of using the game is economic. 
—M. B. Mitchell. 

1376. Malcolm, D. G., Roseboom, J. H., Clark, C. 
E., & Fazar, W. (Booz, Allen & Hamilton, Chicago, 
lll.) Application of a technique for research and 
development program evaluation. Operat. Res., 
1959, 7, 646-669.—". . . the R and D program is 
characterized as a network of interrelated events to 
be achieved in proper ordered sequence. . . . data 

. consists of . . . time estimates for activities which 
connect dependent events in the network. . . . [These] 
are expressed in probability terms. This model is 
described. . . . Limitations of the model, and possible 
refinements and use of the computer model for test- 
ing schedules and for management experimentation 
in resource and performance tradeoffs are described.” 
—M. R. Marks. 

1377. Thompson, Robert M., Covner, Bernard 
J., Jacobs, Herbert H., & Orlansky, Jesse. (Dun- 
lap & Associates, Stamford, Conn.) Arrangement 
of groups of men and machines. ONR Rep., 1958, 
No. ACR-33. iv, 127 p.—This article is Chapter 
VIII of the joint services Human “Engineering 
Guide to Equipment Design.” Profuse illustrations 
and succinct writing enable this guidebook to encom- 
pass a large number and variety of problems associ- 
ated with the layout of compartments and the arrange- 
ment of equipment within compartments. Emphasis 
is given to optimization of human engineering inter- 
actions both between individual members of groups 
of persons as well as between groups and the equip- 
ment and physical facilities in the surrounding milieu. 
Concentration centers upon sensory and physical at- 
tributes of men and environments with little overt 
mention of social or interpersonal characteristics of 
the arrangements derived. Dozens of “design tip” 
type diagrams and examples have been adapted and 
extrapolated from the technical literature of a variety 
of professional fields —G. E. Rowland. 


1378. Wiener, Norbert. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Some moral and technical conse- 
quences of automation. Science, 1960, 131, 1355- 
1358.—‘“It is my thesis that machines can and do 
transcend some of the limitations of their designers, 
and that in doing so they may be both effective and 
dangerous.” If “machines become more and more 
efficient and operate at a higher and higher psycho- 
logical level, the catastrophe foreseen by [Samuel] 
Butler of the dominance of the machine comes nearer 
and nearer.” To avoid disastrous consequences of 
machine action, “it is not enough that some action on 
our part should be sufficient to change the course of 
the machine, because it is quite possible that we lack 
information on which to base consideration of such 
an action.” We must be certain that “the purpose 
put into the machine is the purpose which we really 
desire. ... Man and machine operate on two distinct 
time scales; the machine is much faster than man and 
the two do not gear together without serious difficul- 
ties.”.—S. J. Lachman. 

1379. Wright, George O. (Aerospace Medical 
Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) A general pro- 
cedure for systems study. USAF WADD tech. 
Note, 1960, No. 60-18. iii, 13 p—This paper deals 
with the creation of an abstract system model. The 
model is developed around the concepts of process, 
data input, system output, function, data transforma- 
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tion, mediation and operation, outcomes and the out- 
put criteria, feedback control, and data flow. The 
system model also is considered in cultural terms. 
The thesis is set forth that the man-machine complex 
is a cultural system whose limits are set by culture. 
rhe paper also proposes a methodology for system 
study. The general procedure is to locate appropriate 
places in the system to manipulate selected variables 
and to evaluate the resulting changes in the system 
performance. A set of principles is developed to 
assist in the choices of the place to intervene as well 
as the kinds of variables to be manipulated —Author 
abstract 


Displays 


1380. Aikins, Andrew J., & Lewinski, David A. 
Evaluation of message circuit noise. Bell Sys. 
tech. J., 1960, 39, 879-910.—Quantification of message 
circuit noise (MCN) is achieved by measuring some 
physical attributes of MCN so that 2 noises that are 
judged to be equally interfering are assigned equal 
numerical magnitudes. The scale of measurement is 
related by subjective assessment into terms useful to 
telephone engineering. Pertinent to MCN measure- 
ment is the characterization of the relative interfer- 
ing effects of single-frequency noise components and 
the way the ear combines these components to indi- 
cate total effect. The correlation between MCN and 
its associated over-all end-effect may be made by 
finding the transmission-loss equivalent of the MCN 
being measured or by direct application of telephone- 
user opinions expressing degree of transmission satis- 
faction.—A. M. Small, Jr. 


1381. Baker, Charles A., Morris, Dominic F., & 
Steedman, William C. (Aerospace Medical Lab.) 
Target recognition on complex displays. USAF 
WADC tech. Rep., 1959, No. 59-418. vi, 21 p.— 
This is the lst in a series investigating factors of 
radar target recognition in air-to-ground systems. 
“The stimulus materials for the study were generated 
by filling in, on a statistical basis, some of the cells 
of a 90,000-cell matrix.” 4 groups of 8 Ss working 
individually under a monetary incentive located on a 
problem display a specific target that was shown to 
them on a briefing display. . time and error 
scores increase as a function of: (1) an increase in 
the number of irrelevant forms on the problem dis- 
play and (2) an increase in the difference between 
the resolution [blurring] of the reference photograph 
of the target and that of the target as it appeared on 
the problem display. The absolute resolution of the 
forms appeared to be of little significance so long as 
the resolutions of the reference photograph and the 
problem display were the same. . . . the improvement 
shown with practice is a result of the ability of the 
subject to learn what effect a change in resolution 
will have upon the appearance of a target form rather 
than an increase in the general familiarity with spe- 
cific targets and search areas.” Performance is af- 
fected by location on the target. . as the ratio 
of the target area to the area of the smallest circle 
which would enclose that target increased, search 
time and errors increased.”—M. B. Mitchell. 


1382. Corbin, H., Carter, J., Reese, E. P., & 
Volkmann, J. (Eds.) Experiments on visual search 
1956-1957. USAF Cambridge Res. Cent. tech. Rep., 
1958, No. 57-59. 23 p.—“The research reported here 
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. . . [is] concerned with the speed and accuracy of 
identifying converging groups of objects. This is 
the sort of task that might confront an observer 
evaluating a visual display of air targets. . . . Since 
[in previous experiments] the task of identifying the 
converging group was difficult under all conditions, 
the present experiment was designed to investigate 
some possible aids to the identification. The potential 
aids included: destination points marked in the dis- 
play, rings drawn around the point of convergence 
(destination), and arrows attached to each dot, in- 
dicating the direction in which it was moving.” 
These “improved the subjects’ performance consid- 
erably.” 18 figs—C. T. Morgan. 


1383. Fried, Charles, & Ivey, Lois. A human 
engineering evaluation of spotting rounds with 
respect to fire direction capabilities. USA Ordn. 
Hum. Engng. Lab. tech. Memo., 1959, No. 4-59. iii, 
31 p—12 Ss evaluated spotting rounds with respect 
to fire direction capabilities. Rounds were randomly 
placed around the target. Observations were made 
from 4 distances: 500, 1000, 1500, and 2000 yards. 
Ss made corrections in yards for azimuth and range 
from the position where the spotting round appeared 
to the actual target position. The target was a 15 
x 15 foot plywood panel painted “olive drab” that 
remained in the same position throughout the entire 
experiment. Standard army M16 field type binocu- 
lars were used, with a 7 X magnification and a field 
of view of 7° and 16’. The right eyepiece was oc- 
cluded in all of the sessions except one. As observa- 
tion distance is increased, size of both radial and 
range errors is increased. Further research is needed 
before the direction and size of these errors are pre- 
dictable—Author abstract. 


1384. Jerger, James F., & Tillman, Tom W. 
(Northwestern U.) Effect of earphone cushion on 
auditory threshold. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 
31, 1264.—Loss in sensitivity with the CZW-6 and 
WAF-48490-1 cushions relative to the MX41/AR 
cushion is listed —A. M. Small, Jr. 


1385. Julesz, Bela. Binocular depth perception 
of computer-generated patterns. Bell Sys. tech. J., 
1960, 39, 1125-1162.—Artificial stereo picture pairs 
were generated on a digital computer. Viewed 
monocularly they appeared completely random, but 
viewed binocularly, certain correlated point domains 
are seen in depth. By introducing distortions in this 
material and testing for perception of depth, it is 
shown that pattern-matching of corresponding points 
of the left and right visual fields can be achieved by 
first combining the 2 fields and then searching for 
patterns in the fused field. A simple analog model is 
derived. Stereo images and viewing lens are bound 
with the article—A. M. Small, Jr. 


1386. Kryter, Karl D. (Bolt, Beranek & New- 
man, Cambridge, Mass.) Scaling human reactions 
to the sound from aircraft. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1959, 31, 1415-1429.—Ss were asked to judge the 
“annoyance” or potential bothersomeness of jet air- 
craft sounds relative to reciprocating-engine aircraft 
sound. The results of the judgment tests are pre- 
dicted best when the sound pressure levels of the 
various octave bands are weighted in a newly pre- 
scribed manner. This calculation scheme is based on 
previously published equal-annoyance contours and 
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the procedures developed by Stevens for calculating 
loudness level—A. M. Small, Jr. 

1387. Moser, Henry M., O’Neill, John J., Oyer, 
Herbert J., Wolfe, Susan M., Abernathy, Edward 
A., & Schowe, Ben M., Jr. (Ohio State U.) Hand 
signals: Finger-spelling. USAF Operat. Applica- 
tions Lab. tech. Rep., 1958, No. 58-56. vi, 46 p.— 
“This study examines the possibilities of using the 
finger-spelling alphabet of the deaf as a supplemen- 
tary medium of communication in high level noise 
and/or other situations where voice communications 
are not desirable or effective. . . . In general the in- 
telligibility of alphabet letters was high enough at 
such distances as 175 feet to indicate possibilities of 
using the finger-spelling alphabet as a means of sup- 
plementing or clarifying present hand signals now in 
use.”—C. T. Morgan. 


1388. Murrell, K. F. H. (Naval Motion Study 
Unit, England) A comparison of three dial shapes 
for check-reading instrument panels. Ergonomics, 
1960, 3, 231-244.—Each of 3 groups of 24 Ss check- 
read a panel presenting information on 1 of 3 shapes 
of dials. Apparently moving pointers with fixed 
scales are better than moving scales and fixed point- 
ers, but the number of misses is great in any case. 
2 Ss tested on each of 15 days suggested that dials 
on top left and bottom right were seen more quickly 
than others.—B. T. Jensen. 

1389. Pollack, Irwin. (USAF Cambridge Re- 
search Center) Identification of elementary audi- 
tory displays and the method of recognition mem- 
ory. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1126-1128.— 
“The ‘method of recognition memory’ is considered 


as a procedure which permits the examination of the 
identification of elementary auditory displays with- 
out requiring the assignment of arbitrary designa- 
tions to the displays. The procedure is described and 
illustrative results are presented.”—A. M. Small, Jr. 


1390. Pollack, Irwin. (USAF Cambridge Re- 
search Center) Identification of visual correla- 
tional scatterplots. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 351- 
360.—Visual correlation scattergrams were obtained 
by mixing a common noise source with independent 
noise sources and displaying the mixtures across the 
coordinates of an oscilloscope. The task of S was to 
identify whether the reference correlation or a higher 
correlation was presented. The results were inter- 
preted in terms of the task of S as a tester of alterna- 
tive statistical hypotheses under conditions of varying 
reliability of the display information.—J. Arbit. 


1391. Poulton, E. C. (Medical Research Council, 
Cambridge, England) A note on printing to make 
comprehension easier. Ergonomics, 1960, 3, 245- 
248.—Contradictory recommendations of 3 research- 
ers are summarized. Likely reasons for contradic- 
tions are presented.—B. T. Jensen. 


1392. Yntema, Douwe B., & Mueser, Gayle E. 
(Massachusetts Inst. Technology) Remembering 
the present states of a number of variables. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 60, 18-22.—S is read messages about 
a number of variables. Occasionally he is asked 
about the present state of one of these variables. Cor- 
rect answers decreased as the number of variables 
increased and, if there were more than 2 variables, 
was lower when they all had the same set of 4 possible 
states. The probability of a particular question being 
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answered correctly depended on the number of ques- 
tions and messages intervening between the question 
under consideration and the message that determined 
the correct answer.—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 143, 147, 159, 171, 172, 178, 197, 
215, 1393, 1400, 1413, 1417) 


Controls 


1393. Andreas, B. G., Finck, A., Green, R. F., 
Smith, S., & Spragg, S. D. S. Two-dimensional 
compensatory tracking performance as a function 
of control-display movement relationships, posi- 
tioning vs. velocity relationship, and miniature vs. 
large stick control. J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 237-246.— 
This experiment investigated the influence on two- 
dimensional compensatory tracking performance of: 
(a) control-display movement relationships, (b) posi- 
tion and velocity modes of control, and (c) large and 
miniature stick controls. 7 Ss were trained to an 
asymptotic level of performance over 42 days. No 
optimal relationships could be demonstrated, in terms 
of control-display movement or large and miniature 
stick. Performance with position control was su- 
perior over velocity control. All in all, S testing 
time was disproportionately large for results obtained. 
—R. W. Husband. 

1394. Baker, D. Frederick, & Crawford, Billy M. 
(Aerospace Medical Lab.) Task performance with 
the CRL Model 8 master-slave manipulator as a 
function of color-coding, distance, and practice. 
USAF WADC tech. Rep., 1959, No. 59-728. iii, 16 p. 
—The master-slave manipulator is a device for han- 
dling radioactive material at a distance. 24 male Ss 
moved 9 114” cubes from one square to another. 8 
Ss worked at each of the distances of 7’, 9 and 11’. 
Coloring the thumb part of the slave hands green did 
not significantly improve performance. Work time 
increased with increased distance from the blocks, 
especially at the 11’ distance which approached the 
range limit of the manipulator. “The work ratio of 
direct handling to remote handling for tasks of this 
nature is approximately 1:8, varying directly with 
distance between the operator and the task. Decrease 
in time-per-trial for this task becomes significant in 
only three trials. The effect of practice is represented 
by the typical curve of decreasing gains.”——M. B. 
Mitchell. 

1395. Bradley, James V. (Aerospace Medical 
Lab.) Tactual coding of cylindrical knobs. USAF 
WADC tech. Rep., 1959, No. 59-182. iii, 29 p— 
“Tactual coding of knobs by use of bizarre shapes is 
frequently achieved at the expense of manipulability 
and setting precision, which appear in many cases, te 
be optimal when knobs are cylindrical.” Cylindrical 
knobs were, therefore, used but the rim surfaces, di- 
ameters, and thickness were varied. “When feeling 
one of two knobs whose pictures were before them. 
subjects rarely (less than 1% of the time) identified 
the wrong picture as the felt knob in any of the fol- 
lowing situations: diameters differ by 1% inch or more, 
thicknesses differ by 34 inch or more, rim surfaces 
belong to different ones of the three families: smooth, 
fluted, knurled.” 18 refs—M. B. Mitchell. 

1396. Caldwell, Lee S. (United States Army 
Medical Research Lab, Fort Knox, Ky.) The effect 
of the spatial position of a control on the strength 
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of six linear hand movements. (/S4 Med. Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1959, No. 411. ii, 34 p—Measurements were 
made of the maximum force applied to a dynamometer 
handle during a 5-sec. period by each of 6 linear hand 
movements, All combinations of 5 handle distances, 
4 angular elevations and 4 lateral positions were 
measured, The data were analyzed by the method of 
orthogonal polynomials to yield information for the 
design engineer about the optimum location of force- 
operated controls. An appendix describes in detail 
the use of the method of orthogonal polynomials.—G. 
H. Mowbray. 

1397. Caldwell, Lee S. (USA Medical Research 
Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) The effect of foot-rest posi- 
tion on the strength of horizontal pull by the hand. 
USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1960, No. 423. ii, 14 p.— 
The effect of 9 foot-rest positions on the strength of 
horizontal pull by the hand was determined for 4 
elbow angles. At all elbow-angles the strength of 
hand pull increased as the thigh was elevated above 
the horizontal and as the leg was straightened. The 
results were in agreement with the hypothesis that the 
strength of hand pull is greatest when the legs are in 
the best position for pushing against the foot-rest.— 
Author abstract. 


1398. Deininger, Richard L. Human factors 
engineering studies of the design and use of push 
button telephone tests. Bell Sys. tech. J., 1960, 39, 
995-1012.—8 experiments, each using from 12 to 45 
Ss, dealt with button arrangement, button tops, button 
depression force, travel, and feedback. Data analysis 
was primarily in terms of Ss’ speed, accuracy, and 
preference. Contact duration and interdigit times 
were also recorded. Results indicate: (a) The oper- 


ating characteristics of the key sets significantly in- 
fluence both Ss’ performance and preference. (b) For 
keying performance there exists a broad region of 
desirable values for operating characteristics. (c) 
Preferences are considered particularly in the case of 


the force-displacement characteristics. (d) Other 
factors influencing keying performance are practice, 
number length and display media, familiarity with the 
telephone number, and the manner in which the S 
acquires and keys the number—A. M. Small, Jr. 


1399. Lazar, Richard G., & Williams, James R. 
Investigation of natural movements in azimuth 
and elevation lever control adjustments for hori- 
zontal and vertical positions. USA Ordn. Hum. 
Engng. Lab. tech. Memo., 1959, No. 3-59. ii, 23 p.— 
This study was designed to determine: (a) popula- 
tion stereotypes or “natural” movements involved in 
the operation of levers designed to control elevation 
and azimuth movements, (b) whether levers should 
be placed in the horizontal or vertical plane. 128 
United States Army enlisted personnel were tested on 
1 vertical and 1 horizontal control panel with an 
azimuth and elevation control on each. There is a 
consistent relationship between right and left control 
movements and right and left movements of a display 
in both the horizontal and vertical positions. There is 
no such consistency or “natural” movement or popula- 
tion stereotype with vertically positioned lever con- 
trols which move forward and backward when these 
controls are associated with an up and down display 
movement. This result has not been reported in past 
research. The horizontal control position was con- 
ducive to better performance although the vertical 
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control position was preferred by most Ss. ‘The re- 
sults emphasize previously reported findings that lever 
controls should move in a direction consistent with 
display movements.—C. Fried. 

1400. Spragg, S. D. S., Finck, A., & Smith, S. 
Performance on a _ two-dimensional following 
tracking task with miniature stick control, as a 
function of control-display movement relation- 
ships. J. Psychol., 1959, 48, 247-254.—Performance 
on a two-dimensional following tracking task was 
studied as a function of varied control-display move- 
ment relationships in the y-axis between a miniature 
stick control and a two-dimensional display moving 
in S’s frontal plane. It was concluded that for this 
kind of tracking task it would be equally effective to 
place a miniature stick control either in a vertical or 
a roughly horizontal position, provided one avoids the 
“unnatural” sensing relationship in the y-axis in the 
latter position —R. W. Husband. 


1401. Tipton, C. L., & Birmingham, H. P. (USN 
Research Lab:) The influence of control gain in a 
first-order man-machine control system. Hum. 
Factors, 1959, 1(3), 69-71.—The effect of varying 
control sensitivity in a velocity control system was 
studied. Input consisted of a sine wave of 0.05 cps; 
Ss employed a pressure control using compensatory 
tracking. A maximum force of 1 oz. was required to 
stay on target with maximum gain, whereas a force 
of 8 lb. was required with minimum gain. 8 males 
performed for 8 runs of 1 min. each with the last 55 
sec. scored on 8 control sensitivities covering a range 
of 128-1. Optimum performance occurred at the 
lower control sensitivities. The overall error varia- 
tion was 2.5 times for the entire 128-1 range of con- 
trol sensitivities. Maximum average tracking error 
did not exceed 1% of the input amplitude. Thus, the 
human operator appears to compensate effectively for 
large changes in control sensitivity. It is further sug- 
gested that the effect of control sensitivity is not 
materially different in zero- and first-order systems.— 
J. M. Christensen. 


1402. Wattles, Gurdon B., Weiss, Edward C., & 
Holzer, David E. An evaluation of mode selector 
switch arrangements. USA Ordn. Hum. Engng. 
Lab. tech. Memo., 1959, No. 10-59. iv, 21 p—The 
optimum switching arrangement for the selection of 
track, acquisition, and search modes for a proposed 
anti-aircraft weapon system was sought. 5 switching 
arrangements were evaluated, and these constituted 
the independent variable conditions. The dependent 
variables were: errors of omission, errors of com- 
mission, breakdown rate, and subjective statements 
of performance. 100 Ss were examined in terms of 
their performance on the various switching arrange- 
ments using time as a stressor. An arrangement 
which employed a push button and 2 bar switches, all 
hand operated, was found to be optimum.—C. Fried. 


Work ENVIRONMENT & PERFORMANCE 


1403. Beranek, Leo, Kryter, Karl D., & Miller, 
Laymon N. (Bolt, Beranek & Newman, Cambridge, 
Mass.) Reaction of people to exterior aircraft 
noise. Noise Control, 1959, 5, 287-295.—Data 
gathered by the authors and others are summarized. 
Tables are given for computing perceived noise level 
(PNdb) from sound pressure levels. The PNdb 
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rating method is compared with others. The influ- 
ence of weather, time of day, and aircraft operations 
upon annoyance is discussed—A. M. Small, Jr. 


1404. Embleton, T. F. W., Dagg, I. R., & Thies- 
sen, G. J. (National Research Council, Ottawa, 
Canada) Effect of environment on noise criteria. 
Noise Control, 1959, 5, 369-372.—A study of noise in 
business offices has revealed certain situations, de- 
scribed in this paper, in which the maximum non- 
interfering noise is louder than that set by previous 
criteria —A. M. Small, Jr. 


1405. Schaefer, V. H., & Ulmer, R. G. (USA 
Medical Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) A rep- 
resentative bibliography of research in low-fre- 
quency mechanical vibration. USA Med. Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1959, No. 405. ii, 27 p—‘. . . collection of 
basic and representative publications in the field of 
low-frequency mechanical vibration.”—Author ab- 
Stract. 


1406. Weybrew, Benjamin B., & Parker, James 
W. (USN Medical Research Lab.) Bibliography 
of sensory deprivation, isolation and confinement. 
USN Med. Res. Lab. memo. Rep., 1960, No. 60-1. 13 
p.—An earlier bibliography (see 34: 3564) of articles 
relevant to stress from long submerged submarine 
cruises, space travel confinement, and other forms of 
prolonged isolation is extended. 146 review articles, 
anecdotal and experimental reports, and theoretical 
and miscellaneous articles are included.—J/. L. Brown. 


1407. Woodhead, Muriel M. (Applied Psychol- 
ogy Research Unit, Cambridge, England) Effect of 


brief loud noise on decision making. J. Acoust. 


Soc. Amer., 1959, 31, 1329-1331.—The results re- 
vealed a significant decrement in performance due to 
the noise distraction. Scores for the whole of a 4- 
min. test were unimpaired because only those re- 
sponses immediately following the noise were affected. 
A 2nd experiment demonstrated that effects were 
related to intensity—A. M. Small, Jr. 


(See also Abstract 1377) 


AccipENTs & SAFETY 

1408. Barch, Abram M., Nangle, John, & 
Trumbo, Don. (Michigan State U.) Situational 
characteristics and turn-signalling behavior. In 
Highway Research Board, Driver characteristics and 
behavior studies, (see 35: 1413). Pp. 95-103.— 
Turn-signaling behavior of 10,467 drivers at 7 inter- 
sections during daylight was related to situational 
characteristics such as type of intersection, direction 
of turn, presence of following traffic, etc. Turn- 
signaling was significantly influenced by type of inter- 
section. Females generally signaled more frequently 
than males, and both generally signaled left turns 
more frequently than right turns. Turn-signaling be- 
havior was not related to time of day, presence of 
preceding traffic and/or following traffic, or the sig- 
naling behavior of the preceding car—R. Lawner. 


1409. Billion, C. E. (Bureau of Highway Plan- 
ning, New York State Dept. Public Works, Albany, 
N.Y.) Community study of the characteristics of 
drivers and driver behavior related to accident ex- 
perience. In Highway Research Board, Driver char- 
acteristic and behavior studies, (see 35: 1413). Pp. 
36-94.—526 male and 284 female drivers were inter- 
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viewed by a 60-item questionnaire, including miles 
driven over a stated 24-year period. Accident rec- 
ords for these Ss were obtained from the Motor 
Vehicle Bureau and evaluated by a panel of judges 
to determine accident responsibility. The hypothesis 
was that “drivers responsible for motor vehicle acci- 
dents have different personal, social, and driving 
characteristics than drivers who have not had acci- 
dents. Each characteristic of the respondent was 
put into the form of a specific null hypothesis and 
tested statistically. .To test the hypothesis that 
there is no difference between accident and no-acci- 
dent drivers in the way they drive, 428 male and 122 
female drivers were followed while driving in Sche- 
nectady, and their driver behavior was noted and 
rated on a scale.” This study: (a) is interdisciplin- 
ary, utilizing the knowledge of traffic engineers, social 
scientists, and epidemiologists; (b) is one of the first 
studies of accidents to go beyond a clinical examina- 
tion of the drivers involved; (c) developed methods 
for assesing accident responsibility and “exposure,” 
or number of miles driven; (d) covertly observed and 
rated drivers while driving. The interview forms 
used are included—R. Lawner. 

1410. Case, Harry W., & Stewart, Roger G. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Development of a driving 
attitude scale. In Highway Research Board, Driver 
characteristic and behavior studies (see 35: 1413). 
Pp. 30-35.—To obtain descriptions of real traffic 
situations for this scale, 2 clinical psychologists con- 
ducted informal interviews with 300 habitual traffic 
violators. The violator described the manner in which 
he had received recent traffic citations and expressed 
himself freely regarding the actions of other drivers 
and police officers in those traffic situations. 100 mul- 
tiple-choice items were built to represent traffic situa- 
tions experienced by most drivers. 55 surviving 
items are undergoing preliminary validation. Test 
results have been obtained from a group of university 
students, and testing of traffic violators is proceeding. 
For certain items, results from the students show sta- 
tistically significant differences between groups in 
terms of traffic citations received. Certain items also 
differentiate between groups in terms of reported 
highway driving speed under different conditions.— 
R. Lawner. 


1411. Drésler, Jan. (Ostrstr. 110, Duisberg, Ger- 
many) Die Koordinaten zur persénlichen Gleich- 
ung eines Kraftfahrers. [Coordination of the “per- 
sonal equation” of a driver.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 
1960, 7, 244-254.—The personal equation is defined 
as the functional relationship between fitness of the 
driver, as proved in a test, and his performance in 
actual driving. The circularity of choice of criteria 
for evaluation is pointed out in tracing the history of 
driver tests. —W. J. Koppitz. 

1412. Goldstein, Leon G., & Mosel, James N. 
(United States Dept. Army) A factor study of 
drivers’ attitudes, with further study on driver 
aggression. In Highway Research Board, Driver 
characteristic and behavior studies, (see 35: 1413). 
Pp. 9-294 factors underlying drivers’ attitudes 
were hypothesized: “(a) Appreciation of hazard, 
(b) Social responsibility or conformity, (c) Attitude 
toward the vehicle itself, and (d) Attitude toward 
speed. A 186-item attitude inventory was developed 
to measure the 14 aspects of drivers’ attitudes con- 
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sidered to cover the domain. This inventory was ad- 
ministered to 323 general drivers from the Philadel- 
phia and Washington, D.C. areas \ short-cut 
factor analysis of the items was achieved . . . and five 
factors were identified: (a) Attitude toward competi- 
tive speed, (b) Attitude toward other users of the 
roadway, (c) Attitude toward cops, (d) Attitude 
toward the vehicle, and (e) A general attitude of care 
or concern for safety.” The interpretation of these 
data is followed by a “further analysis on driver 
aggression.” 39 rets.—R. Lawner. 


1413. Highway Research Board. (2101 Consti- 
tution Ave., Washington, D.C.) Driver character- 
istic and behavior studies. (HRB Bull. No. 172, 
NAS-NRC Publ. No. 532) Washington, D.C.: Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences-National Research Coun- 
cil, 1958. 120 p. $2.40.—This bulletin contains 6 
papers (see 35: 1408, 1409, 1410, 1412, 1415, 1417) 
presented at the 1957 annual meeting of the Highway 
Research Board.—R. Lawner. 


1414. Hoyos, Carl. (Richard-Wagner-Str., 27, 
Hanover, Germany) Die psychophysische Belast- 
barkeit als diagnostische Kategorie der Kraft- 
fahrtauglichkeit. [Psychophysical stress as a diag- 
nostic category of driver-fitness.] Z. exp. angew. 
Psychol., 1960, 7, 226-243.—Psychophysical stress is 
defined as flooding with sudden stimulation in the 
immediate surround. Simulation of such situations 


on the Kiel Determination Apparatus was used in the 
evaluation of driver-fitness. The method distinguished 
between fit and unfit commercial drivers and intoxi- 
cated and sober drivers, but frequent traffic violators 
and persons with accidents could not be detected by 
their behavior in the stress situation —W. J. Koppitsz. 


1415. Lauer, A. R., & Suhr, Virtus W. (Iowa 
State Coll.) Development of a criterion for driv- 
ing performance. In Highway Research Board, 
Driver characteristic and behavior studies, (see 35: 
1413). Pp. 1-8—This is part of a study to de- 
velop a more objective criterion of driving ability 
than the ordinary road test. 349 Ss included com- 
mercial drivers, lay drivers, and advanced driver 
education students. “Each subject was given a simu- 
lated driving test in the laboratory under controlled 
conditions. The second test was that of driving an 
instrumented car over an 8-mile standard route. A 
tachograph record was obtained for each subject while 
the trip was being made. The road driving perform- 
ance was rated by means of the Roger-Lauer Scale. 
. . . The hypothesis set up for testing—that driving 
performance can be objectively measured—is affirmed 
within reasonable limits of error. . .. The purpose of 
this portion of the study was to determine the relia- 
bility and validity of the various objective separate 
measures and to select the ones which seem to be most 
worthy to be included in the second part of the study 
which is to be reported later.”—R. Lawner. 


1416. Menninger, Karl. (Topeka,'Kan.) Mental 
attitudes and safety. Menninger Quart., 1959, 13, 
(2), 1-7.—Based upon an address given at an In- 
surance Companies of North America Conference on 
Family Happiness and Security. Little research has 
been done on the motivation of accidents. But when 
investigators attempt to use accident cases as “con- 
trols” in research in psychosomatic medicine, they 
find many instances of provocation, frustration, and 
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disappointments very similar to the events in the heart 
cases and the stomach cases.—W. A. Varvel. 


1417. Moore, R. L., Crawford, A., & Odescalchi, 
P. (Road Research Lab., United Kingdom) Turn 
signals for motor vehicles. In Highway Research 
Board, Driver characteristic and behavior studies, 
(see 35: 1413). Pp. 104-120.—Analysis of accidents 
in Great Britain shows that direction signals on motor 
vehicles should be readily seen from the front and 
side as well as from the rear, particularly by cyclists 
and motorcyclists, The relative merits of semaphore- 
arm and flashing turn signals have been compared. 
A side-mounted amber flashing indicator (the “amber 
ear’) is the most effective. A rear indicator was 
found to become less effective the nearer it was to 
the stop light. There are advantages in mounting 
signals at drivers’ eye-level. Amber colored signals 
appear better than red or white ones. A side-mounted 
indicator is of help to cyclists and motorcyclists, who 
are the chief victims of serious and fatal turning-car 
accidents at road intersections in Great Britain. The 
importance of standardization of direction signals is 
stressed, and recommendations are made.—R. Lawner. 


1418. Winsemius, W. (Netherlands Inst. Prae- 
ventieve Geneeskunde, Leiden) Op weg naar een 
wetenschap der veiligheid. VI. [On the way to 
a science of safety. Part VI.] Mens Onderneming, 
1959, 13, 291-300.—An analysis of accident-causation 
depends to a large extent on “signals” defined as 
everything in a given situation that reaches human 
consciousness through the senses. A signal may be 
significant when not perceived. Signals may be 
formal or informal; implicit or explicit; localized or 
general; relevant; important; continuous or discon- 
tinuous; frequent, regular or rhythmic; and variable 
or invariable. The particular senses involved, inter- 
ference of signals with each other and with expected 
outcomes of a situation must also be considered. 
Psychologically, it must be determined to what degree 
the signal can be detected; discriminated from other 
signals; causes alarm or fright; or demands attention 
or vigilance from the individual. Whether a signal 
demands continued action or a change, tends to make 
more likely a wrong reaction, and the compatibility 
of the signal and the required reaction must be con- 
sidered.—S. Duker. 


ADVERTISING & ConsuMER PsYCHOLOGY 


1419. Greenberg, Allan. (Doyle, Dane, Bernbach, 
Inc.) Pictorial stereotypes in a projective test. 
J. Market., 1959, 24(2), 72-74.—Using pictures 
agreed upon by 3 judges as representative of female 
social stereotypes (e.g., model, society woman) and 
verbal phrases calculated to arouse similar stereo- 
types (e.g., working girl, smartly dressed woman) 
250 women were asked which of 4 decrodant brands 
the pictured or described woman would be most likely 
to use. The null hypothesis was that there was no 
difference between a verbal and a pictorial visualiza- 
tion of the stereotypes as so measured. For each of 
the 4 pictorial stimuli, a majority of the women chose 
the same brand; but for one picture, a chi square test 
indicated a significant difference between the pic- 
torial and verbal stimuli. In the absence of a pretest 
to determine what the pictures represent, extreme 
caution must be exercised before substituting pictorial 
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for verbal stimuli in such brand association surveys. 


—H. W. Daniels. 


1420. Greene, Jerome. (Alfred Politz Media Stud- 
ies, NYC) Some psychological traits of media and 
markets. Media/Scope, 1959, 3(11), 68-71.—Sum- 
mary of evidence collected to date on marketing sig- 
nificance of 2 psychological characteristics—venture- 
someness and communicativeness. Venturesomeness 
is defined as willingness to try a list of 10 novel 
products, and communicativeness as frequency with 
which individual talks to others, writes letter, at- 
tends meetings, etc. Magazine readers were found 
to be significantly higher on both measures than the 
general population. The suggestion is made that 
these measures be included in future media studies. 
—D. W. Twedt. 


1421. Guetta, P. Les stéréotypes des marques 
commerciales et leur maniement. [Stereotypes of 
commercial brands and their handling.] Rev. Psychol. 
appl., 1959, 9, 1-9.—The idea of stereotype, mainly 
used in social psychology, can be applied in motiva- 
tion research in connection with reaction to brands. 
In fathoming this type of response it is important to 
secure objective evidence. One must seek spontane- 
ous responses, use open-ended questions, obtain adjec- 
tive-matchings, and make some personality appraisals. 
The products of such research can influence important 
business decisions—-W. W. Wattenberg. 


1422. Hall, Barbara A., Tarver, Mae-Goodwin, 
& McDonald, Joan G. (Continental Can Co., Chi- 
cago) A method for screening flavor panel mem- 


bers and its application to a two-sample difference 


test. Food Technol., 1959, 13, 699-703.—The screen- 
ing method involves: selection of well-motivated po- 
tential panel members, training to identify a specific 
flavor, determination of a range of concentrations 
suitable for the majority, determination of individual 
sensitivity to the specific flavor, and selection of those 
persons who are both sensitive and reliable. In the 
2-sample test, S rates the degree of difference between 
the standard and experimental samples. From this 
rating the “real” difference score is obtained by sub- 
tracting a value, previously established, based upon 
S’s rating of the amount of difference between 2 
identical standard samples. This test is used to meas- 
ure the effect of packaging materials on the flavor 
of beer.—D. R. Peryam. 


1423. Hollander, Stanley C. (Michigan State 
U.) Retail research. Mich. State U. bus. Top., 1959, 
7(2), 51-58.—Commenting on the often-iterated be- 
lief that retailers seem to have an aversion to re- 
search, the author suggests that (a) many retailers 
do believe, rightly or wrongly, that their problems 
cannot be solved profitably through the use of avail- 
able research methods; (b) many retailers do a con- 
siderable amount of research, but they call it some- 
thing else (e.g., cost accounting, stock control) ; and 
(c) some extremely interesting research is under- 
way, being used by progressive retailers. In the 
latter category are market research studies of trading 
areas and customer flow, psychological analyses of 
stores’ “personalities” through depth interviews with 
customers, social scientists’ research on problems such 
as how fashions become accepted or how housewives 
happen to learn of new food items, and, to a limited 
extent, some meager research on retail personnel 
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problems, such as psychological testing, training pro- 
grams, etc.—M. F. Estep. 


1424. Institute of Food Technologists, Taste 
Testing and Consumer Preference Committee. 
(176 W. Adams, Chicago, Ill.) Glossary of some 
terms used in the sensory (panel) evaluation of 
foods and beverages. Food Technol., 1959, 13, 733- 
736.—Defines 85 terms, concentrating on those fre- 
quently used in food testing and terms with special 
meanings when applied in this field. Only a minimum 
of terms basically psychological or statistical in nature 
are included. Some examples of special terms: ac- 
ceptance, contrast effect, mouthfeel, hedonic, triangle 
method of difference testing —D. R. Peryam. 


1425. Peryam, David R., Polemis, Bernice W., 
Kamen, Joseph M., Eindhoven, Jan, & Pilgrim, 
Francis J. Food preferences of men in the U. S. 
Armed Forces. Chicago, IIll.: Department of the 
Army, Quartermaster Food & Container Institute, 
1960. xii, 160 p—In a series of 8 surveys during 
a 5-year period, preferences were determined by the 
hedonic scale method for about 400 dishes. Respond- 
ents were probability samples of Army enlisted men. 
Tables present preference data for 11 food classes, 
and also show significant relationships of preference 
to background characteristics of the respondents. The 
following topics are discussed: methods, character- 
istics of the respondents, quantification of the data, 
reproducibility, validity of preference for predicting 
food behavior, analysis of preference by individual 
dishes and food classes, and relation of preference to 
respondent characteristics —D. R. Peryam. 


1426. Pessemier, Edgar A. (State Coll. Wash- 
ington) A new way to determine buying deci- 
sions. J. Market., 1959, 24(2), 41-46.—Experiments 
permitted people to make simulated shopping trips. 
Their goal was to maximize satisfaction obtained 
from a combination of goods and money. After ascer- 
taining brands of toothpaste and cigarettes preferred, 
3 experiments were conducted. In one, the price of 
each S’s preferred brand was increased on each of 
10 successive shopping trips. In another experiment 
the same conditions were maintained, but each S had 
the possibility of switching to only 1 alternative: “A 
New Brand.” In the 3rd study the price of each S’s 
preferred brand was held constant, but prices of all 
other brands were reduced by varying amounts on 
each shopping trip. Results are analyzed in terms 
of brand loyalty. Detailed results are presented for 
only the Ist experiment. A good deal of variability 
in behavior from brand to brand was shown, some 
brands being more vulnerable to switching behavior 
than others—H. W. Daniels. 


1427. Pilgrim, Francis J., & Kamen, Joseph M. 
(QM Food & Container Inst. Armed Forces, Chicago, 
Ill.) Patterns of food preferences through factor 
analysis. J. Market., 1959, 24(2), 68-72.—The fact 
that preferences for different foods are correlated 
suggests the existence of underlying psychological 
dimensions and furnished the basis for a series of 
surveys among army personnel about more than 400 
foods. 2 surveys conducted in 1951, each of a sample 
of 2000, were used for the factor analyses (centroid 
extraction plus quartimax rotation). 6 psychologists 
independently interpreted the factors. 5 factors were 
identified in both surveys, and 5 others appeared to 
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be a function of differences between the 2 surveys 
in the lists of foods used. The 10 factors extracted 
from each survey contribute only about 36% of the 
total variance in the original matrices, but conclusions 
are drawn about both foods and people. Thus a 
sweet” factor emerged in both analyses, but in addi- 
tion to desserts, and frankfurters turned up 
is highly related. This leads to an interpretation in 
2 ways: in terms of food classes, the factor is “sweet,” 
but in terms of people it is not just “sweet-tooth” but 
“youth.” Other factors are similarly interpreted — 
H. W. Danieis 

1428. Semon, Thomas T., Cohen, Reuben; Rich- 
mond, Samuel B., & Stock, J. Stevens. Sampling 
in marketing research. /. Market., 1959, 23, 263- 
273.—A discussion of sampling problems and tech- 
niques.—H. W’. Daniels. 

1429. Starch, Daniel. 
Mamaroneck, N.Y.) 


cereals 


(Daniel Starch & Staff, 
How does repetition of ad- 
Vedia Scope, 1959, 


vertisements affect readership ? 


INDUSTRIAL AND MILITARY PSYCHOLOGY 


3(11), 50-51—Starch readership surveys indicate 
that ads repeated in different issues of the same pub- 
lication continue to get about the same level of reader- 
ship through 6 insertions when separated by a month 
or more. The practical importance is that strong ads 
can be repeated at a saving of preparation and pro- 
duction costs—D. W. Twedt. 

1430. Zielske, Hubert A. The remembering and 
forgetting of advertising. /. Market, 1959, 23, 239- 
243.—13 different national campaign newspaper ads 
were mailed to 2 groups of women in plain envelopes 
to study the rate at which consumers can be made to 
remember advertising and the rate at which they 
forget it. Recall was measured throughout the year 
by telephone interviews. 1 group received ads each 
week, the other every 4th week. 3650 interviews were 
made. The results were typical of massed vs. spaced 
learning experiments.—H. W. Daniels. 
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